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Whurn the douds are scudding across the 
sky, seas "lhe high and the weather's 
really cough . . . you can count on Chrysler 
Marine Pover . . because it is dependable! 
‘Ror die itibus. ‘Chrysler Ace, Crown and 
Royal Engines are a triumph | in the art of 
exclusive marine design, ite result of 20 years’ 
plant . . . engine, feverse and reduction 
gears. That's why you get power to fit the 
hull. Smooth, economical and safe power with 
that built-in reserve for the pinches.:You'll 
always find a Chrysler Magine’Engine dealer 
near you with factory engineered parts and 
excellent service to keep your engine in 
top-flight condition. Martine Engine Division, 
Chrysler Corporation, Detroit 31, Michigan. 
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Ir may rain long, but it rains light in Washington, the young and 
alive state described by Nard Jones in September Houipay. Pictures 
and articles on Spokane, Tacoma, Seattle, Yakima, Vancouver, Walla 
Walla and Wenatchee are included. . . . Quebec City combines 
the best of the New World and the Old, Marguerite Mooers Mar- 
shall and Sidney W. Dean report. . . . Mary Todd Lincoln lived 
in Lexington, Kentucky, but Morris Markey says the bluegrass 
country doesn’t depend on bygone history for importance. . . 

Ruseell Lord reviews T.V.A.’s recreation facilities. . . . CG. E. P. 
Collins goes dragon hunting in Indonesia and ends up having fun 
with the dragons. . . . Messrs. Perelman and Hirschfeld visit 
Shanghai in the fourth of their Westward Ha! series. 
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Berore artist W. Kirtman Plummer made his drawing of the red- 
lipped, liquid-eyed and buxom ship’s figurehead which appears on 
Ho.ipay’s August cover, he made a thorough study of drawings and 
originals of figureheads that adorned the old-time Maine whalers and 
clippers. “I looked at hundreds of figureheads,” says Mr. Plummer, 
“including ones of Greek goddesses, Indian chiefs and Jenny Lind. 
Finally I decided to design an original composite figurehead rather 
than copy a specific one. My drawing is classic in form and yet 
intended to reflect the lusty tastes of the early Maine mariner. 
The illustration as a whole symbolizes Maine—the coastline sug- 
gests the modern state and the ship and figurehead some of the 
industry and tradition of Maine’s past.” 
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Here $ your chance! They’ll pose for you while you “shoot” 


your camera. Their playground— and yours — is Yellowstone 
National Park, a wonderland of boiling geysers and snowcapped 
mountains, a wilderness equipped with fine hotels. You'll find a 
Yellowstone Park vacation unforgettable, yet inexpensive. Example: 
$111.11 buys a 7-day Northern Pacific round-trip from Chicago— 
including all transportation, and hotels and meals within Yellow- 
stone Park. What kind of transportation? . . . 





You ride in luxury in a new Northern Pacific streamlined 
coach, drawn by a smooth new diesel locomotive. “Next door,” 
fine food is cooking in the NP diner. Outside your window, there’s 
thrilling scenery. Back in the new coach buffet-lounge car, there’s 
good company. Rather sleep? Your chair almost becomes a bed 
when you tilt it back and pull down the leg rest. And your reading 
lamp blacks out whenever you choose. Like lots of other people, 

you'll enjoy traveling along the Main Street of the Northwest... 

where new equipment has joined old-time western hospitality. 


FOR TRAVEL INFORMATION, write E. E. Nelson, 215 Northern Pacific Building, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


NORTHEAST 


aucust 1-3 Rangeley Lakes Water 
Carnival, Rangeley, Me. Parade, 
target shoots, boat races, swimming 
events, log rolling, Maine guides’ din- 
ner and public dancing. 

4-9 State Fair, Bangor, Me. Harness 
racing, horse and cattle weight-pulling 
contests; judging of livestock, farm 
products, preserves and handiwork. 

10 Gold Cup Speedboat Race, Jamaica 
Bay, L. I. Guy Lombardo will de- 
fend cup won last year at Detroit. 

11-13 Antiques Show, Bucks County, 
Pa. Antiques on exhibit and for sale. 

16 Camden-Rockport Lobster Festi- 
val, Camden, Me. Sports, street 
dancing; all the lobster that visitors 
can eat for a dollar. 

16-17 Wightman Cup Tennis 
Matches, Forest Hills Stadium, L. I. 
For women, Britain versus the U. S. 

17 Fishermen’s Memorial Day Serv- 
ice, Gloucester, Mass. Annual service 
since 1870’s. Flowers strewn on wa- 
ter in memory of fishermen lost at sea. 

18-23 U. S. National Amateur Dou- 
bles Tennis Championships, Long- 
wood Cricket Club, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass. Men’s and women’s teams 
from U. S., France, England, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium and Argentina. Vet- 
erans’ singles, August 23. 

20-ocToBER 18 Horse Racing Season, 
Wheeling Downs, Wheeling, W. Va. 

22 Roosevelt Two-Mile Trot, Roose- 
velt Raceway, Westbury, L. I. 

27 Baby Parade, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Age limit, one to twelve years; his- 
toric, comic and patriotic floats. 
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30-sEPTEMBER 1 Davis Cup World 
Finals (Challenge Round), Forest 
Hills Stadium, L. I. United States 
Davis Cup team will defend title. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


JULY 2%auGust 2 National Junior 
Golf Championship, Peoria, Ill. 
For amateurs, open to boys under 19. 

auGust 2 Ephraim Regatta, Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis. 

8-17 Illinois State Fair, Springfield, 
Ill. Judging of exhibits of livestock, 
poultry, grain, vegetables, textiles 
and culinary products; rodeo, horse 
shows, harness racing; outdoor revue 
featuring radio and screen stars; se- 
lection of “Typical Farm Family.” 

12-17 Tri-State Fair, Superior, Wis. 
Entries from Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Michigan; livestock and poultry judg- 
ing; farm and homemaking exhibits. 

16 Chicagoland Music Festival, Sol- 
dier Field, Chicago. Finalists of 
~preliminary Mid-Western contests 
in music, voice, dance, instrument 


HOLIDAY/AUGUST 


playing. Guest singing stars: Marion 
Claire and James Melton. 

17 All-American Soap Box Derby, 
Derby Downs, Akron, Ohio. Cham- 
pions of semifinals in 133 U.S. and two 
Canadian cities compete for four-year 
college or university scholarship. No 
soap box car may cost more than $6, 
plus cost of wheel-and-axle set. 





17-21 Wisconsin State Fair Horse 
Show, Milwaukee. 

20-24 Chicago-Great Lakes Amateur 
Golf Championship, Calumet Coun- 
try Club, Homewood, Ill. At stake is 
Great Lakes Title and Joseph G. 
Davis Memorial Trophy. 

30—SEPTEMBER | National Air Races, 
Cleveland Municipal Airport, Ohio. 


SOUTHEAST 


AuGusT 7-8 Bath County Horse Show, 
The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 
Primarily for hunters; also breeding, 
jumping, pony and draft divisions. 

11-13 Deep-Sea Fishing Rodeo boats 
leave Cedar Peint and Dauphin Is- 
land, Ala. Prizes for largest fish in 
each of fourteen classes. 

16 Annual Jousting Tournament, 
Natural Chimneys, Mt. Solon, Va. 
One hundred and twenty-sixth annual 
event. “Knights” compete in the 
lists for the favor of a “lady fayre.” 

30-SEPTEMBER | Lipton Trophy Re- 
gatta, Panama City, Fla. Twenty- 
eighth running of the regatta of the 
Gulf sail-race series. 


SOUTHWEST 


AUGUST 21-SEPTEMBER 3 Indian Cere- 
monial Dances, Pawhuska, Okla. 
Presented by Osage Indians. 

29-31 Will Rogers Memorial Rodeo, 
Vinita, Okla. Cowboy champions in 
six events; $4500 in prize money. 

30-SEPTEMBER | Southwestern Chess 
Tournament, Texas Hotel, Fort 
Worth. Thirteenth annual event. 


MIDDLE WEST 


auGcusT 1-3 Days of °76, Deadwood, 
S. D. Commemorates discovery of 
gold in Deadwood Gulch. Rodeo, re- 
enactment of historic events. 

12-17 Annual Mississippi Valley Fair, 
Davenport, lowa. Midget auto races, 
barn dance, horse races, judging of 
livestock and farm products. 

17-25 Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, Mo. 
Automobile and motorcycle races and 
stunts, horse shows, harness races, 
carnival midway; $70,000 in pre- 
miums for livestock, farm products. 

22-29 Iowa State Fair and National 
Livestock Show, Des Moines. The 
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fair that inspired Phil Stong’s novel 
State Fair; prize animals from 20 
states; national championship auto 
races, three-ring circus, exhibits. 
23-27 Fifth Annual Guitar Festival, 
St. Louis, Mo. Contests, Mardi Gras, 
boat trip on Mississippi, exhibits. 


FAR WEST 


aucusT 4-10 Pacific Coast Regatta, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. Combined this 
year with the Southern California 
Yachting Association’s Annual Re- 
gatta. Power and sail boats, ranging 
from ocean-racing classes to dinghies. 

9-10 Gladiolus Exhibition, Floral Hall, 
Everett, Wash. 

27-28 Flower Show, San Francisco. 
Residents of the city compete for 
$3000 in prizes. 

30-SEPTEMBER 4 Salmon Derby, As- 
toria, Ore. Grand prize of $1000 for 
largest fish caught. 

31-SEPTEMBER 7 California State 
Fair, Sacramento, Calif. Horse races, 
exhibits of agricultural and mineral 
products; farm machinery displays, 
wine-judging contest. 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


auGusT 4-7 Utah Centennial Events: 
The United States Archery Meet, Big 
Cottonwood Canyon, 25 miles from 
Salt Lake City; field of 500 bow-and- 
arrow experts. August 25-30 United 
States Horse Show Championships, 
Salt Lake County Fairgrounds, Mur- 
ray; champions from U. S., Canada, 
Australia. August 29-September 1 
Western Open Golf Championship, 
Salt Lake City; cash prizes total- 
ing $12,500. 

10-16 Lipton Cup Regatta, Grand 
Lake, Colo. Held in mountain-set 
lake, world’s highest yacht anchor- 
age; motorboat races, canoe tilting, 
competitive swimming and diving. 





13-16 Rodeo, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Bronc, bareback and bull riding; steer 
wrestling, calf roping; $5000 in prizes. 

21-23 Boulder County Fair and 
Rodeo, Longmont, Colo. Displays of 
livestock, rodeo, cash prizes. 


FOREIGN 


JULY 27-auGusT 31 Music Festival, 
Salzburg, Austria. Festival features 
conductors Otto Klemperer, John 
Barbirolli, Charles Munch, Ernest 
Ansermet; program includes Rich- 
ard Strauss’ Arabella and world pre- 
miére of Gottfried Einem’s Danton’s 
Death. 

\UGusT 1 Independence Day through- 
out Switzerland. Commemorates 
founding of Swiss Federation in 1291. 
Fires set on all hills in remembrance of 
day when Swiss were alerted by similar 
signals to overthrow the Hapsburgs. 

SEPTEMBER 14 Exhibit of Lace, 
Bruges, Belgium. 





4 United Nations International Con- 
ference of Labor Statisticians, 
(ILO), at Montreal, P. Q. 

5-9 Royal Dublin Horse Show, Dub- 
lin, Eire. Highlighted by military 
jumping competitions; international 
competitions for cup prizes donated 
on behalf of the Aga Khan, the Min- 
ister for Defense, the Eire President 
and the Royal Dublin Society. 

7-9 Tennis Match, Montreal, P. Q. 
Play-off of Davis Cup tie between 
Canada and Australia. 

9 Swimming Race, Great Yarmouth, 
Norfolk, England. Contest for Eng- 
lish half-mile swimming cup. 

9-21 International Scout Jamboree, 
Moisson (35 miles west of Paris), 
France. About 50,000 scouts and 
their leaders attend this sixth world 
get-together, first since the war. 





9-27 International Music Festival 
Weeks, Lucerne, Switzerland. Pro- 
gram includes five symphony con- 
certs, performance of Brahms’ Re- 
quiem, opera performances in the 
Municipal Theater, religious music 
and choir performances. 

15-Feast of the Assumption. One of 
France’s most important national as 
well as religious holidays, since Louis 
XIII chose this day to consecrate 
France to the Holy Virgin. 

15-16 Palio Horse Race, Siena, Italy. 
Observed since 1632, on the day after 
the anniversary of the Assumption of 
the Virgin Mary. Ferdinand II de- 
vised the race as a method of selecting 
the contrade (ward) to rule the 
Duchy of Tuscany during that year. 
Symbolic of victory is Jl Palio, a 
silken banner painted with an image 
of the Madonna. Procession and 
pageants precede race. 

17 Fair, Viana do Castelo, Portugal. 
Parade of animals and agricultural 
floats; fireworks, bullfights, danc- 


ing. 

20-24 Swedish Open Amateur Golf 
Championship, Halmstad Golf 
Club, Tylosand, Sweden. 

22-SEPTEMBER 6 Canadian National 
Exhibition, Toronto, Canada. Ex- 
hibits of television and radar equip- 
ment, other “miracles of science”; 
modern housing developments; $125,- 
000 in prizes for farm products and 
livestock; sports events, band con- 
certs, folk dances. 

24—SEPTEMBER 13 International Fes- 
tival of Music and Drama, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. Recitals by Lotte 
Lehmann, Aksel Schiotz and Todd 
Duncan, chamber-music concerts pre- 
sented by Artur Schnabel, Joseph 
Szigeti, William Primrose and Pierre 
Fournier; symphony concerts conduc- 
ted by John Barbirolli, Malcolm Sar- 
gent, Paul Paray, Bruno Walter, 
Walter Susskind, Ian Wythe. 

26-29 International Snipe Regatta, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

29-31 European Rowing Champion- 
ships, Lucerne, Switzerland. 





Note: Hottpay’s calendar includes only those events which have regional or national 
imterest. All dates and facts have been carefully checked, but Hotmay cannot be 
responsible for changes after press time. Future visitors should confirm dates locally. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Every youngster can afford it, yet the biggest 
names in the biggest games can’t afford to 
miss the outstanding advantages of this 
new, improved football. In weight, size, 
shape, finish and “feel” it’s official in 
every detail .. . with this big plus feature. 
This ball plays dry in wet weather... 


Oficial 
Basketball 


oficial» never becomes logy, soggy or heavy 
sais ... retains its shape, weight, balance 
and accuracy. It’s easy handling, even 

in a downpour. See it, try it, buy it. 


It’s a beauty, even in price. 


Oficial 
Tennis Ball 


plus better value hand-balls, playground and water polo balls. 


Official 
Soccer Ball 





Soft Ball 
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When you dance under the velvety blue Bermuda sky, the moon is dazzling When you sun on the coral sand beaches of Bermuda, you feel like you've stretched 
in your eyes, the stars brush your hair . . . the night sweeps you up in its magic. out on a soft pink cloud . . . and gone drifting off to never-care land. When you swim in 
And when the music stops, the soft song of the sea breeze in the cedars takes the blue buoyant water, you'll shout with the sheer, exuberant joy of living. The sun, 
over. Every moment is more romantic in Bermuda. the sand, the sea... they're all better in Bermuda. 





When you také a day for golf, the beauty of the course you choose 
inspires your game. When you take a day for tennis, you play tire- 
lessly om.breeze-cogied courts. Every day . . . everything under the 
sun is better in Bermuda. 


When you cycle in Bermuda, you meander lightly as a breeze through lanes 
that are lined with hibiscus and oleander, brilliant with bougainvillia. In this 
semi-tropical corner of the British Empire, the flowers are more abundant... 
their fragrance more heady. 





EVERYTHING IS BETTER IN—. 
. pe SL ntigh a ya ial 


FoR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, write The Bermuda Trade Development 
Board, Hamilton, Bermuda, or 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


In planning your trip to Bermuda, your Travel Agent can give you experienced 
help and complete service—at no cost to you. 
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Our Correspondents man ks... 


Palitana is a handmade heaven where wor- 


shippers forget the poverty and heat of India 


Letter From India 
Kathiawar 
HIs is the part of India that 
‘ik all travellers miss, the 
piece like an elephant’s ear 
that juts into the Arabian Sea north 
of Bombay (and may have been an 
island in Vasco da Gama’s day). In 
an area under half that of New York 
State, Kathiawar contains nearly 
two hundred out of the six-hundred- 
odd “native states” of all India, to- 
gether with considerable parcels of 
land belonging to the Gaekwar of 
Baroda, some 200,000 inhabitants 
of British India and twenty square 
miles of almost unregarded Portu- 
guese territory. 

In Kathiawar, you will find three 
or four states of comparatively re- 
spectable dimensions and dignity, 
many that have dignity without 
dimensions, and some that appear 
innocent of either. You may en- 
counter a ruler with an Edinburgh 
medical degree, a treasury stocked 
with shrewdly chosen foreign se- 
curities, and a well-developed elec- 
trification scheme for his rural sub- 


‘ jects; another with a mountain of 


debts, a horror of dogs and a terri- 
tory little larger than an elephant 
stockade. In one place I remember, 
an elderly European woman who 
had once been a chorus girl was 
living in a pit in the ground ina 
state of great sanctity. In another, 
a prince with whom I had played 
cricket at Cambridge was reputed 
to be practising witchcraft against 


his relatives nearer the throne. In 
a third, a lonely English railway 
engineer had kept himself sane for 
some years by painting Audubon- 
esque studies of more than six hun- 
dred Indian birds. 

But Kathiawar has other distinc- 
tions. It contains the birthplace of 
Gandhi. It has something of a repu- 
tation for the breeding of horses and 
vatile, and it has known more spec- 
tacular rat plagues than Hamelin. 
In a hilly tract called the Gir For- 
est it has the last refuge of the 
Indian lion, remembered all over 
Asia in carvings and in poetry and 
in the names of men and places, but 
now confined to the tip of this west- 
ern peninsula. And in Kathiawar 
also is Palitana, a place of pilgrim- 
age for the Jains, the nonconform- 
ists of Hinduism, adherents of a 
faith as old as Buddhism and with 
stouter powers of survival. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
calls the Jains “the last direct rep- 
resentatives on the continent of 
India of those schools of thought 
which grew out of the active philo- 
sophical speculation and earnest 
spirit of religious enquiry that pre- 
vailed in the valley of the Ganges 
during the fifth and sixth centuries 
before the Christian era.” I like to 
think of them as the walking justi- 
fication of Saint Paul’s observation 
that ‘godliness is profitable unto all 
things, having promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to 
come.” In the prosperous city of 


For centuries Jains have climbed the hills to pray in Palitana’s temples. 
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RUGGED FAVORITE FOR ALL OUTDOORS 
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100% VIRGIN WOOL JACKETS eo LEATHER COATS 


Another outstanding E « W product. Preferred by all whose love of 





active outdoor life calls first for the right outer gear. Like a Polar 





Coat. Streamlined yet roomy for easy action with real comfort. Rugged 





against icy winds of open field or woodland briar. 





If all these years you’ve missed POLAR’s protective extras, now be- 





fore that next trip, get agquainted with outdoor apparel at its best. 





Choose from bold plaid 100% virgin wool jackets or rich-toned plump 





leathers in browns or tan. Moderately priced, but way up there in quality. 
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How we retired with ‘200 a Month 


Just as I finished, Nell came rushing 
downstairs in a hurry as usual. But I 
stopped long enough to tear out the 
coupon at the bottom of the ad. I stuck 
it in an envelope and dropped it in the 
mail on our way to the show. 

Well, that was back in 1926. A few 
years later, the stock market crashed 
and the depression came along. Then 
the war. Many times I was thankful 
that I had my Phoenix Mutual Plan. 

Well, a while back my sixtieth birth- 
day arrived—and was that a celebration! 
I was all set to retire. And it wasn’t long 
before my first Phoenix Mutual check 
for $200 came in. So we sold the Scars- 
dale house and headed for California. 


We're in a beautiful spot here, just 
right for us. And every month, right on 
the dot, the postman hands us another 
check. Security? Why, we have more 
than lots of rich people. Our income is 
guaranteed for life! 


Send for Free Booklet 
This story is typical. Assuming you start 
at a young enough age, you can plan to 
have an income of $100 to $200 a month, 
or even more—beginning at age 55, 60, 
65 or older. Send the coupon and re- 
ceive, by mail and without charge, a 
booklet which tells about Phoenix Mu- 
tual Retirement Plans and how to qual- 
ify for them. Similar plans are available 


for women. Don’t delay. 
6) 


Send for your copy now 
estasutecoe ere 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Retirement Income Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


We'd never be out here in California 
today, financially independent, if it 
hadn’t béen for what happened back in 
Scarsdalé, ‘the night of September 10, 
1926. How do I remember the date? It 
was my fortieth birthday and Nell had 
gotten tickets for “Countess Maritza”’ 
to celebrate. While she was dressing 
that night I sat in the living room, 
looking through a magazine. 

I suppose any man feels kind of seri- 
ous when he hits forty. Someday we 
wanted, Nell and I, to really enjoy life. 
Move out where nye suromer all year, 
in southern California. Grow flowers 
and soak up the sun. Have time for 
living. But how could we? 

We hadn’t saved much. And I real- 
ized that a half of my working years 
had gone. I had a good job and a fair 
salary. But we found it hard to bank 
anything. So I began to wonder— must 
I always live on a treadmill, like so 
many others? 

As I turned the pages, an ad caught 
my eye and I started to read it. Oddly, 
the ad seemed meant for me. There was, 
it said, a way for a man to retire on an 
income—without ever being rich. It was 
called the Phoenix Mutual Retirement 
Income Plan. With it, I could arrange 
to get a guaranteed income of $200 a 
month beginning when I reached 60. 
And it wasn’t just an income for myself 
alone. The Plan actually provided an 
income as long as either 


Nell or I lived. 
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Ahmedabad one may see the stone 
feeding places that they built for 
the birds of the air, and the stricter 
Jains are so reluctant to harm any 
living thing that they will not eat 
after sunset lest night-flying insects 
should be accidentally absorbed 
with their food, nor venture abroad 
without a protective piece of muslin 
over their mouths. Yet more aus- 
tere are those of the Digambara 
sect, the sky-clad ones, who go 
about the world as mother-naked 
as the images in the Jain shrines 
and temples. And with all this sim- 
plicity, this animistic metaphysic, 
this regard for the soul in the atom, 
the Jains are by an’l large a trading 
community of wealth and prestige. 
The last Jain to whom I talked, 
shortly after the war, received me 
in a vast villa in New Delhi. Hav- 
ing discussed the wholesome ethics 
of the Franciscan path of simplicity, 
he enquired whether any of the 
larger London newspapers was likely 
to come into the market. I under- 
stand that this white-clad, non- 
smoking, nondrinking philosopher 
had recently acquired the chief 
English daily of Bombay, as well as 
the entire stretch of the pipe line 
to China. I remembered then my 
wanderings in Kathiawar, and the 
Holy Hill of Palitana; and he com- 
mended my pilgrimage. 

The double crest of this Holy 
Mountain, and the pass between, 
swarms With Jain temples and their 
subsidiary buildings. From all over 
India, for several hundred years, 
wealthy Jains have left here the 
memorials of their piety, and still 
do so. How many temples are 
there—two hundred, five hundred, 
a thousand? A guidebook, if there 
were one, would tell me; but there 
are times when one prefers to see 
things first in all the excitement of 
unashamed ignorance, and to look 
for a guidebook afterwards—or 
even to write one’s own. 

That comparatively few of the 
Palitana temples are of such hoary 
antiquity as would entitle them to 
the trained tourist’s respect is clear 
even to the amateur eye. But if I 
had been Karl Baedeker, carefully 
sowing the asterisks of excellence in 
his guides to the countries of the 
world, I would have awarded Pali- 
tana all the stars in the printer’s 
firmament. It is a handmade 
heaven and it has a right to them. 

What Baedeker or Murray may 
actually have’ to say of the Holy 
Mountain I have yet to discover. 
But the library of the Bhavanagar 
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Our Correspondents Tell Us... ¢ 


State Guesthouse, if it could not 
tell me that, happened to provide a 
copy of The Pilgrim’s Progress. And 
who better than Bunyan could 
guide me up the toilsome way to 
the Shining City? “ There you shall 
not see again such things as you saw 
when you were in the lower region 
upon the ‘earth, to wit, sorrow, 
sickness, affliction and death.” 

Nor did we see such things. The 
mountain’s camel back rises two 
thousand feet (for that figure I have 
purely local authority) above the 
thirsty plains of Kathiawar. We 
were a straggling line of early-morn- 
ing pilgrims, climbing the rough 
steps and track towards the summit, 
leaving sorrow, sickness, affliction 
and death behind us in the summer 
fields and the huddled villages. To 
‘a traveller in rural India these 
things are not easy to forget. But I 
forgot them. They reappeared for 
an instant, on the crest of the last 
ridge, in the person of an old peas- 
ant woman picking her downward 
path. She must have seen some- 
thing else. Behind her rose the hill 
with our first clear view of its glitter- 
ing crown of temples. The woman’s 
ancient face was creased into a 
smile. “I have seen heaven!” she 





Beggars are pilgrims too. 


said, and waved us upward to find 
our own satisfaction. 

From Mont-Saint-Michel to Fu- 
jiyama, from Kailas to Adam’s 
Peak, man has sought God upon the 
mountain tops. Ararat saved him 
from destruction, Sinai gave him a 
law, cloudy Olympus throned his 
pantheon. Airplanes have flown 
over Everest, but the caves and 
peaks of the Himalayas still hold 
their secrets and will draw men’s 
thoughts, for aught I know, until 
the end of time. 

In England, how natural if is to 


look down to find blessedness. Some 
green and sun-warmed valley, where 

spring wakes the birds and flowers 

while the hilltops are still cold and 

silent, persuades us most easily to 

the concept of a giver of all good 

things. A wide, well-harvested plain 

offers up its own worship, and our 

ancestors joined in it. But when 

summer comes to India, how many 

can even think coherently under 

that implacable sky that seems to 

shut down like a brazen lid upon 

the roasting fields, neutralising 

sound and colour and leaving only 

the all-pervading property of heat? 

The Viceroy (I am thinking of the 

old days) repairs to Simla, and 

others seek their favourite resorts; 

while humbler folk look up to the 
hill temples where the thick air 

clears and a cool breeze wanders, 

and man can worship in singleness 
of heart. For all our heavens are 
heavens of escape. 

The labour of reaching such sky- 
hung sanctuaries is important both 
for their holiness and their desir- 
ability. Only the very old, the very 
young or the infirm will use the 
rough palanquins that bearers hold 
ready at the foot of the Palitana 
mountain. Obscurely, even a for- 
eigner feels that there is something 
at the summit which must be 
earned to be appreciated. I remem- 
ber a German lady who bought a 
chalet above Heidelberg with a 
hauntingly lovely view across the 
Neckar to the forest hills of the 
Odenwald. When I visited her she 
had lived with that view, morning 
and evening, for five years, and 
there were times when she could not 
bear to let her eyes rest upon it. A 
strange mortification was slowly 
consuming her enjoyment. The per- 
fection was too great. “One should 
come upon such a view,” she said, 
“once or twice in a lifetime, after a 
long day’s climb. To wish to have 
it forever is a terrible mistake.” 

Let the traveller to Palitana, 
therefore, disregard all guidebook 
suggestions of conveyance, and 
taste for an hour or two the exer- 
tions and emotions of the pilgrim. 
The path is long, but in few places 
very steep, and there are several 
small resthouses on the way. The re- 
ward is a playbox paradise, gaily 
painted, clean as a new pin, a city of 
temples that some child of the 
giants might have built with his toy 
bricks. Down at the base of the hill 
the Noah’s Ark elephants that 
guard the first step will give you 
that idea, and up at the top every- 
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Our Correspondents Tell. Ua; 


thing seems to conform to the 
decorative scheme of the toy the- 
atres, penny-plain-tuppence- 
coloured, that have now gone sadly 
out- of fashion. Here is a whole 
town such as the Jains especially 
love to build for their saints, with 
gracious water tanks for priest and 
pilgrim, with tiled streets and 
flights of steps and wandering cor- 
ridors that know no traffic but that 
of naked feet, and with battlements 
that never have been assaulted. 
The carvings are picked out in 
green and scarlet and gold. The 
towers are washed in pale blue or 
lemon yellow or dazzling white. 
Everything gleams and sparkles in 
the dancing air. Everything is 
scrupulously clean. Everything is 
a little unreal, as heaven should be, 
yet unmistakably the invention of 
innocence, as perhaps heaven is. 

Palitana knows no religious 
gloom, no Gothic shadows of terror 
and remorse, no anguished baroque 
ecstasies. A visitor from Christen- 
dom, accustomed to a certain de- 
gree of solemnity in places of wor- 
ship, may find the atmosphere 
frankly jolly. We arrived, with the 
whirring of pigeons’ wings about us, 
in time to witness the morning 
ablutions of the principal image. 
These were carried out with a 
merry clatter of vessels that made 
the temple ring like a milking shed. 
Those who had made garlands for 
worshippers were crying their wares 
outside, and a lively auction was 
proceeding for the right to be the 
day’s chief ministrant, a privilege 
won by the highest offer of food 
for the image and his servitors. 

The streets of Bunyan’s heavenly 
city were paved with gold. If Pali- 
tana cannot offer us precisely this, 
it shows us heavy silver doors, 
marble mosaics and idols loaded 
with astonishing jewels. Here, be- 
yond any doubt, are riches, and the 
ring of rupees on the offering tray 
is proof that the poorest pilgrim 
bears no grudge. To look down 
from the ramparts of this lofty 
treasury upon the endless acres 
blistering far below is indeed to 
look out of a window of heaven 
upon a bleakly distant world. As 
far as the eye can rove, to a horizon 
trembling in the heat, no blessed 
green relieves the black cotton 
earth and the brown crust of arable. 
A river—it must be the Shetrunji— 
finds a thin and painful way across 
a leather map otherwise featureless. 
That life could be sustained down 
there is hard to believe. 
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(continued ) 


But we must go back to it. The 
pilgrim’s bliss is brief. He may not 
stay the night nor prepare his food 
on the Holy Mountain. The heat 
closes in on us once more. At each 
step of the final flight it seems to 
rise up in bars across the eyes. And 
beside these steps sit beggar men 
and women and ragged children who 
had not been there at dawn. Their 
cries are continuous and pitiful. We 
are on earth again, amongst sorrow, 
sickness, affliction and death. But of 


*‘Baksheesh, sahib, baksheesh !” 


the few coins that I give them, not 
daring to look into their eyes, how 
many will be carried back up the 
steps and laid at the marble feet in 
the temples? 

A hot wind is blowing, as if a 
door into hell had been suddenly 
jerked open. Unanswerable ques- 
tions crowd upon my mind, a west- 
ern mind that perpetually asks, 
“What is to be done?” At the foot 
of the mountain a Digambara 
passes me on his way to worship, 
clothed with heaven, naked as the 
day he was born, and burned by a 
thousand suns. Either he has 
found the final answer to these 
questions, or else they have never 
troubled him. And perhaps it is a 
relative of his who will buy the pipe 
line to China. But now, staff in 
hand, he is striding up to heaven 
without a guidebook. 

—FRANCIS WATSON 


Francis Watson was born in York- 
shire, educated at Cambridge, has 
been a journalist and has written nine 
books. He went to India in 1938 on 
an assignment with the rajah of 
Aundh state, has lived and worked 
with both Hindus and Moslems. Dur- 
ing the war, he served with the British 
Army, General Staff and later with 
the Government of India.— Ed. 
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GOOD-BY, 
AMERICA 


by BEVERLEY BAXTER 


Editors’ Note— Beverley Baxter is a Conservative Member of Parliament in 
Britain. He wrote this farewell to America at the end of a recent visit. 


Good-by to New York, with its proud neck reaching to the stars, 

Its luxury restaurants serving food for one that would keep alive a 
German family for a week, 

Its courtesy, its tolerance and its elegance, 

Its overheated houses and its beauty when the lights come on. 

Its shop windows, driving dollarless Englishwomen to thoughts of crime, 

Its bulky newspapers weighing more than truth itself, 


Its tabloids shouting murder, and the greyhound legs of She Who Was 
Involved, 


Its taxi drivers, wiser than the oracle and twice as eloquent, 

Its theatres, where shows are gay and audiences subdued, 

Its Negro porters with soft voices that enchant the alien ear, 

Its bountiful hotels where if you put your shoes outside the door they 
think that you are through with them, 

Its friendly voices on the telephone and the wonder of the instrument itself. 

Its tongues and dialects that waft you back to other days in Europe, 

Its symphony of traffic scored for horns alone, 

Its river bringing foreign ships straight to the heart of things, 

Its luncheon rush libationing the twin gods of Hurry and Dyspepsia, 

Its policemen, sphinxlike as detectives at a rich man’s wedding, 

Its crouching churches in the shadow of materialism’s temples, 

Its debutantes proclaiming proudly that they’ve Got Their Man, 

Its radio where dulcet voices sing of Soap and Soup, 

Its winter air that falsely makes one young and tireless, 

Its lights on Broadway telling us that this one is the show of shows, 

Its magic when the moon has lit her lamp, 
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Its sad small dogs, sans grass, sans trees, sans everything, 

Its shops for men with clothes that no one wears, 

Its stations vaster than the Coliseum in Rome, 

Its cynics who believe in Santa Claus, and wits who keep their friends, 
Its women, middle-aged, with youthful legs and no surrender in their eyes, 
Its cocktail bars where words fly up though thoughts remain below, 

Its subways dwarfing man in body and spirit, 

Its gracious parks, 

Its Harlem harlequinade, 

Its red lights turning swift to green, for in New York ’tis never amber, 
Its strength, its faith, its noise, its fascination. 


Good-by, New York, I’m going home, 


I’m going home to London with 

Its old, unpainted face, 

Its scars of war and weariness of peace, 

Its lukewarm cocktails and its open grates, 

Its narrow streets, its empty shops, 

Its breadless soup, its fish without lemon, its ink called coffee, 
Its cold and rain and wintry fog, 

Its stately crescents with their moonlit roofs, 

Its parks, the Mall, and Big Ben clanging yet another hour, 
Its queues and queues and queues and queues, 

Its forms and coupons and ration books, 

Its clubs with waiters older than antiquity, 

Its river that remembers when the Romans came, 

Its license laws that tell you when to drink, 

Its calm that rests upon it like a cloak, 

Its painful lack of neon and of nylon, 

Its Parliament where Churchill still is heard, 

Its King, First Servant of the State, 

Its memories, its troubles and its heritage. 


London, I’m coming home. 


Good-by, America, I’m going home. I’m going home to England with 

Its trains as cold as charity, 

Its bedrooms with the light upon the farthest wall, 

Its soapless basins, which may lack a towel, too, 

Its gentle countryside, as though a poet planned it for his own, 

Its ancient inns just at the winding of the road, 

Its rustics, knowing all God meant that men need know, 

Its village churches where lie the bones of those who fought with Drake 
and Grenville, 

Its factories that send their goods to other lands, 

Its moors and downs, its meadows, streams and hills, 

Its white cliffs that proclaim the nearest that the waves can come, 

Its charabancs and holiday camps invading sacred solitude, 

Its bicycles with saddles bearing many a sturdy fundament, 

Its thirsty fellows waiting for the pub to open, 

Its trains like toys within a nursery, 

Its fishing ships at sundown coming into harbour, 

Its lochs and lakes, its shimmering changeless charm, 

Its secret of the England that will never die. 


Good-by, America, I’m going home. 


They said in London that Id find you cold, 

Angered perhaps because we’re still in India or because we’re coming out— 
They couldn’t say for sure— 

But this they claimed, that you’d be cold. 

They said to wait until the Spring, 

When apple blossom comes and lambkins run behind their dams. 
They said I’d want to come home. 

I do, but— 

I found a nation steeped in Liberty, 

A nation healthy with political dispute, 

A giant with a giant’s troubles, 

A giant with a giant’s heart, 

A giant with a giant’s strength. 

I'm glad I came. 
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Mexican Men 


DEAR SIR: 

As a man and a Mexican I would like 
to correct some very grave errors on the 
part of Miss Barbara Schilly in regard to 
the “ great knowledge” that she acquired 
of Mexican men (Our Correspondents 
Tell Us, May Houmay). We are as 
courteous and polite to women as the 
best that can be found anywhere in the 
world . . . but being by nature ro- 
mantic and admirers of beauty in all its 
forms we possibly do stare at a pretty 
woman on the streets, with absolutely no 
offense meant. However, as is the case 
with 90 per cent of the feminine element 
that comes down from the U. S. in the 
hopes of encountering a “Mexican ro- 
mance,” they are quite flattered “to 
have a black-eyed, black-mustached 
caballero tripping after them... ”; 
their attitude is far from reserved. . . . 

The bands of mariachis are not street 
musicians but organized native typical 
bands, whose music is usually wound 
around our folklore and customs. You 
can hardly expect to find in a band of 
this kind a Caruso or a Rubinstein. . 

ROBERTO ZAPATA 


Mezico, D. F. 
DEAR SIR: 
. . . [have just returned from Mexico 
and . . . Miss Schilly’s letter strikes a 


very familiar chord. She and I would 
have a number of things to discuss about 
our asuntos de corazon. . . . 
JULIE STEINHILBER 
Flushing, New York 


DEAR SIR: 

... After almost two years and a half 
at the American Embassy in Mexico 
City from 1944 to 1946, I’ve learned 
that Mexican men consider American or 
European girls without chaperons fair 
game anytime. Cases have been reported 
where American women tourists have 
been propositioned in taxicabs by the 
drivers. One hotel clerk told me that it 
was not uncommon for an American 
woman tourist to ask him for a “ gigolo.” 
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I assume the woman was unconscious of 
the meaning of the word to a Mexican. 
Sooner or later the problem of the 
summer-school American girl in Mexico 
may require attention. Our easygoing 
ways are not understood. . . . When the 
University opens, the girl students from 
the U. S. have almost a gantlet to run. 
Practically all the male students sur- 
round the entrance to hunt blondes. 
Blondes are scarce in Mexico. The 
brunet is passed up, as she is so much 
like a Mexican girl. The men students 
shout and whistle and make remarks 
which embarrass the young women. . . . 
SAMUEL WHITAKER 

Kingston, N. Y. 


DEAR SIR: 

The delightfully written article on 
Mexican men is a subject that has been 
very much discussed in Mexico not only 
by attractive American tourists but by 
the Mexican men themselves. There is a 
great deal of unnecessary misunderstand- 
ing on the part of Americans. . . . 

In Mexico, or any other Latin Amer- 
ican country, the most important woman 
is the mother. . . . Perhaps their idea 
that a woman’s job in life is to make a 
home, have children, be loving and 
beautiful seems dull. But the results 
are noteworthy. There are fewer divorces 
and the average family is much larger 
than an American one. (True, the men 
are better off because of the accepted fact 
that they will have their ‘“‘affairs”’ on the 
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side, but woe be to the man who is in- 
discreet in this matter.) Now the Amer- 
ican tourist comes into the picture. All 
Latins envy the smartness and natural- 
ness of the average American girl and 
woman. Among themselves they consider 
it a “conquest” to be seen with an 
American female. They love to show off. 
It is part of their wonderful nature, but 
the public may assume that when a 
Mexican is seen alone with a girl she is 
either his wife or his mistress. . 
MADELINE TOURTELOT 
Evanston, Illinois 


DEAR SIR: 

. . « Ladies in Mexico or elsewherc 
below the Rio Grande do not make 
“dates” indiscriminately with men—or 
even with gentlemen. It is as simple as 
that! If we have our own rules of con- 
duct, Latins have theirs and who is there 
to gainsay their right to them? For a girl, 
unchaperoned and unattached, to accept 
the attentions of casual acquaintances 
when these involve night-club expe- 
ditions and parked-car sessions is, in 
Mexican thought—male and female—an 
open admission that she is inviting the 
logical development of the situation she 
has created. Useless to say that this is 
ridiculous. It is true and the truth is 
never completely ridiculous or reason- 
less. For thousands of years customs and 
moral judgments have been operating to 
give the.Latin life its well-defined pattern. 

Speaking as a “‘career” woman and as 
an American who has lived many years 
in Mexico and Central America, I would 
like to say that Miss Schilly has taken 
her Hollywood or Chicago or perhaps 
even Kalamazoo-conditioned standards 
with her to a foreign land that she in no 
way understands and she is, even if 
humorous about it, still obviously resent- 
ful... . We can recognize easily what 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Ln only 3944 hours this magnificent, millon dollar train 
will whisk you between Chicago and Los Angeles / 


"Most any day now, America’s most beautiful new 
Diesel-electric train, the Golden Rocket, will begin 
39%(-hour, super-de luxe service between Chicago 
and Los Angeles over the scenic Rgck Island-Southern 
Pacific Golden State Route. a 

Riding the Golden Rocket will be a thrill- 
ing adventure; its decorations capture the 
Picturesque beauty of the Southwest—the 
grandeur of its mountains, deserts and can- 
yons—the inspiring colors of its flowers, 
Minerals and native costumes. 

The Golden Rocket strikes a high note in comfort 
and convenielice. Coach Passengers enjoy deep- 
cushioned, form-fitting reclining seats with individ- 
ual, full-length leg-rests. The Fiesta Car—gay meet- 


ing place for all passengers—has a refreshment bar, 

a coffee shop lounge, and a dining section serving 

delicious meals at modest prices. The Diner offers 

full-meal service comparable to that of the finest 
restaurants. Sleeping cars are all-room cars 
with roomettes, bedrooms, compartments 
and drawing rooms. The Observation has a 
fine lounge with buffet and beverage serv- 
ice, barber shop and valet. 


For the utmost in travel luxury at modest 

extra fare, ride the Golden Rocket. Ask 

your local Rock Island Passenger Agent for full 

facts—or write: A. D. Martin, Passenger Traffic 

Manager, Rock Island Lines, 723 La Salle Street 
Station, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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NOVA SCOTIA 


CANADA 


welcomes you to a romantic Acadian Holiday 


in the picturesque Land of Evangeline. 


You'll find yourself at home in hospitable Nova Scotia. Here 
is a wonderland where you are never more than 50 miles from 
the ocean. Enjoy every vacation pleasure: sailing, bathing, 
golf, deep-sea and fresh-water fishing, and, in season, hunting 
of every sort. Nova Scotia offers a wide choice of accommoda- 
tions in world renowned hotels, guest houses, bungalow 
camps and log cabins to give you real vacation enjoyment. 


Overnight from Boston by the luxurious cruise steamer 
S. S. Yarmouth of Eastern Steamsuip Lines sailing every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday from Central Wharf, Boston. 
Take your car and enjoy an interesting foreign tour. Complete 
maps and highway information available at all gas stations. 
Direct air, rail and bus service from the principal cities of 
United States and Canada. No passports required for U. S. 
citizens. Consult your TRAVEL AGENT or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Tracel Service 
65 Broadway, New York City 


American Express Travelers Cheques Protect Your Funds 


Offices in all principal cities 
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types of men—and Mexico has its full 
quota of gringa-hunting gigolos—she 
must have encountered. They behaved 
according to pattern—and this would 
apply to the adventurous male of 
any class of society in Latin America— 
and so has she. The patterns do not 
meet. 

. . . No lady who knows her way 
around will be insulted or followed or 
assaulted in Mexico City. Can we say 
as much of our own cities? 

FANCHON ROYER 
Los Angeles and Mezico 


DEAR SIR: 
Barbara Schilly’s Letter From Mezico 


is priceless. . . . ANNETTE L. MEGARGEE 
Olive View, California 

Chicago 

DEAR SIR: 


Houipay’s profile of Chicago (May) is 





the best that has ever been done‘in any 
magazine publication. 
PETER POLLACK, 
Public Relations Counsel 
Art Institute of Chicago 


DEAR SIR: 

I certainly was shocked when I opened 
the May Houtpay and found the picture 
at the beginning of Bronzeville. I am not 
a prude. I’m a graduate nurse but I feel 
that such things belong in medical maga- 
zines and not in literature which is read 
by laymen and women. Also, I am bring- 





ing up three children; they always have 
looked forward to the arrival of Houmay 
and have gotten much from it to take to 
school for it has been educational and 
interesting. If it is going to become a 
magazine that has to be kept from them 
because we are never sure what it con- 
tains and is going to print photographs 
which I feel should be kept from them 
until they are old enough to realize more 
of life, I will have to cross it off my list. 
MRS. F. A. ELLIS 
Arlington, California 


DEAR SIR: 

I am ten years old and I would like to 
make a complaint about your magazine. 
It is a very nice magazine but your May 
issue did not make me feel very well. You 
had that picture of the heart surgery. I 








could not eat any lunch that afternoon 
and did not feel well all day long. I do 
not think you should put things like that 
in magazines to make people sick. 
MARY RIBLET 
White Cloud, Michigan 


DEAR SIR: 

We students at Lynchburg College, 
who are constantly striving for a better 
understanding of the Negro and his 
problems, would like the opportunity of 
thanking the editor and staff of Hotipay 
for the spectacular and inspiring article 
on Bronzeville. It is through such mag- 
azine contributions that we more for- 
tunate Americans are enlightened on a 
vital subject which has been too long in 
the dark. J. E. HOLLAND II 

Lynchburg, Virginia 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . Provident Hospital is not the 
largest Negro hospital as you stated. 
The April 12 issue of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association rates it 
fourth: Provident, 196 beds; Kansas 
City General, 276 beds; Freedmen’s, 552 
beds; Homer G. Phillips, 750 beds. . . . 
I interned at Homer Phillips. 

M. E. FARRIS, M. D. 
Akron, Ohio 


The caption should have read: Provident 
is the largest volunteer Negro hospital in the 
country.— Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . Your Chicago issue failed to go 
into details for the various groups and 
communities that make up this great 
city. There are Mexican, Swedish, 
Polish and other communities that could 
be most colorful. An out-of-towner I 
talked to recently understood that 
Chicago was mostly populated with 
Negroes and no other definite group. . . . 

S. R. WISNIEWSKI 
Chicago, Illinois 


de Fert 2 


Quaint Usage 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . Asa student of the antique, I 
have had placed before me a rather gross 
error. I refer to George Frazier’s article, 
Almost Anything Goes in Chicago (May 
Houmay). Mr. Frazier points out the 
quaint usage by the Pump Room of the 
18th Century style of printing in which 
“‘s” within a word appeared as “f”, and 
illustrates his point with several se- 
lections from the menu. There is where 
he (or is it the Pump Room?) makes its 
mistake in spelling “dessert” as “def- 
fert,” for although an ‘‘s” within a word 
appeared as an “f”’, when a double “s” 
occurred only the first “‘ s gappeared as an 
“f”. I cite you the first sentence of the 
Declaration of Independence: “ When in 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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“You'll be telling \ 
another Tale of | 
Two Cities, 

Mr. Dickens” 
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Twenty-eight years’ 
flying experience. 






Ten years’ experience 

over the North Atlantic. 
Fifty-two ‘million miler’ 
Speedbird Captains. 
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**YOUR BOOKS, Mr. Dickens, have brought home the English character 
to people all over the world. And we, too, have carried British ways to 
some pretty distant places. Our 70,000 miles of Speedbird Routes now link 
five Continents . .. and with us you’d be at home over any one of them.” 


























See COVENT GARDEN, great fruit and vegetable market 
in the very heart of London. Here Pip, the hero of Dickens’ 
“Great Expectations,” often came to dine. Don’t miss 
J. Arthur Rank’s film version of this famous story. Watch 
for it at your local theatre. 









LONDON FROM NEW YORK OR MONTREAL 
From New York via SHANNON, WED., THURS., FRI., SAT., 
SUN.; via GLASGOW, TUES.: Fare,* $325.00 One Way, 
$586.70 Round Trip. Also from Montreal via GLASGOW, 
MON.: Fare,* $312.00 One Way, $561.60 Round Trip. 
*Fares to Scotland and Ireland are less. 


BALTIMORE-BERMUDA 
Sen every MON., THURS., SAT.; return, TUES., FRI., SUN. 
0.00 One Way, $126.00 Round Trip, plus 15% Fed. Tax. 
YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL OFFICE 
Information and reservations also at most airline offices 
or at BOAC, 420 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 











i? ‘NINETY YEARS AGO, Sir, in Bleak House, you made the Rev. Mr. 





“IN NEW YORK one afternoon, in London for lunch next day— 
crossing by Speedbird’s a different story to the weeks at sea you suffered 
on your previous trips here. No wonder those voyages rather damped your 
enthusiasm. Now, it’s fine your Great Expectations have been realised.” 
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Chadband say, “Can we fly, my friends? We cannot. Why can we not fly, ; 
my friends?’ And Mr. Snagsby interrupted him—‘No wings.’ I wonder 
what they’d both think now of BOAC’s 450,000 miles of flying every week!” 


OVER THE ATLANTIC...AND ACROSS THE WORLD 





SPEEDBIRD SERVICE 


B-0-A-C 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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The HORN Luggage line is 
complete... includes all types 
of hand luggage and trunks for 
every travel need. At most good 
stores everywhere. We'll be 
glad to furnish the name of 
the HORN dealer nearest you. 
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For those who go First Class 


Here’s luggage you'll use all year 
*round—the HORN Camp Trunk! 


Stylish and spacious and strong, 
it’s perfect for any vacation ... from 
a trip ’round the world to a trip to 
the country. Then, when you’re home 
again, use it as a storage chest, for 
sports and hobby equipment, or for 
dozens of other uses. 


A new manufacturing develop- 
ment makes this HORN Camp Trunk 
better than ever. It is covered inside 
and out with washable Fibertex, and 
enameled . . . making it more sanitary, 
scuff-proof and longer lasting. 12” 
deep, 30%” long, 16” wide, designed 
to fit your car’s luggage compartment. 
Sturdy steel corners and locks... 
roomy, rugged, removable tray. 


Available in brown, black, olive 
or blue. About $14.00 in most localities. 


A PRODUCT OF RICE-STIX 


Manufacturers 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


FOR vacations 


...+ but at home anywhere 
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the course of human events, it becomes 

necefsary for one people to difsolve. . . .” 
JOSEPH 8S. OPPE 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Frazier copied the Pump Room’s 
menu.— Ed. 


Jamaica Weather 


DEAR SIR: 

In World-Wide Weather for May (May 
Houiay) Kingston, Jamaica is included 
among cities that are said to be op- 
pressively hot, with cloudy weather 
during May. . . . Has your author ever 
been in Kingston in May? If so, he has 
forgotten that the cooling trade winds 
make that month very delightful in 
Kingston and elsewhere in the is- 
lands. . . . The number of hours of 
clear sunshine in May is so great that the 
appellation “cloudy” is undeserved. . . . 

JAMES ALBERT WALES 
The Jamaica Tourist Trade 
New York 


Author Day says: “My grouping of the 
warmer cities was based largely on an 
article by Robert G. Stone, Blue Hill 
Meteorological Observatory, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Health in Tropical Climates, in 
Climate and Man, 1941 Yearbook, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. A table on 
page 249 indicates that an average tempera- 
ture of 79.5 and average humidity of 79 per 
cent (Kingston averages) fall in the ‘al- 
ways very oppressive’ group. The trade 
winds do make a difference, of course, and 
my table doesn’t take wind or sun into ac- 
count. As for the ‘cloudy’ description: 
Kingston’s average cloud coverage is 56 per 
cent or more than half. The usual weather- 





bureau practice in its forecasts is to refer 
to such a sky condition as ‘cloudy.’ It does 
not preclude sunshine.” — Ed. 


Movies on Trains 


DEAR SIR: 

Al Hine’s movie column (April Hout- 
DAY) seems to imply that Chesapeake 
and Ohio was the first railway to demon- 
strate successfully, not long ago, that 
movies could be shown in trains. 

Back in 1938, Great Northern just as 
successfully demonstrated same by pro- 
jecting color-sound films on its trans- 
continental Empire Builder. Whether 
Great Northern was first to show movies 
to passengers I am not prepared to 
state. ... 

CHARLES W. MOORE 

Executive Assistant, Public Relations 
Great Northern Railway Company 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Mr. Hine says: “I did not mean to im- 
ply that the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
necessarily was the first or only railroad to 
show movies on trains. The Atlanta and 
West Point and the Western Railway of 
Alabama showed motion pictures on trains 
on August 26, 1920 and for several months 
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thereafter. A DeVry machine was used 
with an Edison phonograph furnishing 
musical L . Other railroads 
which have shown movies on trains inc! :de 
the Illinois Central in June, 1922; the 
Canadian National in January, 19:5; 
the Union Pacific in 1929; the Northern 
Pacific in 1934 and 1935 ; the Chicago and 
Northwestern in 1935; and the Atlantic 
Coast Line in 1938.” —Ed. 


King William 


DEAR SIR: 

Debs Myers says, on page 142 (April 
Houiway) “On that day (August 27, 
1690) Limerick . . . was the last barrier 
between the Norman general, King 
William, and the throne of Ireland.” 
Norman King William!!?? 

JOHN P. O'REILLY 
San Francisco, California 


Our mistake. Norman King William 
was born circa 1027, led the Normans in 
their invasion of England in 1066. The 
King William we meant was William of 
Orange, born 1650, only son of William II 
of England and Mary, daughter of Charles 
I of England:— Ed. 


Eamon de Valera 


DEAR SIR: 

. My daughter had studied in 
school one day recently that Eamon de 
Valera was president of the Irish Free 
State and backed up her statement witl: 
one of her history books as well as Co- 
lumbia Encyclopedia (1945). It was my 
contention that he was the prime minis- 
ter, but with this preponderance of 
evidence, I finally gave in. Then | 
saw the caption on your picture (May 
Houipay) “Prime Minister de Valera 
has his office,” etc. . . . 

J. LEO LEVY 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Don’t give in. Sean T. O' Kelly is presi- 
dent of Eire. Eamon de Valera is Min- 
ister for External Affairs and Taoiseach 
(prime minister).— Ed. 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . You classify Eamon de Valera as 
speaking a coarse brogue. (April Hou 
pay). This is impertinent and ridiculous. 
He is credited as an able diplomat and as 
a politician who really knows his way 
around; and I believe he is honorary 
chancellor of the Dublin University, 
which honor hardly is conferred on one 
who speaks only a vulgar dialectic type 
of the English language. . 

WILLIAM C. HANLEY 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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new adventure on an 


Alcoa Caribbean Cruise 


Far from humdrum life at home, yet only a few days sail over sparkling 
blue seas, is a whole new world of experience. It’s the land of the Carib- 
bean, where colorful sights, strange languages, unusual places to shop 


and magnificent tropical scenery provide exciting interludes to the fun 
of shipboard travel. 


You're going to have the best in living accommodations, too, on 
Alcoa’s 3 mew ships. For the Alcoa Cavalier, Alcoa Clipper and Alcoa 
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ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC. 


OFFICES IN: BALTIMORE, CHICAGO, MOBILE, MONTREAL, 
NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS, TORONTO 





Corsair have been specially built for Caribbean 

cruising. All the conveniences that designers 

could think of, from individually-controlled air 

we : conditioning, to swimming pools, are provided 
oad for your enjoyment. ; 


Pack your bags... join your friends on an Alcoa 
Caribbean cruise. Choose from 17-day trips leaving New York every 
3 weeks or 24-day trips leaving New Orleans every 2 weeks. See our 
local travel agent or Alcoa Steamship Company, Inc., 17 Battery Place, 
New York 4, N. Y. Or write for illustrated folder about these cruises. 
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Meet the New Zenith 


Holiday 


the New Kind of Portable Radio 
that Leads a Double Lite ! 


- 


“Q~ 


/, As a Ha ntly Carty- a bout for beach parties, picnics, camp trips, 


summer home. No lid to lift, no lock to unfasten. Just pick it up by the 
smart new type Flexo-Grip handle and carry your “Holiday” anywhere! Works on 
long-life battery (up to a year's normal use) as well as on AC or DC current. 


lee 
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2 As a Sleek Table Model for living room, bedroom, kitchen, 


children’s room, any room! A grand gift, too. When you set your 
“Holiday” down, the Flexo-Grip handle automatically snuggles close to the 
top—you'd never know this was a portable! Famous Zenith built-in Wavemagnet 
makes it an amazing distance-getter, with big set tone. 


Hear the “Holiday” today at your radio dealer's. 
99 


Rich Maroon 
Plastic Case. Now 
at Your Dealer's. 
*Battery extra. 
West coast price slightly higher. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 


COPR. 1947, ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
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LETTERS continued 


No impertinence implied or intended. 
Howmay said: “, . . even now he 
Limerick.”. We did not say a 
“coarse” brogue. Since 1921, de Valera 
has been chancellor of University College 
of Dublin, also known as National. Uni- 
versity of Dublin, which was founded by 
the Irish government after the British 
evacuation. At any rate, the fact that he 
uses “dis” and “dat” for “this” and 
“that” would not disqualify him for the 
chancellorship; nor does being an able 
diplomat and politician preclude the pos- 
sibility of his speaking with a brogue.— Ed. 
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Limerick Fact and Fancy 


DEAR SIR: 

I have read your article on Limerick, 
Eire (April Houtipay). Limerick may be 
a staid city by sexy American night-club 
standards, but it has far more of interest 
to offer a visitor than inadequate hotel 
service, feeble stories about “ characters” 
unheard of -by more than a few score 
neighboring citizens, and pubs no better 
or worse than the hundreds of question- 
able barrooms crowding any large 
Eastern American city... . 

. Contrary to the impression con- 
tained early in your article, there is a 
flourishing though small Protestant 
element in Limerick which for more than 
a century has contributed considerably 
to the industrial life of the city. The 
condensed-milk and butter industry, 
flour milling and ham and bacon curing 
plants in the city were developed by 
Protestants who still run them as well as 
several of the best retail stores in the 
city. . . . For over a century there 
has been harmony between Catholics 
and Protestants in Southern Ireland— 
witness the unanimous election some 
years ago of Douglas Hyde as first presi- 
dent of the Irish Republic. Indeed, 
Protestants furnished Wolfe Tone, 
Emmet, Parnell and Childers to the 
Irish freedom cause, to mention a few 
revered names from Irish history. 

... Any jarvey in Limerick will tell you 
that banshees and leprechauns, not elves 
and brownies, people the bogs and hills 
of old Ireland, including the area around 
the City of the Broken Treaty. . 

EDWARD A. THOMPSON 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Our research on spirits reveals that a 
banshee is a domestic spirit of Irish or 
Highland Scottish families who takes an 
interest in their welfare and wails at the 
approaching death of a family member, A 
leprechaun (Irish leith-bhrogan) is a fairy 
shoemaker, usually conceived as a tricky 
old man who, if caught, may reveal the 
hiding place of treasure. An elf is properly 
a mountain fay, but the term is loosely 
applied to airy creatures who dance on 
the grass or sit in trees and delight in the 
full moon. A brownie is the house spirit 
in Scottish superstition and in England is 
called Robin Goodfellow.— Ed. 
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Lowell ‘Mees 
DEAR SIR: 


In Good Reading (April Houtpay) 
Jerome Weidman says that Joan Lowell's 


Cradle of the Deep was considered a 
hoax. . . . I wonder if you could tell me 
in more detail about the so-called hoax. 
Was it proved to be such? It certainly 
was written in a wonderful style, with 
great depth of feeling; yet the in- 
formation was plentiful and in the right 
places. Certainly it was not, as Mr. 
Weidman says, “written with lurid 
shrillness.” LILI HALMA 

New York 


“Cradle of the Deep” (Simon and 
Schuster, 1929) was acknowledged by the 
publishers as not an autobiography of 
author Joan Lowell (photo above), bit a 
“romanticized version of a girl's life at 
sea.” The Literary Digest of May 23, 
1929, credits Lincoln Colcord in the New 
York Evening Post and Percy Stone, 
shipping expert of the New York Herald- 
Tribune with exposing “‘the nautical in- 
accuracy” of the book.— Ed. 
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Air-line Chef 


DEAR SIR: 

As your good magazine has told the 
public, Emil Salzman, Swiss chef ex- 
traordinaire, is most happy to tickle the 
palates of air travelers (Jt May Help bo 
Speak Up, March Houipay). But . . . 
you credit American Airlines with being 
blessed with the services of Mr. Salzman. 
Mr. Emil Salzman not only works for 
United Air Lines but he takes an in- 
ordinate pride in working for United. 
In fact, he takes such pride in turning 
out what both he and I think is the best 
food ever served aloft (compliments of 
United) that if he knew you were aboard 
he might resort to slightly seasoning his 
viands with arsenic. . . . If you plan on 
traveling the Main Line airway coast 
coast, don’t tell Mr. Salzman. . 

RAY CONNORS 
United Air Line 
Chicago, Illinois 


Mr. Connors’ warning to remain anony: 
mous has been passed on to Mr. Mort 
Weisinger, author of the HOLiDaY artide, 
who says: “The air lines are adjacent ® 
each other and I made the stupid error 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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CAPE LOOKOUT 


More fun...less cost 
...and the fishing is out of this world! 
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ovetnimer 


( ee to America’s most unusual and enjoyable coast. 300 miles of surf-bathing and 


iments ™ sun fun; calm sounds, bays, wide rivers for safe boating— with the Gulf Stream $15,000 IN PRIZES 

re aboaré just offshore .. . that’s North Carolina’s ocean vacationland. Southeastern 

soning his This ; yarn is . ; -_ . North Carolina’s 
is is the land of Virginia Dare, of Sir Walter Raleigh and America’s earliest é 


u plan on -s 

y coast to beginnings ... of the old plantation communities along the Albemarle, the Neuse and See Paul Green's 
1 . ; , ; LOST COLONY 

tied the Cape Fear. Sightsee and explore to your heart’s content. Enjoy all seashore activ- 


~~ on Roanoke Island 
Air Lines ites at North Carolina’s economical beach resorts. July — August 


9, Illinois AND THE FISHING IS OUT OF THIS WORLD! Champion channel bass, amberjack, bo- 


nj . ° : . . . i. 
ito, stripers, king mackerel (cero), sailfish, cobia, blues. Discount after Labor Day at Littiaj—. 


mest coastal hotels. Enjoy a golden, wonderful seashore autumn at special fall vacation rates. Pence send iltusteased, bookies, “North Carolina 


Variety Vacationland.” I prefer: 
Boats and accommodations are at all points until early winter. If you haven’t tried: [_] Seashore [_] Mountains 
these thrilling waters, be sure to come this year—best fishing is in the early Fall and 1d Age NE Ok Ah a Tekh a 


rates are more attractive. Mail the coupon for new, colorful literature and map. _— 


Fall Fishing Rodeo 
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HAND-FASHIONED QUALITY 


As illustrated $11.50 


MOCCASIN 


facnalent tes 


An authentic Moccasin interpreted in the 
Taylor Tradition ...smartly informal foot- 
wear hand-fashioned in lustrous Burnished 
Claret...tannage without peer. Distinctive 
Taylor craftsmanship brings to this fine 


Moccasin a rugged, rubber-soled construction. 


For the name of dealer nearest you, write 


TAYLOR CORP. 


MANUFACTURERS BOSTON, 


MASS. 
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listing Mr. Salzman under the wrong com- 


pany. I’m sorry for putting Mr. Salzman 
on Mr. Connors’ rival's pay roll.” —Ed. 


Sportsmen 


DEAR SIR: 

In the Letters column (May 
Houmay), I ran across the one titled 
So-called Sportsmen. It’s funny, but 
the defenders of our wild life feel im- 
pelled to tack “ so-called” on to “ sports- 
men” every time they condescend to 
notice our existence. They forget that 
it’s the sportsmen’s license money which 
supports state conservation depart- 
ments; . . . that it’s tax money re- 
moved from sportsmen’s pockets (with- 
out a struggle, I must add) which goes 
into the Pittman-Robertson fund; . . . 
that sportsmen are the ones who, along 
with the wardens, get out into the less- 
pleasant seasons of the year to spread 
feed for our wild life. 

They have never bothered to learn 
that a certain area will support just 
so much wild life and no more—thirty 
deer in an area which will support 
twenty means thirty dead deer, which 
apparently is preferable to allowing 
sportsmen to shoot ten deer. 


,, 
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. . . The defenders of our wild life very 
seldom turn out to be vegetarians dedi- 
cated to wearing no materials taken from 
animals. Possibly what they resent in 
sportsmen is consistency— an en- 
viable quality. ROGER MARSH 

Hunting § Fishing Magazine 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Brighter Policemen 


DEAR SIR: 

We wish to call to your attention a 
portion of the article Where the Car is 
King, by Lloyd Shearer (February 
Houtpay.) It is our belief that the un- 
warranted statements made therein con- 
cerning the activities and generai qual- 
ities of Los Angeles motorcycle officers 
serve only to destroy the fine relation- 
ship between the police officer and the 
public which this department has been 
attempting to maintain. 

To achieve true success, a police de- 
partment must earn and retain the con- 
fidence of the public whom it serves. 
This can be accomplished only by con- 
stant and earnest endeavor on the part 
of all employees of the department to 
perform their duties in an efficient, hon- 
est and businesslike manner. 

The most important phase of a police 
department’s public relations is the con- 
tact made by the individual officer 
during the course of his day’s work. 


Moreover, traffic-law enforcement is a 
negative activity. For these reasons, 
partnership between the traffic-law en- 
forcement agency and the press is abso- 
lutely essential. 

. . « Let us see whether you agree 
with your writer who says “The second 
reason is as stupid as some of our police- 
men .. .” and “what we need in the 
Golden State . . . is more and brighter 
policemen.” The Los Angeles motorcycle 
policeman is the result of a selection 


process more rigid than any other used in 
this country today. He must first be 
come a regularly sworn member of the 
police department by satisfactorily pass- 
ing a comprehensive Civil Service exami- 
nation comprising written, oral and 
physical tests. He then undergoes seyv- 
eral weeks’ training at the Police Acad- 
emy where he receives general police 
instruction as well as specialized train- 
ing. . . . He learns to be firm but cour- 
teous, to be quiet, civil and orderly. He 
learns to control his temper and to ex- 
ercise patience and discretion. 

With regard to the statement “they 
hide under trees and camouflage them- 
selves to blend with the local foliage,” 
your writer has, in an attempt to be fa- 
cetious, done law-enforcement officers an 
injustice which will be difficult to erase. 
Your writer need only have checked 
with any police department to learn 
the elements of visible patrol almost 
universally accepted and practiced to- 
day. . 

C. B. HORRALL, Chief of Police 
B. R. CALDWELL, Deputy Chief 
Director of the Traffic Bureau 
Los Angeles, California 


Mr. Shearer’s reply: “Before I wrote 
this article, I drove down to see Chief 
Horrall, . . . I showed him my cre 
dentials, and asked pleasantly if he could 
spare me five or ten minutes. . . . 

“Do you know what this man did, this 
distinguished civil servant who stanchly 
believes that ‘to achieve true success, 
etc.’? He said: ‘I’m very busy. Got no 
time. Go see Reed.’ (Joe Reed is the 
assistant police chief.) ‘Perhaps,’ I said, 
* you could see me some other time, Chief?’ 

***No,’ was the answer. A nice, firm, 
round ‘no.’ I traipsed to Reed's office, 
asked his okay to get from the police statis 
tician the latest figures on traffic crimes in 
Los Angeles. ‘No,’ snapped Reed. ‘Ge 
*em out of the library.’ 

***Those figures are two months old,’ I 
said. ‘I want the latest stuff.’ Reed, with 
a strong shrug of his right shoulder, 
said, ‘Got no time to argue with you.’ 

“Now I find that Chief Horrall, who 
couldn’t spare me five minutes, has found 
time enough to sit down and write a long 
letter condemning me for saying, ‘what 
we need in the Golden State, amongst 
other things, is more and brighter police 
men.”.”—Ed. 





Address correspondence for this department to “Letters to the Editor,” HOLIDAY, 
Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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COUNTESS MARA TIE 


From California, where casual living is the way of life, come luxurious Thomas Shirts. Each is custom-constructed, single needle 


stitched, cut for all-time comfort. Every Thomas Shirt may be worn equally well with or without a necktie. Shirt pictured 


about $10. Other models from $7.50. At better men’s wear counters coast to coast. Or write Thomas Shirt Co., Los Angeles 15 
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Backstage 


with 


Holiday 





ERE’S A CLASSIC Smith Col- 
lege story about Miss Mary 
Ellen Chase (Maine People 

are Mod'rale, page 54) who has 
been teaching English courses there 
since 1926. During a train trip in 
her lower berth one night, Miss 
Chase was brushing her hair and 
carelessly beating a tattoo with her 
brush on the ceiling. A few moments 
later a missive on pink note paper 
was thrust through her curtains. 
The note read: ‘Madam; Shall I 
come down?” 

“Almost more than my terror at 
this moment,’ Miss Chase has been 
quoted as saying, “was the mon- 
strous use of the semicolon.” 

Miss Chase was born in Blue Hill, 
Maine, and began writing to earn 
her way through the University 
(her first published piece was a 
football story for which she re- 
ceived seventeen dollars). Since 
then, she’s written nineteen novels 
and textbooks and has contributed 





to leading magazines. Mary Peters, 
one of her best-known novels, is a 
book about Maine boat builders, 
seamen and fishermen. Windswepl 
is both the title of one of her books 
and the name of her summer home 
at Petit-Manan Point. “It has be- 
come the one place in the world for 
me,”” Miss Chase says. 


OHN GOULD (Maine Cellars, page 
J 58) says: “ Biographical data is 
much more interesting if I am al- 
lowed two spits to loo’ard first.” 
After we'd allowed him the spits, he 
went on: “I am thirty-eight years 
old, sound in wind and limb, handy, 
and will stand without hitching. 
My wife is named Dorothy and 
makes nice doughnuts. Littlejohn 


24 


is nine and Kathie is going on five. 
We live on the old family farm in 
Lisbon Falls, Maine, which was 
cleared by my great-grandfather in 
the 1700’s, and have just finished 
rebuilding his old home, which 
burned.” Mr. Gould’s book, The 
House That Jacob Built, which was 
inspired by this construction, will 
come out this fall. The Hotmay 
article is a portion of the book. 





He characterizes himself as a 
“working model of all those hopeful 
souls who (a) wish to retire to the 
country and own a farm; (b) wish to 
retire to the country and write a 
best seller; (c) wish to retire to the 
country and publish a weekly news- 
paper; (d).wish to retire anyhow.” 
His future plans, he adds, ‘‘consist 
of more of the same.” 


“A COUPLE of interesting things 
that have happened to me 
lately,” says Ben Lucien Burman 
(Shantyboat on the Mississippi, 
page 106) “are (1) that my novel, 
Blow for a Landing, translated into 
German, is a great success in Ger- 
many—this after I’ve got pretty 
thoroughly battered up in two 
wars fighting them; and (2) a 
week after I received this news word 
came that the French had given 
me the Legion of Honor. Life is 
very queer.” 

The Legion of Honor was awarded 
Mr. Burman for his services in 
World War II. He was the first 
writer to reach the Free French in 
Africa after the French collapse, 





the first to reveal the nature of the 
Pétain government and the first to 
inform the world that a new France 
was being reborn in the Congo. For 
months he was America’s sole 


source of information about the 
Free French in Brazzavillein French 
Equatorial Africa. He continued 
his championing of the Free French 
in the New York Herald-Tribune 
after his return; his dispatches and 
articles were incorporated in his 
book, Miracle on the Congo. 

“T have a crazy habit of going 
to Africa to write my Mississippi 
books,” Mr. Burman says. “I be- 
lieve a writer can do a better job 
when he has a perspective. Part of 
all three of my Mississippi novels, 
including Steamboat Round the Bend 
and Blow for a Landing, were 
written in Africa. My most recent 
book, Rooster Crows for Day, is a 
story of Africa; so it was written in 
America.” 


—. I was very young,” re- 
calls Clarence H. Knapp 


(Saratoga Springs, page 80) “I was 
strong in my conviction that Sara- 
toga was the most beautiful place 
in the world. My conviction is 
stronger today.” His knowledge of 
Saratoga Springs history (which he 
describes as “better than fair’’) is 





backed by an extensive collection 
of earliest newspapers and publica- 
tions concerning the spa. 

Mr. Knapp is a one-time reporter, 
practicing lawyer, mayor of Sara- 
toga Springs, United States Com- 
missioner, member of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee and candi- 
date for the New York State Senate 
“for which I was defeated by an 
uncomfortable majority.” He has 
been Director of Publications, De- 
partment of State, of New York, 
since 1934. He is also Ambrose 


’ Glutz, the name he used when he 


was a steady contributor to F.P.A.’s 
Conning Tower column for several 
years. Under his own name, he’s 
written prose and verse for The 
New Yorker and published a book, 
I’m Sorry If I Have Offended, a col- 
lection of sob ballads which had 
appeared in that magazine. Actor 
Monty Woolley — “unofficial mayor 
of Saratoga Springs” —and writer 
Frank -Sullivan—a_ resident for 
many years—are both close personal 
friends of Mr. Knapp (see above, 
where the author is at left); the 
picture was taken at Saratoga 
Springs, naturally. 
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BOSTON 


by BENJAMIN RUSSELL 


Photographs by Arthur Griffin 


in Boston, the city government has 

placed bronze markers. One at the corner 
of Boylston and Tremont Streets says that John 
Quincy Adams once had a house there. This 
marker is mounted on the Hotel Touraine, 
which, at a somewhat later time in history — 
say, thirty-five years ago—was a favorite 
meeting place of that breed of Bostonians 


( NUMEROUS POINTS of historical interest 


¢—— 


Bostonians like to feed pigeons on the Common 
across from Park Street Church, built in 1809. 











The town of the Bean and the Cod is a cosmopolitan city; 


all racial strains join in perpetuating its traditions 


variously known as Brahmins, Cold Roast 
Boston and Codfish—the old Yankee first 
families. 

The Touraine was at that time Boston’s 
most expensive hotel. The atmosphere was 
genteel, the dining rooms spacious and quietly 
elegant; high-toned Bostonians sipped their 
sherry there and ate oysters or soft-shell 
crabs, secure in the assurance that they were 
surrounded only by others of their kind who 


had smiled aristocratically and nodded 
politely as obsequious captains ushered them 
to their accustomed tables. 

Today the Touraine is still a favorite 
meeting place of Boston, but it is changed. 
The once spacious lobby and dining rooms 
have been subdivided into a hive of bars, cock- 
tail lounges and supper rooms, where service- 
men treat their girls to rye highballs, college 


students dance and (Continued on Page 29) 





On Newspaper Row passers-by read the late news between editions from the bulletin boards of the Globe, one of Boston’s five major newspapers, 
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(Continued from Page 27) drink beer or rum-and- 
Cokes, salesmen press cocktails on prospective 
customers, and middle-aged couples com- 
mune over Scotch-and-sodas. On a typical day 
or night, the patrons will include a few Cod- 
fish of the younger generation, as well as others 
of less formidable New England background; 
they will also include some of Boston’s other 
racial stocks; and, except to a carefully ap- 
praising eye, they will all be indistinguishable 
one from another. 

The Touraine of the previous generation was 
of the legendary Boston. The Touraine now 
presents a better specimen of the real, modern 
Boston, a city with a heterogeneous population 
living where history, traditions and legends 
have been made for a matter of three cen- 
turies—and proudly putting up bronze mark- 
ers to proclaim it. 

Boston is. probably the most _history- 
conscious big city in the United States. Only a 
minority of its present residents is descended : ; 
from those whom the political orators are fond Peery rio 
of hailing as “the Forefathers.” Those of | The State House is noted for its middle section, which was designed by the great architect, Bulfinch. 
more recent origin run the city politically, 
increasingly challenge the economic control of } me 
the old families, and set the prevailing pat- $ _ 
terns of everyday life. 

Their pride in Boston’s past, particularly in 
the events of 1776, is one of the obvious facts 
of Boston life. It-is no mere coincidence that 
most of the bronze markers have been put up 
during the recurring administrations of Mayor 
James Michael Curley, who knows how to get 
emotional responses from his constituents. 
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The Passing of Cold Roast Boston 


Even without its historical markers, Boston 
is full of reminders of the colonial and revolu- 
tionary periods. It is also full of reminders— 
like the Touraine—of the more recent era, 
which has also passed; when, according to the 
old lines, Lowells spoke only to Cabots, and 
Cabots spoke only to God. Most old Bos- 
tonians, like most of the outside world, don’t 
quite realize that this era has passed. They 
know that the Roman Catholic Church has 
bought the old Sears House at Arlington 
Street and Commonwealth Avenue, one of the 
Back Bay’s most stately mansions, for a 
Shook; that the Katharine Gibbs school. for Many Beacon Street houses indicate antiquity with prized old window panes, now turned lavender. 
ee an asec a Arched Georgian doorway and fluted columns at Antique shops, such as this on Beacon Hill, 
Robert Bradford has recently cut up his late 54 Beacon are typical of classical Bulfinch design. find many patrons in city:-keen on old things. 
father’s Beacon Street house into small apart- 
ments for veterans, and that most of the 
old Back Bay houses of the Brahmins are 
now either schools, apartments or rooming 
houses—or even, in a few cases, night clubs 
or bars. 

Yet the aura of Cold Roast Boston still clings 
to the Back Bay and even more to Beacon Hill, 
where relics of the legendary Boston still sur- 
vive: human museum pieces in whom the rest 
of Boston takes a certain pride—though a 
somewhat more amused and patronizing pride 
than it takes in the (Continued on Page 31) 

= 

Louisburg Square, with its private park and 
ancient houses, epitomizes the Beacon Hill 
fection of ultraconservative Boston society. 

















a) 





Looking east from the Court House roof. The tower is the Custom House. In middle foreground is old Faneuil Hall. Quincy Market is behind it. 


Looking south on Atlantic Avenue. Dewey Square, in front of South Station, teems with workers hurrying to jobs in the downtown district. 
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(Continued from Page 29) exploits of Paul s | 
Revere and the Bunker Hill patriots. | 6 
What the Chamber of Commerce defines as t 
Metropolitan Boston—with the authority of | 
the Census Bureau behind it—is an area of 
more than a thousand square miles, with Me 
nearly 2,500,000 people. This greater city is le 
made up of eighty-three municipalities, in- : 
Rs cluding such sizable cities as Cambridge and 1 gD . 
Somerville and such historic residential towns nv 4 Toy * d 
9 as Lexington and Concord. The political mu- - Pen PY ae ) cee 
Ril | | nicipality of Boston, however, covers only , my 1 y e % \ 
‘ about forty-seven square miles, and has a pop- : , ' "J ‘ my 

ulation of only about 770,000 people; whereas 

Boston proper, the original town, the Boston of 

aaa: most of the stores, offices, theaters and many 

of the most notable landmarks, is so small that 

almost everything is within walking distance, 

along streets so rambling and narrow that they 

seem actually to have been laid out on cow ad 
paths. The dominance of Beacon Hill and the 
Bulfinch-front State House over this old core 
of the city contributes to the illusion that Bos- 
ton is still the city of the Brahmins. 
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Busiest corner in Boston is at Washington Street and Trinity Church, built in 1877, is in Copley 
Summer and Winter Streets, near big department stores. | Square, across from the Boston Public Library. 


y Hub of the Solar System 


A boast of Oliver Wendell Holmes has been 
much misquoted as: ‘‘ Boston is the hub of the 
universe.” What he really said was that the 
State House, on Beacon Hill, was “the hub of 
the solar system.’”’ Whatever he may have 
meant by that, the State House is the focal 
point of the Brahmin Boston that still sur- FREE o&.i VERY 
vives. Just down Beacon Street, for instance, 
is the Athenaeum, the private library which 
old Boston families have maintained since 1807, 
where Emerson and Hawthorne and other 
Boston literati used to meet, and where you 
are still served tea with your books at the 
traditional charge of three cents. Near by is 
the Somerset Club, where a member wishing 
to have a lesser Bostonian admitted as his 
guest must bring him through the side door. 

Goodspeed’s Book Shop, also on Beacon Street, 

stresses, on a dignified business plate, its stock 

of old, out-of-print books, rather than modern 

best sellers; the pharmacy of Otis Clapp & 

Son continues to dispense drugs from big glass 

jars with gilt letters; and a little, old street Dudley Square is a transfer point for elevated lines Hotel Touraine, Boylston and Tremont, 
hawker, usually crying his wares on the Park im Roxbury, a district with a large Negro population. 
Street slope in front of the State House, offers, 

not sheet music or chocolate bars or even pen- Salem Street runs through North End, now pre- Smart shops line Newbury Street near Ritz- 
cils, but “Old English lavender, five cents a dominantly Italian. Old North Church is near by. Carlton, at eastern end of Back Bay area, 
bag.”” Even down across Boston Common, 
sharing the valuable Tremont Street shopping 
space with department stores and specialty 
shops, G. A. Sawyer & Co., men’s outfitters 
since 1857, always have long woolen underwear 
in stock—and remain closed on Saturdays 
while their neighbors are crowded by non- 
Brahmin shoppers. 

Boston now is preponderantly an Irish city, 
and has been ever since the large migrations 
stimulated by the famines in Ireland in the last 
century. Probably more than half of the pop- 
ulation is of Irish descent. Street intersec- 
tions are named in honor of World War I heroes. 
Owen Rooney Square is just behind the State 
House, at Hancock and Mount Vernon Streets, 
an area once populated by Gov. John Han- 
cock’s cows and later by many generations of 





once was favorite meeting place of Brahmins. 
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Locke Ober Restaurant on Winter Place is one of Boston’s best-known eating houses, fa- 
mous for turtle soup, baked lobster. Men’s bar and grill is a favorite with business executives, 


Like most of the other 
intersections recently dedicated, it is not a 
square at all, and the sign that marks it is of 


Codfish Bostonians. 


dubious value to anyone trying to ascertain his 
whereabouts, since hardly anybody remembers 
How- 
ever, they serve to honor recent heroes in a 
city already so full of memorials that it is not 
easy to find space or ideas for new ones. 
Not all the names so memorialized are 
Irish, for modern Boston has also large Jewish 
and Italian populations and sizable represen- 
tations of other national groups. As these new 
groups. have moved in, settled down, in- 
creased and moved about the city, cultures and 
traditions have met and merged in many areas. 
Thus the Old West Church, on Cambridge 
Street, where the father of James Russell 
Lowell preached a liberalized Christianity to 


the many so-called squares by name. 
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Durgin & Park Restaurant is close to Faneuil 
Hall, features food in New England tradition. Corn 
bread, Indian pudding are among the specialties. 


descendants of the Puritans, became the West 
End branch of the Boston Public Library. The 
West End had become almost completely 
Jewish and the library built up a distinguished 
collection of Hebrew literature which still 
draws scholars from many distant points. 


The Paul Revere Territory 


Then the Jews, seeking more room, estab- 
lished a new community out in the Dorchester 
section of the city, and most of those in the 
West End moved out. Italian and Polish names 
predominate in the West End now, but the 
old Puritan church and the great collection of 
Judaica remain among its proudest possessions. 

The North End, the Paul Revere territory, 
is now almost completely Italian; and Christ 
Church, Episcopal, on Salem Street, which is 
generally accepted as the Old North from 
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Jake Wirth’s offers hearty German-style cooking, 


and jumbo-sized seidels of beer for sixteen cents. 


which the signal lanterns were hung for 
Revere’s celebrated ride, stands in one of the 
most thickly populated neighborhoods in the 
city. Incidentally, there was another Old 
North, Puritan, destroyed by the British, 
which has cast some small doubt on the loca- 
tion of the signal lanterns. Some 70,000 people 
live within the square mile of which the church 
is the center. Shops there aboundin eels, squid, 
gnocchi, garlic and long loaves of bread. The 
streets, particularly in summer, are noisily 
alive with small boys and girls, all eager to 
guide tourists to the Old North or to Paul 
Revere’s house in North Square, the oldest 
house in Boston, built in 1677 and now main- 
tained as a public shrine. 

Christ Church, the oldest church edifice still 
standing in Boston (1723), still serves Episco- 
palians, though the nearest pewholder lives a 
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mile and a half away, and a typical Sunday- 
morning congregation is about ninety per cent 
tourist. The local residents, being mostly 
Roman Catholics, attend near-by St. Ste- 
) phen’s, a notable building in that it was 
' originally the New North. Puritan ministers 
‘with such Brahmin names as John [liot and 
' Francis Parkman preached there. It is the 
only church in Boston designed by her most 
‘noted early architect, Charles Bulfinch, that 
- Bostonians have used continuously for wor- 
‘ship to this day. It became St. Stephen’s 
‘when Bishop Fitzpatrick bought it for his 
‘diocese in 1862, to serve the Irish who pre- 
ceded the Italians in the area. Even though 
‘they worship in St. Stephen’s, North Enders 
‘proudly consider the Old North their own. 
After World War I, several local organizations 
presented to the church seven flags carried by 
North Enders in the war. Later, when the 
flags were temporarily removed to be cleaned, 
the whole North End was suspicious that this 
was an attempt to discard them and were ex- 
cited until the flags came back from the clean- 
“ers and were duly rehung. 

Just as the Italians have adopted Paul 
‘Revere and the Old North Church, the Irish, 
“also by virtue of geographical association, have 

g become the major perpetuators of the glories 
‘of Bunker Hill. As nearly everyone now be- 
latedly knows, of course, the battle of that 
ame was not fought on Bunker Hill at all, but 
on Breed’s Hill; but that does not affect the 
Trish possessive rights, since both are in 
Charlestown, across the Charles River from 
"Boston proper, and Charlestown is largely 
Trish. The Bunker Hill Monument provides 
Boston’s best exercise and view for monument 
*@limbers. It stands, correctly, on Breed’s Hill. 
All Boston observes Bunker Hill Day, June 
Wth, as a holiday, but since the major celebra- 
_tion is naturally in Charlestown, both Irish 
.and Codfish politicians pay it homage. Later 
they may refresh themselves in Irish homes, 


“ 


Ritz Bar of the Ritz-Carlton Hotel has suave service, is a gathering spot 
“at cocktail time for both older and younger generations of Boston society. 


L 
Union Oyster House has been operating since 
1826 in brick building more than 200 years old. 


which have adopted the general tradition of 
open house on Bunker Hill Day. 

The groundwork for perhaps the most 
striking example of the merging of traditions 
in Boston was laid when the British Army 
under General Howe, deciding to evacuate 
Boston in 1776, chose March 17th as the day 
to do it. 


A Double Irish Holiday 


Boston eventually decreed March 17th “a 


holiday, Evacuation Day. As it is also St. 
Patrick’s Day, the Boston Irish, proud of having 
custody of the soil over which the abject 
British marched, have for years made Evacua- 
tion Day and St. Patrick’s Day a dual holiday. 
The bands play ‘Yankee Doodle” and “The 
Wearing of the Green,” and the British are 
oratorically driven from both Boston and Ire- 
land. 

Other smaller racial groups have also be- 
come zealous’ guardians of Boston landmarks 
and traditions. After the Civil War the Negro 





population behind Beacon Hill increased to 
such a point that in 1876 the old Charles 
Street. Meeting House was sold to the African 
Methodists. Built early in the cerftury as a 
Baptist church, it is one of the«finest- exam- 
ples of the church architecture of the period. » 
It was the church attended, as a boy, by 


Daniel Sharp Ford, who later was to make a 


little Sunday-school paper into one of Boston's 
most famous magazines of a generation ago, 


* the . Youth’s- Companion. Of déeper meaning 
. to the Negro population, however, twas the fact 


that such Bostonians as Wendell Phillips and 
Witliam Lloyd Gafrison had thundered Aboli- 
tion from its pulpit.. In 1920, the city. an- 
nounced plans for widening Charles Street, and 
the African Methodists were offered a big price 
for the‘old building: by real-estate interests 
which wanted to tear it down and make other 
use of the site. Though only a comparatively 
few Negroes still lived in the neighborhood, 
most of them having moved to Roxbury, the 
congregation. refused to sell the old church. 
Instead, they raised money to move it ‘back 
enough to accommodate the street widenirig. 
Some years later, acquiring another.church in 
Roxbury, the Negroes did sell the 6ld meeting- 
house, but to a group which was organized té 
preserve it. A, 

Now, on Sunday mornings, it is used as ‘the 
Albanian Orthodox Church of St. John the 
Baptist. On Sunday afternoons it is used as 
the Charles Street Forum, where Bostoniansof # 
all races and creéds go, as Bostonians so like 
to do, to hear afd argue with promigent 
speakers on the affairs of the universe 

A Boston editor, tellingja friend“recently | 
about a business that had Sn cond¥feted by! 
the same family on the same site, since just 
before the Civil War, expressed a Boston view 
of antiquity. “Of course,” he said, “jt, isn’t 
really old—less than a hundred yeay$,” By 
such standards, even Boston’s Back Bay, 
though it was the locale ‘of old Cabots whose’ 


Merry-Go-Round Bar at Copley Plaza Hotel is a Boston‘speetacle. 
It fascinates out-of-towners, is popular with the youthful college crowd. 
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speech was so exclusive and elevated, can 
hardly be said to have old landmarks. Tt has 
existed, as a land area, only since the 1860's. 
Before that, it was actually a bay, a bulge in 
the Charles River. Much of Boston is made 


land, gained by filling in bays and coves. Even 
the spot where the Boston Tea Party took 
place, over on the harbor side of town, is now 
marked by a plaque on a business building, 
well inland. The reclamation of the Back Bay 
took some twenty years. The area gave the 
Codfish families room for one last stand before 
most of them moved out beyond the city 
limits. They built their brownstone-front 
mansions on Commonwealth Avenue and the 
extension of Beacon Street, and established 
the pattern of life which has ever since made 
the Back Bay synonymous with the phrase 
used by King’s Handbook of Boston in 
1878 to describe it: “refined elegance.”” The 
compiler of the Handbook declared that 
“no other city in this country, nor possibly in 
any other, displays, in a like space of territory, 
so much solid wealth, and so many superb 
structures, as are here spread before the 
eye.” 

There is still a considerable amount of solid 
wealth held by Boston’s old families, but lack 
of servants, high taxes, changing tastes and 
modern transportation have made most of 
them give up the brownstone-front town 
houses of Commonwealth Avenue and Beacon 
Street. As they moved out, their houses usually 
became multiple dwellings, and the total popu- 
lation of the Back Bay has increased. The new- 
comers were mixed, like the city. When a 
Bostonian with an old name turned New 
Yorker @ame back for the Boston opening 
of The Late George Apley, he quipped, with 
more wit than accurate observation, that it 
was almost impossible to tell the actors on the 
stage from the people in the audience. “ He 
could still find George Apley even in the Back 
Bay,” retaliated one of Boston’s bright Irish 
newspaperwomen in the same hit-or-miss way, 
“but he\would have to do it with mirrors.” 





The Vanishing Brahmin 


The abandonment of the Back Bay leaves 
what remains of Beacon Hill as the last strong- 
hold of the Brahmins. Lowells and Cabots 
and other potent Boston families still live in 
old, brick Bulfinch houses that survive on 
Mount Vernon and Chestnut Streets, in Louis- 
burg Square, and in some of the other Hill 
streets. A few even persist in occupying the 
old, hillside part of Beacon Street, below the 
State House, where the windows became 
lavender as a result of a defect in hand-made 
glass shipped from England. The defect has 
long since become a mark of antiquity and 
distinction. Most of the houses have become 
places of business. Little, Brown and Company 
publish books in the old Cabot mansion at 
Number 34. The Boy Scouts have head- 
quarters in one of the three Boston houses 
once owned by Harrison Gray Otis. Various 
other business and philanthropic organizations 
are interspersed among the persisting Brah- 
mins who still live there. A certain pert young 
stenographer, with an (Continued on Page 36) 
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Symphony Hall is home of famous Boston Symphony Orchestra led by Sergei Koussevitzky. Here 
on Friday afternoons a long line of limousines and chauffeurs waits for dowagers attending concert. 


Boston Symphony was founded by Maj. Henry Lee Higginson in 1881, a banker who gave more 
than a million dollars to make up deficits. Spring series, known as “Pops,” attracts enormous crowds. 


On summer evenings concerts by members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra are held in the 
open-air band shell on the Esplanade, a grassy strip of park along the Charles River in Back Bay area. 
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Boston Public Library, located on Copley Square, is one of the country’s Reading rooms of Boston Athenaeum, a famous private library, are open to 
great libraries, houses rare collections in its more than a million books. scholars by guest cards. Ralph Waldo Emerson’s father started club in 1807. 
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“BOSTON CULTURE 
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Despite its reputation for being 
: stronghold of closed minds, as exemplified 
‘by vensorship of Watch and Ward Society, 
Boston has been generous in support of 


libraries, art museums, symphony 


orchestras and universities 


Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, on Fenway (closed during August), exhibits the art 
collection gathered by the late Mrs. Jack Gardner and housed in Venetian palace she built. 


Museum of Fine Arts is supported entirely by private subscription. Widely | Catalonian Chapel, 12th Century Spanish, is one of the exhibits in Museum 
known “Appeal to the Great Spirit,” by Cyrus Dallin, is near the entrance. _ of Fine, Arts, which also has particularly fine American Colonial exhibits. 
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(Continued from Page 34) un-Brahmin name, 
was much amused, recently, when applying for 
a job, to observe the startled look on the face of 
her prospective employer when she told him 
her address. She and three other girls had 
an attic flat over a business establishment in 
the house next door to his lavender-windowed 
mansion on Beacon Street. 

Just behind Beacon Street the Hill retains 
most of its Cold Roast Boston character, un- 
marred by antique shops or other obvious 
commercial enterprises. Louisburg Square, 
between Mount Vernon and Pinckney Streets, 
is a private development, with the house- 
holders organized as Proprietors, just as they 
were more than a hundred years ago. The 
private ownership of the little park around 
which the houses are built is emphasized by 
the iron fence surrounding it, whose gates are 
kept locked. 

Even here, however, the changelessness of 
the Brahmin atmosphere is more apparent 
than real. Some of the houses have been cut 
up into apartments. A convent occupies part 
of one side of the square. Some students of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
once used one of the old houses as a fraternity 
house, and they pained elderly Codfish Bosto- 
nians by dressing in frivolous garments a statue 
of Aristides the Just, which, with another of 
Columbus, has stood in the square since an 
early Proprietor got them as ballast in a ship 
from Italy. 

The lower slope of the Hill merging into the 
West End —alwayscalled the Back of the Hill — 
was largely abandoned by the Codfish in the 
days when the West End was overflowing onto 
it and the Back Bay was being filled with 
brownstone mahsions. In the early ’20’s, 
artists, writers and others who were attracted 
by the antique charm of the old houses and 
the quiet and quaintness of the little back 
streets and alleys, as well as the low rents, 
moved in, and Back of the Hill became, for a 


Bulfinch dome and Corinthian portico 
of State House, built 1795, on Beacon Hill, 


Bronze markers such as this, commemorating 
historical events, are found all over Boston. 


time, Boston’s version of New York’s Village. 
Real-estate men however, bought up many 
of the houses and renovated them. The Back 
of the Hill then became a section largely of 
small flats and single houses for prosperous 
persons. 

Many younger-generation Codfish, whose 
families had deserted the Hill for the Back 
Bay, came back to live in the less elegant 
but more attractive houses of their forebears. 

While most younger-generation Codfish are 
difficult to distinguish from other Bostonians by 
appearance, manners or speech, the merging 
of Old Family bankers, brokers and lawyers 
with artists, dilettantes and semi-Bohemians 
has given the Hill a richer concentration of 
personalities, of the sort outsiders expect to 
find in Boston, than any other part of the 
city. 

All sorts of causes find champions on the Hill. 
Earnest ladies in ancient furs flock to teas to 
promote art galleries or antivivisection. Forth- 
right old gentlemen write letters to the news- 
papers condemning proposals to kill the 
pigeons roosting on city buildings or to build 
an underground parking space at Boston 
Common. One Boston editor recently pub- 
lished a tongue-in-cheek suggestion, that the 


Modern towers, like United Shoe Machinery Build- 
ing, are also found in Boston, a big industrial hub. 


way to solve the downtown parking problein 
was to forbid all motor vehicles except taxical)s 
and delivery trucks to use the _princip:| 
business streets; and he was deluged wi')) 
letters and telephone calls, mostly from tlic 
Hill, many of them firm endorsements of his 
scheme to give Boston back to the pedestrians, 
The transit authorities, some time ago 
changed their method of collecting fares «, 
that passengers on a certain bus line wou! 

pay on leaving instead of on entering, and one 
doughty old gentleman of the Hill, exasper- 


‘ ated by this frivolous changing of establishe: 


custom, firmly refused to conform. He has 
insisted ever since that his money be taken 
when he steps into the bus. Old gentlemen 
like this one—and many younger ones, too, 
for that matter—still carry green-cloth book 
bags instead of brief cases. Elderly ladies may 
still be seen taking tea at the Bellevue, next 
door to the State House, in high choker col- 
lars. All are unaware that Ann Corio patron- 
izes the same hotel during her Boston theater 
engagements and, even, that there is an Ann 
Corio. 

On Sunday, many of the Hill’s Brahmins 
walk down Beacon Street past the Athenaeum 
to Tremont Street, to attend King’s Chapel, 
a uniquely Bostonian institution. It was built 
before the Revolution for a minority group of 
colonial Bostonians who were Episcopalians. 
It became, after the Revolution, the first 
Unitarian church in America. This was prior 
to the old Puritan-church split into Unitarian 
and Orthodox, or Congregational, sects. Since 
the majority of the Brahmins became Uni- 
tarian in that separation, their descendants 
may attend the Unitarian King’s Chapel 
with perfect propriety, even though it still 
uses much of the symbolism and liturgy of the 
Church of England. It remains, with Boston 
individuality, an independent church, un- 
affiliated with other Unitarian churches. Tab- 
lets inside the chapel testify that both the 


City Hall stands on School Street, so named be- 
cause Boston’s first schoolhouse was near by. 
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Episcopalian General Washington and the 
Unitarian Doctor Holmes found spiritual com- 
fort in it. In the graveyard outside, Boston’s 
first burying place, antedating the chapel itself, 
John Winthrop and other old Puritans lie side 
by side with Church of England Tories of the 
early King’s Chapel. 

“I suppose,” mused one modern King’s 
Chapel parishioner recently, “that those old 
boys out there, of both persuasions, would 
think we are heathens; but they would have 
to admit that we’re their babies.” 

Such Hill residents as stick to the undiluted 
Calvinism of their forefathers usually attend 
the Park Street Church, Congregational, just 
south of the State House. It has been so firm 
in its orthodoxy since it was built in 1809 that 
the corner of Park and Tremont Streets, where 
it stands, is called ‘‘ Brimstone Corner.” Here, 
under one of the most beautiful church steeples 
in America, My Country, ’Tis of Thee was 
first sung. 

Space on the Park Street side of the 
church, not needed for church purposes, 
once was rented for use as a tea room, but 
when the management allowed women to 
smoke there it was forced to vacate. 


Traditions, Old and New 


Every Boston school child knows that Paul 
Revere is buried in the Old Granary Burial 
Ground, beside the Park Street Church. Many 
of them mistakenly believe that Mother Goose 
is also buried there. There is a headstone for 
one Mary Goose, but scholars have scotched 
the legend that she was the rhymster. 

Another bit of misinformation commonly 
held, even by Bostonians, pertains to Boston 
Common. This tract of nearly fifty acres, be- 
tween Beacon Hill and the shopping section, 
was set apart for communal use by Governor 
Winthrop and the other colonists in 1634, and 
was for many years the town’s cow pasture. 
Occasionally, in later years, cows have been 
brought to the Common, either jocularly or as 
a sentimental gesture, and many people be- 
lieve that this has to be done once a year to 
keep the public franchise to the park. This 
isn’t true. However, George F. Parkman, whose 
father was killed by Professor Webster in the fa- 
mous Harvard College murder of 1849, left his 
large fortune in 1908 to the city for the upkeep 
of parks, with the “expectation” that the 
Common would always remain virtually as it 
was then. Many Bostonians, particularly 
crotchety old gentlemen on the Hill, regard 
the spending of the Parkman money on such 
things as concrete walks and tree trimming as a 
violation of this condition. Nevertheless, the 
Common remains essentially an informal open 
space in the heart of the city. The Public Gar- 
den, just across Charles Street, is more formal. 
All Boston knows that walking on the grass is 
al! right on the Common but not in the Public 
Garden. In the Public Garden pond, swan 
boats take children, and many adults, too, on 
decorous, leisurely rides; but at the Frog 
Pond on the Common, the old tradition of 
in‘ormality and communal use is perpetuated 
seasonally by the North End kids who, de- 
Spite shocked letters to the newspapers year 


Tulips, which usually are in bloom around Easter, are one of the favorite floral displays in Boston’s 
Public Garden. The swan boats have been a celebrated tradition ever since middle of the 19th Century. 


Public Garden is laid out in formal flower beds and 
has many rare trees, all labeled with Latin names. 


Boston Common, with State House seen in background, 
is a center of free speech for the city’s soapbox orators. 


ba 


Thomas Ball’s equestrian Washington 
faces Commonwealth Avenue,surveys Boston. 


Arnold Arboretum, south of Boston, is a 
223-acre museum of world’s trees, shrubs. 
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after year, simply shed their clothes on hot 
days and hop in. 

The famous Bulfinch front of the State 
House, overlooking the Common, probably 
presents Boston’s most spectacular display of 
architectural beauty; but it is now merely the 
centerpiece of an expahded building which a 
noted Boston architect, the late Ralph Adams 
Cram, has described as “a barbarous, mis- 
cellafeous edifice.” No more than the rest of 
the country has Boston always had good 
architectural taste. In the 1880's an addition 
was built on the back of the original Bulfinch 
State House. Mr. Cram described the addition 
as ‘“‘a fried egg’’ and as “the only edifice in 
America (with the possible exception. of the 
Philadelphia City Hall) in which every ele- 
ment, every detail, even to those of the 
smallest magnitude, is absolutely and per- 
versely bad.” In 1913 more room was needed 
in the State House, and the Massachusetts 
legislature decided on two great marble wings 
to flank the Bulfinch front, scornfully rejecting 


Scollay Square, with its burlesque houses, tattoo parlors and night 
clubs, attracts sailors when fleet is in. Large building, left, is courthouse. 


Old Howard Athenaeum is a famous burlesque house that has been 
running for many years. It was a church back in dim days of the past. 


the suggestion that the wings be built of 
“common red brick’”’ like the original building. 
Even the old red brick, like that of most of the 
other historic structures of the town, had long 
before been painted a “ Colonial” yellow, which 
had seemed more elegant to an earlier genera- 
tion of Brahmins. After the marble wings were 
built, the brick was repainted a grayish color to 
match the marble. In 1928 Mayor Curley, 
appreciating respect for honest antiquity on 
the part of Boston’s newly fused population, 
removed the accumulated layers of yellow 
paint from old Faneuil Hall. Then the Bulfinch 
front, after sorhe heated argument, resumed its 
original red on the State House. 


Hard Times for a Shrine 


Almost anywhere except in Boston, a State 
House for which the cornerstone was laid. in 
1795 would have some claim to antiquity, but 
when Bostonians speak of the Old State 
House, they don’t mean the Bulfinch struc- 
ture at all, but an earlier Colonial structure, 


down on Washington Street, from the balcony 
of which the Declaration of Independence was 
first read in Boston. After the Bulfinch State 
House was built, the Old State House served 
as Boston’s City Hall for a time; but its sub- 
sequent career is a good indication of how 
little reverence the business-minded Bosto- 
nians of that day, when most of them were 
descendants of the forefathers, had for their 
historic landmarks. It became a maze of 
offices, tailor shops and other commercial es- 
tablishments. The New Haven Railroad took 
over the lower floor as a ticket office, and used 
it as such for forty years. In the 1880's, how- 
ever, the germ of the present-day passion for 
antiquity came into being, and with it a group 
called the Bostonian Society, to whose custody 
the city government entrusted the upper floors 
of the building, ever since maintained as a 
museum. When the Boston subway system 
was being built, in the 1890’s, serious proposals 
were put forward that the old building should 
be demolished to make way for a subway 
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Sally Keith, “Tassel Queen,” has been doing her act, despite Boston cen- 
sors, six nights a week for seven years at Crawford House, city’s oldest hotel. 


Ted Liberty, applying his art to the arm of a sailor, is the tattoo titan 
of Scollay Square. Three other parlors are run by his father and brothers. 











Port of Boston is still active but not as in the days of clipper ships. Commonwealth Pier is at left, Fish Pier, right, East Boston in distance, 


station. The street floor and basement were 
made a subway entrance. The change that has 
taken place in Boston’s attitude in such 
matters may be gauged by the protests that 
arose a few years ago, when enthusiastic dis- 
tributors of bronze markers proposed to put 
plaques on the building commemorating the 
Old Towne House, which stood on the site even 
-before the Old State House, and the triumphal 
arch that was erected there for Washington’s 
visit in 1789. Even such markers, it was 
strenuously argued, would deface the historic 
old walls, and these were finally relegated to 
the interior of the building. 

Once the fervor of some of Boston’s citizens 
for their own old-country causes unwittingly 
collided with a colonial and revolutionary 
tradition. In 1918, for example, the Irish 
Progressive League was holding a meeting in 
Faneuil Hall, the ancient market building at 
Dock Square which Boston calls ‘The Cradle 
of Liberty”’ because it was used as a meeting 
place by the Revolutionary patriots. When 
ushers began taking up a collection for Irish 


On Commercial Wharf the fishermen can be 
seen mending nets and discussing their catches. 


independence, Irish policemen interfered. The 
tumult was of Donnybrook Fair proportions. 
The policemen were doing their duty, because 
under the deed of gift by which Peter Faneuil 
gave the hall to the city in 1742, no admission 
may be charged, nor collections taken, at any 
meetings held there. Once this was made 
clear, the chairman of the meeting quickly 
waved the crowd to silence and proposed ad- 
journment to the sidewalk. The collection was 
taken up there. 


Museum and Market Place 


Peter Faneuil’s deed of gift also specified 
that Faneuil Hall should be primarily a 
market place, and so it has remained. The first 
floor is given over to meat, fish and produce 
stalls, the proprietors of which, with those of 
other stalls in the streets and buildings of the 
market district surrounding, bear a typical 
mixture of Irish, Italian, Jewish and old 
Yankee names. On the second floor is the hall 
itself, with its portraits of famous Americans, 
while on the top floor are the headquarters and 


Dock workers lounge in sun, waiting to unload fish to 
be shipped inland by refrigerator cars and trucks. 
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museum of the Ancient and Honourable 
Artillery Company, a group of Bostonians who 
proudly trace their organizational history to 
1638 and therefore call themselves the oldest 
military organization in the United States. 
Their military activities consist primarily of 
parades and an annual exercise on the Com- 
mon. Most of them would be over age and 
overweight for more strenuous military serv- 
ice, as was indicated by their request to Mayor 
Curley, some years ago, for an elevator to take 
them up to their rooms. The mayor turned 
them down on grounds of architectural un- 
suitability rather than from any lack of 
warmth toward the representatives of ancient 
Codfish glories. Indeed, so shoulder-to- 
shoulder are the Irish and the Codfish in 
matters pertaining to Boston’s past that when 
the Ancient and Honourables entertained a 
representative of their parent organization, the 
Honourable Artillery Company of London, in 
1938, the then Governor of Massachusetts, 
bearing the name of Hurley, ordered the 
British flag flown over the State House for the 


At Fish Pier redfish are unloaded. 
Boston is a leader in fishing industry. 





Boston’s pride in preserving its historic past makes city a sightseer’s paradise. Statue of Paul Revere 
stands behind Old North Church where it is believed the “one if by land, two if by sea” signals were hung. 


Paul Revere’s house at 19 North Square is the only 17th-Century building that is still standing in down- 
town Boston. Overhanging second story, small casements with diamond panes show medieval influence. 
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first time in the memory of the oldest State 
House employee; and when the Charitable 
Irish Society held its 200th-anniversary cele- 
bration in Faneuil Hall in 1940, thereby press- 
ing home the fact that some Irish have been in 
Boston from its earliest days, the Ancient and 
Honourables turned out in full force to do them 
honor. 

Boston’s pride and joy in its antiquity are 
not unmixed with a shrewd realization of its 
commercial value. Down in the market dis- 
trict near Faneuil Hall, where most of the brick 
buildings of an earlier Boston survive in various 
stages of dilapidation, many stores boast of 
their antiquity and do a business far beyond 
that expected in a run-down part of town. 


Food, Spiced with History 


Eating places, particularly, thrive on an- 
cient traditions. The Union Oyster House, 
on Union Street, scrupulously avoids modern- 
izing the two-hundred-year-old building in 
which it has done business for one hundred and 
twenty-one years, and where Daniel Webster 
used to come for a toddy and a plate of oysters. 
It has, however, capitalized on its fame by open- 
ing two uptown branches which are quite 
modern. The Parker House, across the street 
from King’s Chapel, is a modern hotel built on 
the site of the original Parker House. Here is 
where Parker House rolls. originated, where 
Dickens stayed and was banqueted in 1867, 
and where Doctor Holmes and his literary 
compatriots held their famous Saturday Club 
meetings. It maintained a Dickens Room and 
even a Revere Room, though even the old 
Parker House was not built until 1854, when 
Revere was no longer around. Parker House 
menus seldom fail to include such time- 
honored specialties as New England boiled 
dinner, broiled honeycomb tripe and, of 
course, codfish. Virtually all Boston hotels 
offer baked beans on Saturday nights. Locke 
Ober’s restaurant, on Winter Place, an alley off 
Winter Street in the shopping district, was 
established not long after the Parker House 
opened, and is still one of Boston’s most famous 
and best-patronized eating places, despite its 
obscure location and lack of exterior display. 
When the management recently started to 
have the elaborate old mahogany paneling 
behind the bar scraped down, regular patrons 
were horrified, and the management suc- 
cumbed to urgent protests that the spiritual 
finish given the wood by the tobacco smoke 
and conversation of over seventy years was be- 
ing destroyed. Durgin & Park’s, asecond-story 
restaurant in the market district, near Faneuil 
Hall, still seats its many patrons at long, 
family-style tables, as it has been doing for a 
hundred and fifty years. At Jacob Wirth’s, on 
Stuart Street, one of the waiters has been 
serving Sauerbralen, Bratwurst and beer for 
more than fifty years. He is said to be the 
oldest waiter, and he comes in for three hours a 
day to keep the link with the past unbroken. 

Even brokers and bankers plug the antiquity 
theme. Bright & Company, brokers, receive 
clients in offices furnished with priceless 
Boston antiques; the State Street Trust 
Company maintains a collection of Bostoniana 
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The U.S. Frigate Constitution, or “Old Ironsides,” may be seen during visitors’ hours at the United States Navy Yard located in Charlestown. 
Old State House was built in 1713, contains 


Bunker Hill Monument on Breed’s Hill in Charles- 
a fine marine museum and historical relics. 


town is 220-foot obelisk, with small museum at base. 
in its banking headquarters which makes it a stl 
major private museum; and the First National 
Bank, most powerful of Boston financial in- 
stitutions, has been putting out blotters for 
thirteen years commemorating events in which 
Boston was first—a series which has now be- 
come a collector’s item. Yet it is significant 
that the president of the First National, 
Charles Spencer, is not a Codfish living in the 
past but a self-made man who came to Boston 
from New Jersey. The executive secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce, which puts out 
leaflets extolling Boston as the place to get 
“an eyeful of history” or “a kick out of cul- 
ture,”’ is M. D. Liming, an ex-Ohioan who has 
the obvious nickname of “ Doc.” 


Faneuil Hall is called “Cradle of Liberty” City of Liberal Culture 


because of Revolutionary meetings held here. Despite Boston’s reputation for prudery — 


and such organizations as the Watch and 
Ward Society, which keep a lookout for 
books to ban and plays to censor, are 
strongly supported by purity-minded Irish 
Catholics as well as by Puritanical Codfish— 
the city does have many notable repositoriés of 
the culture which Mr. Liming’s leaflet writers 
boost, along with history. The Boston Public 
Library, in Copley Square, is one of the best 
examples of the revived Renaissance arch- 





itecture which led the (Continued on Page 86) 
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Maine has no big cities and most of her population is in small towns or rural areas. Fypifying her- small-town economy is Rumford Center. 
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In summertime the wood-and-water state has more paying guests than natives 


by ARTHUR BARTLETT 


HEN THE DISTRICT OF MAINE Was sep- 
arated from the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1820, a Maine man under 
the spell of the mother state’s ponderous phrase- 
ology proposed that it set itself up as the Com- 
monwealth of Maine. A more typical Maine 
man, serving as a delegate to the convention, 


= 

Portland Head Light on Cape Elizabeth intro- 
duces numerous summer visitors to the rugged 
character of Maine’s glacier-hewn coast line. 


New Harbor, fishing and resort settlement. Lobster pots in the fore- 
ground form the decorative motif for most of the state’s embayed shores. 


promptly objected. “It'll be called a state, 
wun't it>”’ he demanded. “‘ What’s the sense in 
naming it Jonathan if it’s alluz going to be 
called just plain John?” This realism pre- 
vailed, and Maine became the State of Maine. 
Moreover, the decision so won the approval of 
a people to whom pretentiousness is at once the 
most amusing and the most unforgivable of 
foibles, and whose pride in the lack of it some- 
times seems pretentious, that, to this day, 
State of Maine is the common usage. It is 
spoken almost as if it were one word, and a 
Maine man is invariably a State-of-Mainer. 


HOLIDAY /AUGUST 


In these days, when an average, summer 
finds more than a million paying guests swarm- 
ing into Maine, whose year-round population 
is something less than 850,000, the stubborn in- 
sistence of the typical State-of-Mainer on 
being himself, and his amused disdain for 
people who talk big, often tend to conflict with 
his pecuniary instincts. Some years ago, for 
instance, some publicity-minded individuals 
hit upon an idea for getting Maine’s. tourist 
and resort business some free advertising, and 
persuaded the legislature to decree that all the 
state’s automobile registration plates, except 


Mount Katahdin, first spot in the United States hit by the morning sun, 
whose grandeur has impressed Maine visitors since ‘Thoreau’s time. 
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Maine’s two major attractions are her seacoast and her woods. Her coastal waters are not exactly 


warm even in August, which explains why this Casco Bay resort has a sun-warmed swimming pool. 


A hotel dance on Mount Desert Island. Poland Spring House viewed from the golf course. 
Youth throngs this old Maine resort center. The locale has attracted summer visitors since 1844, 


Maine lobstermen catch eight of every ten lobsters taken in the country, and many are con- 
sumed locally. Here summer guests at Sebasco Estates prepare to dine on lobsters and clams. 


those issued for hearses, should have the word 


Vacationland on them. This boosterism offends 
the natural conservatism and sense of dignity 
of many State-of-Mainers, and this year a 
determined attempt was made in the legis- 
lature to put an end to it. 

One prominent legislator, noted for his dry, 
down-East manner of speech, declared that he 
had formed the instinctively defensive habit 
of approaching his car from the front, where 
there is no plate. “Seeing that thing,” he 
announced solemnly, “always induces a mild 
attack of nausea.” : 

The principal argument of those opposing 
the tag line on the plates was that it created 
the impression that Maine is nothing but a 






vacationland. The naiveté of the occasional 


outlander who thinks that moose roam con- 
stantly on the streets of Maine cities and that 
everything north of Portland (actually near 
the southern tip of the state) is uncharted 
wilderness produces the same combination of 
amusement and irritation in many State-of- 
Mainers that many Midwesterners feel from 
hearing of Europeans who think that Indi- 
ans and cowboys still ride wild just west of 
Jersey City. 


Summer Side Line 


The question, ‘What on earth do you do 
here after the summer people leave?” is an- 
other frequent irritant; and the late Shavy 
Noyes, the town of Norway’s favorite sidewalk 
philosopher for many years, gave a lady sum- 
mer visitor the classic answer: ‘Oh, we jest 
fumigate.” The summer visitors are an im- 
portant source of income for the state, how- 
ever, and the anti-Vacationlanders lost their 
fight to purge the registration plates of the 
boosterism. Indeed, so thriving is the business 
of accommodating tourists and vacationers, 
particularly during July and August, that one 
somewhat sour motorist who had driven into 
the state on U. S. Route | last summer, ex- 
pecting to house his family for the night in one 
of the many tourist-cabin establishments along 
the road, stopped finally at the headquarters of 
the State of Maine Publicity Bureau, on the 
outskirts of Portland, and suggested an 
additional phrase for the registration plates: 
making them read: Vacationland—No Va- 
cancies. 

Maine is nearly as large as the five other 
New England states combined, and can suit 
almost any topographical taste, whether for 
seacoast, woods, lakes, streams or mountains. 
Its mountains, admittedly, are less grandiose 
and concentrated than the White Mountains 
of neighboring New Hampshire; but it is 
nevertheless a definitely bumpy state, with 
hundreds of protuberances ranging from good- 
sized hills to the 5267-foot Mount Katahdin, 
which compilers of Maine’s triumphs claim as 
the first spot in the United States to feel the 
morning sun. More than four fifths of the 
state is still wooded; and—to dispose im- 
mediately of as many statistics as possible—it 
has 2465 lakes and ponds, ranging from mill- 
ponds to forty-mile-long Moosehead, one of 
the largest lakes completely within one state; 
five large rivers and (Continued on Page 46) 
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Supplying the sportsman is a major Maine business, and small-town 


stores have a line of guns and tackle rivaling that of big stores in big cities. 


Some lakes deep in the woods have never been fished, and sportsmen who 
fly to inaccessible waters return with tall tales of the big ones they hooked. 





Hunting on Mooselookmeguntic Lake—deer were shot lastseasonin many _‘ Fishing in Kennebago River—approximately four out-of-state visitors get 
of the towns in the state; the total number taken in all Maine was 32,000. _ fishing licenses for each vacationer who takes out a Maine hunting license. 
More natives go hunting than fishing, with vari- 


In the numerous fishing and hunting camps, guides 
ous game available from October into February. 


Maine guides know their own skills too well 
serve not only as cooks but as storytellers as well. 


to be impressed by the big man of business. 
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In the tamer wildernesses of Maine some 200 camps for youngsters 
are located. Here religious services are being held on a pine slope. 


Swimming lessons are on the agenda of all the camps, even this one 
which is conducted for children between the ages of three and seven. 


5147 smaller rivers 
and streams; and a direct coast line of nearly 
250 miles, so notched with bays and inlets 
that its tidal line is nearly ten times that long, 
and equal in length to one half the whole 
Atlantic coast line of the United States. 
With all this to offer, plus a northern climate 
which assures moderate summer days and cool 
summer nights, Maine has been in the vacation 
business for nearly a hundred years, ever since 
a group of rich New Yorkers discovered Mount 
Desert Island before the Civil War, and started 
the Bar Harbor summer colony. The father of 
Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Sr., was one of the 
original summer settlers, and Bar Harbor has 
thrived, through the years, on the patronage of 
such wealthy families as the Rockefellers, 
Vanderbilts, Whitneys, Stotesburys, Pulitzers 
and McCormicks. It was, however, the late 
Henry Ford, who put cars within reach of 
families of moderate income, who made recrea- 
tion Big Business for Maine. The state today 
has perhaps half a dozen big summer hotels 


(Continued from Page 44) 
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where the rates tend to limit the clientele to 
the wealthier classes, and Bar Harbor has 
branches of the New York shops; but it is the 
thousands of smaller hotels, overnight cabins, 
sports camps, tourist homes, roadside lunches, 
and all the service-of-supply businesses de- 
pendent on them which bring in the bulk of 
the $100,000,000 or more which is Maine’s 
recreational income in a good year. 


A Royal Road for Mr. Doakes 


Joe Doakes, on a two-weeks vacation with 
his family, or on a fishing or hunting trip with 
some cronies, is the man who supports these 
institutions, and who eventually often buys a 
cottage or an old farmhouse where his family 
can spend the whole summer. So important, 
indeed, is the motoring Mr. Doakes to Maine 
that a new $20,000,000 superhighway, from 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, to Portland, is 
now under construction, to make it easier for 
him to get into the state. It is being built, in- 
cidentally, by private capital, which Mr. 


HOLIDAY/AUGUST 


Girls and boys get a sampling of the wilds on camping expeditions and canoe 
trips. In this scene girls are setting up a reflector oven for woods cookery. 


Tennis, horseback riding, fencing and marksmanship are offered at many 
camps. Here Mrs. Hazel Wightman gives tennis pointers to a class of girls. 


Doakes will be allowed to repay through toll 
charges. 

Yet the tourists and vacationers are not 
quite so important to the state’s economy as 
they seem during the brief summer season 
when they outnumber the natives. Industry 
still puts more money into Maine pockets than 
summer visitors. Agriculture ranks second to 
industry. The recreation business comes in 
third, ahead only of commercial fishing among 
Maine’s four major ways of making a living. 

Maine’s two major attractions for vaca- 
tioners, the seacoast and the woods, were the 
mainstays of the state’s earliest economy. Into 
the many harbors formed by the undulating 
coast line, ships began sailing as early as 1497, 
when the Cabots explored the coast. In 
1607, the first ship ever built by Europeans on 
this continent, the “Virginia,” took shape 
under the hands of the ill-fated Popham 
colonists at the mouth of the Kennebec River; 
and by 1642, when Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
converted, at least on paper, the littie fishing 
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Everything afloat in camp got into this picture—a raft, canoes, row- 


for a number of lively Maine industries built around the outfitting of girls’ 
boats and sloops. And such mountain-lake scenes as this are responsible 


camps. State-of-Mainers are willing to seize opportunity when it appears. 


hamlet of Agamenticus (now York) into the 
first chartered city in this country, both fishing 
and trading vessels were plying the Maine 
coast in substantial numbers. The Maine 
woods provided cargoes of furs for the earli- 
est trading ships. They soon provided, too, 
the raw material for more ships; and dozens of 
little coastal villages, with lumber from the 
back country, built and manned ships that 
sailed all over the world. Lumber became the 
principal cargo that they hauled out of Maine, 
and lumbering the state’s principal industry. 

Sailors, fishermen, woodsmen and, as some 
of the woods were cleared, farmers were 
Maine’s founders and builders. Most of them 
came down from Massachusetts. (Maine is 
always down, no matter how it looks on the 
map, because the prevailing winds along the 
coast made it usually a down-wind sail from 
Boston.) They were virtually all of English 
stock, of course. With the exception of a few 
landed proprietors—and most of those pre- 
ferred to stay in Boston or, even better, in 


England, and administer their settlements at 
long distance—they had no claims to aristoc- 
racy and no backlog of wealth. They were 
isolated and on their own, and acutely aware 
of it. If their cousins of Massachusetts Bay 
thought of them as rough backwoodsmen, 
they thought of those cousins as inflated 
characters whom it was prudent and not un- 
enjoyable to remind, from time to time, that 
hard-working and self-respecting backwoods- 
men had the same rights as anybody else. 


Rum and Temperance 


They insisted on having not only elemen- 
tary schools but a college of their own, and got 
Bowdoin, which was chartered by the Mas- 
sachusetts General Court in 1796 and opened 
in 1802; and after they got it, they bedeviled 
the legislature for being too generous toward 
Harvard and slighting Bowdoin. Sometimes 
their Yankee wariness of being victimized led 
them into ingenious arguments, as when the 
General Court imposed an excise tax on rum. 


HOLIDAY /AUGUST 


The people of Cumberland and Lincoln 
counties demanded special consideration be- 
cause they lacked good orchards for cider, they 
said, and were, therefore, “ under the necessity 
of using more rum than their brethren to the 
westward.” 

Early Maine, as a matter of fact, was a 
notoriously hard-drinking area, as might have 
been expected of a place where nearly every- 
body was a sailor or a woodsman. As the farm 
population increased, however, a strong tem- 
perance reaction set in, and in 1846 the state 
passed one of the earliest prohibition laws in our 
history. It was officially dry, with only minor 
interruptions, from then until it voted wet 
again after the repeal of national prohibition. 
Authorities differ as to how dry Maine actually 
was during the three quarters of a century 
when the law forbade the sale of liquor —“‘ not 
including cider,” according to the terms of its 
constitutional amendment. Most State-of- 
Mainers, however, live in small communities 
where sinning in secret is difficult, go to church 
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Since the first settlements Maine has floated timber down her rivers. Ten million acres are still in the 
Big Woods. Wood products range from pickle crocks to paper pulp, with the latter her biggest industry. 


Abundant water power puts Maine’s tex- Maine redfish (here being filleted) command a big 
tiles in second place on her list of industries. market, but her coast people do not care for them. 


Ships on the ways at Bath Iron Works— Maine’s centuries-old reputation for ship-building increased 
when war tremendously expanded her yards. Her people have a wide variety of mechanical skills. 


as a matter of course, and tend to conform toa 
moral code which, though somewhat liberal- 
ized now, still bars excesses. “Even if you 
aren't worried about going to hell,” a Maine 
judge recently admonished a young man 
brought before him for continued drunkenness, 
“ you'd better begin to worry about how much 
it’s costing you to do it. I'll give you thirty 
days to think it over.” 

With only about as many people as live in 
the city of Boston scattered over the state’s 
spacious area, Maine has only twenty-one 
communities which call themselves cities, and 
several of them seem to be stretching a point 
to do it. Hallowell, for instance, has less than 
3000 people, and Eastport only slightly more 
than that. Portland, the largest city, has 
about 75,000. On the other hand, there are 
412 incorporated towns, which govern them- 
selves at town meetings, sixty so-called plan- 
tations, too sparsely populated to maintain a 
town government, and 395 completely un- 
organized townships which are just lines on 
the map, and in most of which nobody at all 
lives. Many of these are in the Big Woods, 
which cover the northwestern corner of the 
state, but some are in other areas, and serve, 
as Maine people like to say, ‘to hold up the 
road” from one place to another. 


Ohio Fever 


Ever since the early part of the last century, 
when so many people left Maine for the newly 
opened lands of the West that the contagious 
restlessness became known as the Ohio fever, 
the rate of desertion has been high, and Maine 
has supplied so many citizens for other states 
that its own population growth has been in 
driblets. Many of those who left at the time of 
the Ohio fever were farmers, who sold their 
farms and goods at public auctions—and even 
auctioned off the care of elderly relatives and 
other dependents unequal to the migration by 
taking bids on their room and board for the 
rest of their lives and turning them over to the 
low bidders. Since then, however, the migrants 
from Maine have been largely young people, 
looking for wider occupational opportunities, 
and the tendency has been for those with 
family farms, businesses or other property in- 
terests to remain. This selective process has no 
doubt accentuated the already strong sense of 
property of the average Maine Yankee and his 
personal and political conservatism, which 
has made the state a stronghold of Republican- 
ism. A lobsterman of the town of Friendship 
was admittedly expressing an extreme view, 
yet one indicative of the average State-of- 
Mainer’s attitude toward governmental inter- 
ference with what he considers his rights, when 
he cussed out a state official not long ago, and 
insisted that all regulations about lobster fish- 
ing ought to be repealed. 

“If God wanted them lobsters protected,” 
he declared, “ He’d send somebody to do it. 
So long’s He don’t, a man ought to be 
allowed to sell any of ‘em he catches.” 

The present population of Maine is prepon 
derantly of the old Yankee stock—at least 
sixty per cent, by most estimates. Most of the 
non-Yankees are Canadian, by birth or ances- 





try, and a large proportion of them French 
Canadian. The representation of other races 
and nationalities in the state is fragmentary. 
Only about one tenth of one per cent of the 
population, for instance, is Negro—a propor- 
tion equaled by the Indians still surviving on 
the Penobscot and Passamaquoddy tribal 
lands at Old Town, Eastport and Princeton. 
In the 1920’s, when the Ku Klux Klan was 
driving hard for members, its greatest suc- 
cesses in Maine were in rural areas where the 
organizers’ scare stories about Catholics and 
Jews were the more readily accepted because 
their prospects had never had any firsthand 
acquaintance with either. The French Cana- 
dians, or, as many of them prefer to be known, 
Acadians, are Catholic, of course, but most of 
them live in industrial cities, like Lewiston or 
Biddeford, or along the St. John River, which 
forms part of the northern boundary line with 
Canada. Maine industry relies heavily on 
them for labor, and since the pulp-and-paper 


Farming ranks next to industry as a producer of Maine income. Mod- 
ern farming emphasizes sod crops, as in this haying scene at Glen Cove. 


Half the farm income is from potatoes; eighty- 
two per cent of them are grown in Aroostook. 


industry is by far Maine’s greatest, and is 
based on the continuing exploitation of the 
forests, the proficiency of French Canadians 
as lumberjacks is one of the state’s major 
human assets. Perry Greene, of Waldoboro, a 
Yankee, is the world’s champion wood chopper, 
having won the title at sportsmen’s shows 
where he has done most of his ax work in recent 
years; but most of the men swinging axes in 
the Big Woods bear Acadian names, and speak 
that fascinating mixture of French and English 
which has made “ By Gar!” a stock exclama- 
tion in North Country movies. 


The Paul Bunyan Flavor 


With so much of the state’s land surface still 
in timber and wood lots, including ten million 
acres in the Big Woods, the largest area of un- 
broken wild land in private ownership in any 
state in the country, the cutting of trees for 
lumber remains an important industry. Many 
factories around the state, mostly small plants, 


McIntosh, Delicious and Northern Spy are the va- 
rieties of apple most favored by orchardists in Maine. 


also use State-of-Maine wood for a multiplicity 
of products: clothespins, spools, bobbins, tool 
handles, skewers, heels, toothpicks, tongue 
depressors, stoppers, bungs, barrels, boxes, 
casks, hoops, ladders, sleds, paddles, pickle 
crocks, meat blocks, coat hangers and lolli- 
pop sticks, to name just a few at random. One 
factory uses 40,000 cords of wood a year solely 
for clothespins. Much the greatest part of the 
wood cut in Maine, however, is reduced to pulp 
for the manufacture of paper—more than a 
million cords a year—and the big paper com- 
panies employ more labor and turn out more 
dollars’ worth of product than any other single 
industry. Modern mechanical contrivances 
have taken some of the Paul Bunyan flavor out 
of logging. Lumberjacks, their axes on their 
shoulders, used to go into the logging camps 
and stay all winter; they now use automobiles 
and come out to town at least once a week. The 
ax and saw remain essential tools of the trade, 
and while trucks haul out a considerable 


Dairy farming, poultry raising and apple orchards account for a large part 
of the farm income. This scene shows the herd and barns of a dairy farmer. 


The sweet corn goes to the cannery, the 
stalks go to the silo for cattle fodder. 
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On Monhegan Island artists have been discovering Maine for years, 
and the land*and seascapes do not go unappreciated by the natives. 


, 
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amount of lumber, millions of logs are still 
driven;down the riversand lakes, with lumber- 


jacks deftly hopping the booms to keep thea 


going. : Oné lumherman, J. G. Deering, with a 
long-log mill at the mouth of the Saco River, is 
of the. fourth generation of his family in the 
business.’ He still drives logs down the river 
under rights granted his family in colonial 
days. } 

The manufacture of textiles, a business 
which came into the state in the middle and 
latter part of the last century, primarily be- 
cayse of | the water power generated by the 
many rivers.and streams, ranks second among 
Maine industries. The cotton mills are mostly 
large plafits, around which typical small mill 
cities have grown up; but most of the more 
numerous Woolen mills aré smaller enterprises, 
more typical of Maine, operating in semi- 
rural villages. : 


Baking California’s Beans 


The manyfacture of machinery and other 
metal products and of boots and shoes follow, 
in that order of importance, the textile indus- 
try, and also make use of the water power of 
the rivers. Auburn, on the Androscoggin, is the 
principal shoe-manufacturing. center, while 
Waterville and Augusta, on the Kennebec, 


make a considerable part of the machinery~ 


Maine’s other important industry, canning, is 
closely related to its agriculture and its fishing, 
though several big.canners now reach far be- 
yond the borders of the state for their raw 
products. California pea beans, for instance, 
come to Maine in huge quantities to become 
New England baked beans, and State-of- 
Mainers take great delight in the fact that 
many of them then go all the way back to 
California to be eaten. For the most part, how- 
ever, Maine canneries are situated in small 
towns near their source of supply, whether 


sweet corn, the most important single canning 
crop, blueberries, fish, or something else; and 
they play an important part in the economy of 
those areas, both as markets for farmers and 
fishermen and as employers of labor. Many of 
them operate only seasonally, relying largely 
on farm and small-town women who take time 
out from their household duties to add their 
bit to the family incomes. 

It is typical of the Maine pattern of life for 
people to turn their hands to different kinds of 
work as varying opportunities arise. Many 
winter sawmill for instance, are 
farmers in the summer; many men who act as 
guides in the summer, work in the woods or go 
trapping in the winter. During the recent war, 
as during the previous one, when the normally 
small shipbuilding industry had to be tre- 
mendously expanded almost overnight, thou- 
sands of Maine farm people and others who 
knew nothing of ships but did know how to 
handle tools were quickly converted into skilled 
shipyard workers. 


workers, 


A large proportion of 


Meeting House at Somesville, fulfilling the 
Maine standards of beauty and practicality. 
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The Main Street of Eastport. The town is not only the most easterly in the 
United States but is the center of the country’s sardine-canning industry. 


factory workers live on small farms, and have 
their own gardens, and, perhaps, a cow. So do 
many fishermen, and one of them recently de- 
scribed his technique of shearing a sheep this 
way: “I grab him by the starboard aft leg and 
work for’ard.”” Chamber-of-commerce people 
and others concerned with trying to attract 
new industry to Maine make a big point of the 
versatility and stability of Maine workers. B. 
Mort Havey, executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Maine, puts it this way: 
“Suppose John Jones works in a woolen mill. 
He owns his own house, and pays his bills. He 
is a good mechanic, and has always made a 
good living, whether in the mill or some other 
way. He can walk down the street in his town, 
and people speak to him with respect. He is a 
successful man. He can call the banker Fred, 
the lawyer Bill, and the owner of the mill 
where he works Charlie, and he probably plays 
whist and goes fishing with them. He has his 
vote in the town meeting, and may be elected 
selectman. He may join a union, but he isn’t 
going to be pushed around by agitators. We 
haven't had a serious, crippling strike in Maine 
in more than ten years.” 

One of the weaknesses of this small-town 
economy is that the loss of a single small in- 
dustry on which a town depends can be critical; 
and scattered about Maine are dozens of towns 
with beautiful and impressive old houses, 
evidence of an earlier prosperity, which have 
fallen into disuse, been sold to summer resi- 
dents, or converted into tourist accommoda- 
tions. The town of Cherryfield, on the Narra- 
guagus River, once had fourteen sawmills in 
operation, but as the near-by timber on which 
they depended became less plentiful the town’s 
reason for existence all but disappeared; hunt- 
ers, fishermen and summer visitors are now a 
major factor in keeping it alive. Industry has 
been growing, however, rather than declining 





ning 


in recent years, as the national trend toward 
decentralization has strengthened; and many 
small communities which seemed in danger, 
during the depression, of becoming ghost 
towns, have come to life again as new industries 
have supplanted old ones. The little village of 
Mechanic Falls is an example: the paper mill 


and the shoe factory which used to support it 
had both become vacant before the war, and 
the mechanics of Mechanic Falls became 
farmers; today a big national cosmetic com- 
pany is using the paper mill for the manufac- 
ture of facial tissue, the shoe factory has be- 
come a wooden-box factory, a machine shop 
is making precision machines, and the me- 
chanics are all busy being mechanics again. 

If a man has three acres or more of land and 
gets as much as $250 of agricultural income 
from it, the Census Bureau counts him as a 
farmer, no matter what else he may do. Under 
this definition, Maine has some 43,000 farms, 
but less than half of them are full-time 
commercial farms in the Midwestern sense. 
Most of the rest are pieces of land on which 
people live and do a little farming while also 
turning a penny by other means. 





Poverty Laughs at Depression 


The fisherman-farmer previously quoted on 
the subject of shearing sheep, who stoutly 
maintains that the island where he keeps his 
sheep is so rocky that he has to go out and file 
down their noses so they can get at the grass, 
has a whole fleet of lobster boats and an in- 
terest in a shipyard. The fact that many Maine 
farm owners have a similar eye to other 
business, as well as an ingrained thriftiness, 
may be part of the reason why Maine farms 
are less burdened by mortgage debts than 
those of any other Northern state. Many a 
Maine farm has been passed down free and 
clear by previous generations. So long as it 
provides enough cash income to pay the taxes 
and to buy the few essentials of life that it does 
not grow, its owner is satisfied. It was the late 
Ed Allen, a philosophic farmer of the town of 
Stoneham, who stopped his Model T one day 
in 1930 to talk with a friend about the stock- 
market crash, and said, “I feel awful sorry for 
all those city folks. They got used to thinking 
they had a lot of money, and now it’s gone, and 
they don’t know what to do. I figure I’m 
pretty lucky. I never had any money, and 
things are just the same as they always were.” 

However, up in Aroostook County, which 
produces more potatoes than any single state 
except its own, the attitude toward money is 
different. About half of the state’s farm income 
comes from potatoes, and Aroostook grows 
82 per cent of them. Potatoes cost about $300 
an acre to grow, as Aroostook figures it, and 
the average farm grows about forty acres, or 
$12,000 worth. Many grow more than 100 
acres, some more than 500, and a few more 
than 1000. This is big business, and the aver- 


age Aroostook potato farmer is as acutely 
market-conscious as any stock speculator. 
During the war, the Government supported 
the potato market, to assure adequate sup- 
plies, and most growers were assured of reason- 
able profits; but in other years, the fluctua- 
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Clamming at Biddeford Pool. These clam-diggers are dilettantes; the professional, who can dig two 
and a half to three bushels a day, prospered during the war. Maine’s clams travel long distances to market, 
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Maine is not only pre-eminent in the lobster business but her people talk a lot about how the lobster 
should be eaten. Here a lobsterman hauls a trap into his dory. Only specified sizes may be marketed. 


When prices soar, some lobstermen have been known to make as much as $20,000 a year. When prices 
have gone too low, lobstermen have taken their guns and gone hunting instead of tending their. traps. 





tions of prices have been so violent that Aroos- 

took farmers were commonly said to ride in 

Rolls Royces one year and go barefoot the 

next. A big national crop would send prices 

i down, often to disastrous levels. In 1934, for 
; instance, when potatoes sold at an average of 
fifty-five cents a barrel, Aroostook growers lost 


LWaws 3 heavily. On the other hand, in 1925, when 
» j iad is lah ae *6 Aroostook had a good crop but the crops over 
jeu -* the rest of the country were very poor, Aroos- 
tah > oe | ™ took had the wildest boom year it ever knew. i 
¢ _ Potatoes went to ten dollars a barrel, and pies 
: i a P everybody got rich. -One farmer, with about ' 
*. i ~ +a 100 acres in potatoes, sold just enough of them 
9 , 5 at the early-season prices to pay his bills, and 


held the rest for the killing. He still had 10,- 
000 barrels when the price hit ten dollars, 
making a clear profit of $100,000. He built a 
new house with six baths, and a big barn, and 


began planting more potatoes. A few years 
The beauty of the old homes in Wiscassett is such that artists and writers have been attracted to the, later he lost everything and had to go to work 


once-bustling seaport. Each August the homes are opened to visitors, to raise funds for the town library. | as a hired hand. It is a story that has been re- | 
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peated, with varying details, many times in 
Aroostook; though many shrewder men are 
able to hang on to their fortunes, making it one of 
the wealthiest farming counties in the country. 


From Potatoes to Vodka 


Unlike farmers of the philosophic Ed Allen 
school, who try to make the soil provide 
directly for as many of their wants as possible, 
most Aroostook farmers stand or fall on their 
potatoes. The county grows some grain, has 
recently grown enough peas to keep a new 
freezing plant supplied, and some farmers vary 
their farm programs by raising livestock; but 
the more typical Aroostook farmer likes to be 
free to go to Florida in the winter if he feels 
like it—and if it is one of the years when he 
can afford it. Aroostook is the northernmost 
county in the state, jutting well up into Can- 
ada, so this craving for warmer climes in win- 
ter is, perhaps, understandable. Temperatures 
of twenty below are commonplace, and snow 
that fails to reach second-story windows is 
considered trifling by Aroostook veterans. 

j Two thirds of Aroostook is still in the Big 
Woods, and logging and pulp operations along 
the St. John River constitute an important $ 
industry, but otherwise even the industry 
of the county is based on the potato: canning 
plants, starch mills and a distillery making 
potato alcohol, which has recently started 
oy producing gin and, of all things, a State-of- 
ae : Maine vodka. 
Elsewhere in Maine, dairying, poultry 
raising and apple orchards account for a large 
part of the farm income. These are types of 
farming which require little extensive cultiva- 
tion of the soil. The Maine landscape is 
checkered with picturesque stone walls built . 
by earlier generations of farmers who labo- - 
riously dug the rocks out of the earth to make 
cultivation possible, but modern Maine 
farmers find it more practical to do their 
farming on a sod basis, and let the cultivated 
crops be grown somewhere else. Ed Allen : 
used to like to pick up odd-shaped rocks in 
his fields, and he had one, shaped like a 
human heart, which he called Pharaoh's 
heart, and which (Continued on Page 87) 





Brunswick, the site of Bowdoin College, is a cultural center of Maine. Not a big college, Bowdoin never- 
theless has acquired a distinguished reputation in its 150 years of existence. A campus gate is shown. ; 


Mary Roberts Rinehart in the garden of her estate at Bar Harbor. This community got its start as a 
summer resort nearly a century ago when a group of wealthy New Yorkers built summer places there. 
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The principal street intersection of Portland. State-of-Mainers resent the 
notion that moose roam at will within the corporate limits of their cities. 


On the road to Doubletop Mountain. Maine is definitely bumpy, with 
nearly a hundred peaks over 3000 feet. Many have trails and camp sites. 
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One of the curiosities of the state is the Desert of Maine near Yarmouth, 
where topsoil is gradually disappearing, exposing acre after acre of sand. 


A lobsterman at West Point, Sebasco. Such skiffs, lobster pots and fish- 
houses are symbolic of the fourth largest industry in the state, fishing. 
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Robert P. Tristram Coffin, poet and 
English professor at Bowdoin College. 


Ralph Meny is a-machinist at the Bath Iron. Works, 
Bath, Maine, a shipbuilding town fer many - years. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Williams live at Farmington, Maine, on a farm that has been in the 
family for six generations. An ancestor of Mrs. Williams first settled on the property in 1780. 


MAINE PEOPLE 
ARE MOD'RATE 


by MARY ELLEN CHASE 


the unique and inimitable product of Maine 

itself. This notion is not so weighty as a 
theory, or so important as an opinion, or any- 
thing like so impressive as a conviction.. It is 
just a nolion. We deal a lot with notions in 
Maine, and notional is one of our most popular 
adjectives. By a nolion we mean one of those 


[es a notion that the Maine character is 
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stray occupants of the human mind which slip 
in and out, are not to be taken too seriously, 
and give their owners more pleasure than 
anxiety. By a notional man we mean a rather 
unpredictable fellow, at least in minor matters, 
who enjoys his own thoughts about. life in 
general, whatever other people may think of 
them, and who from time to time shares them 
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W. S.. Newell, head of Bath Iron Works, is 
proud of his wartime record of 82 destroyers. 


Elmore Wallace, a Fisheries warden, patrols 
the Maine coast discouraging illegal fishing. 


with his neighbors. My grandmother. once 
used the word quite correctly when she said of 
a sermon deljyered by a somewhat odd minis- 
ter: “I didn’t believe a word of it, but it was 
nice and notional.” 

My notion is that the state of Maine, just by 
being what it is, is quite capable of making a 
distinctive sort of people and that it has stead- 
ily done so during the three hundred and more 
years since its early settlers sailed down East 
from Massachusetts Bay or from the coast 
towns and villages of England. I would not, 
of course, for a moment discount the facts that, 
except for the populations of a few industrial 
towns on the Maine rivers, the people of 
Maine are overwhelmingly Anglo-Saxon by 
descent and entirely Protestant in thought and, 
indeed, in behavior. But since those circum- 
stances have been equally true of several other 
states, whose people are in no way like the 





and, 
cum- 





A. G. M. Soule, executive in Maine Department 


Mrs. Carolyn Courtley’s special trucks deliver 
of Agriculture, is descended from sea captains. 


fresh fish to Maine housewives on scheduled route. 


State Sen. R. N. Haskell, utilities man, 
heads Maine Development Commission, 


Virgil Smith, shoe-factory foreman at Hallo- 
well, Maine. He was formerly a deputy sheriff. 


Fred Rich, 60, of Long Island, Maine, has been a fisherman 46 years. His son Chester (right) 
is 28, keeps the tradition in the family by fishing out of Portland, Maine’s largest city. 








people of Maine, I still cherish my notion, and 
| mean to have a good time writing about it. 

Most of the people of Maine, whether they 
still live on it or not, and thousands of them 
do, have felt the influence of its coast line. That 
coast line from Kittery to Eastport is some 
twenty-five hundred miles long. Its towering 
headlands and rocky, surf-swept points jut far 
out into the Atlantic; its countless islands, 
green with spruce or barren of any growth at 
all, lie close inshore or, like Monhegan and 
Matinicus, far out at sea; its tides flood rivers 
niles from their outlets; and its thousands of 
estuaries vary from great bays like Casco and 
Penobscot to numberless small coves and 
marshy inlets, which send their salty fingers 
far inland. Its northeast gales from beyond 
Newfoundland bend the pines of its northern 
forests, and its gray, clinging fogs can. blanket 
a good part of the state for as much as two 


days. My notion is, then, that the Maine 
coast line and the Maine climate have together 
made Maine people what they are, and that, 
on the whole, they have done an excellent job. 


Weathered and Wary 


To consider the Maine mind apart from 
Maine weather is, in fact, inconceivable, for 
the weather is clearly responsible for many, if 
not for most, of its deep-seated values. When 
you spend your days in the knowledge that a 
northeast blow can easily demolish 200 of your 
250 lobster traps; or that fog or harbor ice can 
keep you from fishing for weeks on end; or that 
a drought can last the entire summer; or that 
a killing frost can come at the end of August 
with a hailstorm for good measure, you learn, 


on the one hand, to keep a cautious eye on life 


in general, and, on the other, to expect nothing 
from it that you do net pay for. The Maine 
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man is wary; he takes nothing for granted; he 
waits to be convinced. This wariness extends 
quite naturally: to strangers whom he meets. 
He does not, as he says, believe in “swallerin’ 
whole” anything or anybody. His caution 
increases if the strangers are “from away.” 
This phrase, uséd constantly in Maine, means 
that the people in question eome from another 
part of the country, near or far. If a man is 
from New Hampshire or Vermont, he is still 
“from away” and has to prove himself before 
he is accepted. All ‘summer folks,”’ or “‘rusti- 
cators,”’ are ‘from away”; hence they do not 
know Maine manners and values and may 
possibly not sufficiently respect them, in which 
case they remain “from away” forever. 
Maine men and women do not, as a rule, 
indulge in or favor too great a display of either 
emotion or enthusiasm. They have learned, 
again, I take it, (Continued on Page 97) 
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by JOHN GOULD 


you, “I'd like to show you my cellar’’? 

Once in a while some stranger to our 
Maine ways feels this invitation couldn’t pos- 
sibly carry any special merit, and hastily makes 
excuses, and thus loses out in one of life’s most 
golden opportunities. Never pass this invita- 
tion up, because seeing a Maine cellar is worth 
all the time it takes. 

What the farmer means, of course, is that he 
desires your opinion on the present condition of 
his cider barrel. The ancient traditions of the 
Yankee nature recoil from the very thought of 
asking a man to take a drink. Come to think 
of it, I have never had a neighbor of mine ad- 
dress such an invitatidn to me. Under no pre- 
text would he suggest that the cider has any 
esoteric qualities. Your obligation, as one in- 
vited to inspect a cellar, is merely to judge 
whether the cider measures up to the custom- 
ary average of the vicinity, and to inform the 
farmer in direct terms just how you think it is 
coming along, and whether or not it stands a 
chance of being good vinegar at some future 
date, which should be estimated with care. 

Cider is sometimes consumed to excess, but 
most Maine farmers regard it casually, with no 
‘particular thought of its intoxicating possibili- 
ties. Cider, considered clinically, is an al- 
coholic beverage of mighty propensities and 
has been known to Maine folks since the first 
apple tree flowered and set fruit on these shores. 
Its flavor is usually more pleasant than any of 
the commercial beverages consumed so widely. 
However, those who are looking for a quick, 
positive, irrevocable drunken stupor find it un- 
equaled among all the fruit juices or distilla- 
tions. Too much cider is a bad business, and a 
lumberjack who has taken a jug into his bunk 
is regarded as hibernating and is struck off the 
pay roll until spring. Yet Maine cider is not a 

— 

Grandfather knew how to make cider. After 
the barrel was horsed up we children used to go 
out to the barn and get oat straws, which we 
stuck through the bung. After two or three days 
We noticed that the cider began to suck back. 


D: YOU EVER havea Maine farmer say to 





commercial commodity, and so far as I know 
cannot be purchased in package stores. It has 
never been elevated much above its place in 
the cellar. 

Perhaps the reason for this is that Maine 
farmers accept the processes of nature, and 
look upon cider only as a way station in the 
chemical change of sugar liquid. If you want 
vinegar you have to have cider first. And the 
better the cider, the stronger the vinegar. The 
interesting meantime, when acetification is yet 
to come, deserves careful and. considered in- 
vestigation, but only in a scientific spirit and 
with due regard to the social obligations of an 
upright citizen. 

In our house, all of us from Great-Aunt 
Susan down have had some business with cider 
off and on, but ours was never a drinking fam- 
ily, and nobody ever touched cider without 
afterward dutifully commenting on the likeli- 
hood some day of its making a sharp vinegar 
and excellent pickles. 

Grandfather knew how to make cider. He 
had a barrel of it pressed, and with it a five- 
gallon carboy extra. He brought them home, 
and with a plank could get the barrel into the 
cellar alone. The barrel was horsed up with 
the bung at the top, and then he drew the plug, 
leaving the bung open. At this point, of course, 
the cider was freshly pressed, and was delicious 
beyond description. Everybody had as much 
as he wanted, and some of us more. © 

Since sugar is the basis of acetic acid, the 
sweet apples from the front-yard tree made the 
best cider—a rich, honey-thjck, sirupy cider 
with a dark-brown color. After the barrel was 
horsed up we children used to go out in the 
barn and get some oat straws, which we stuck 
through the bung, sometimes four heads to- 
gether sucking carefully because the straws 
were delicate. When we had enough we'd put 
the straws on a beam for next time. For two 
or three days we had the. most wonderful 
beverage, and then we noticed the cider would 
begin to suck back. It smarted our tongues, 
and there would be a froth around the bung. 
It was “working.” 


Illustrated:‘by George Hughes 
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It really did work, it shoved all the chum in 
the cider—the little smidgens of apple that had 
come through the press cloth—up through the 


MAINE CELLARS | 


bung and out in the froth. Grandfather pa- 


tiently filied the barrel from the carboy every 


time he went by, to compensate for what we 


children sucked out and what worked out, and 
this kept on until one day the cider stopped 


working altogether and there was no more .- 


froth. We children had long since stopped suck- 
ing at it, for by this time the cider was about 
ready to leap out and snap at us, and as far as 
we cared it had no future at all, { 

But Grandfather knew better. Now it was 
ready toripen. He drove in the bung tight and 
went off about his business. Time elapsed, and 
one day or one evening he would have occasion 
to say, “I'd like to show you my cellar.” Folks 
who went down with him may or may not have 
noticed the preserves, the buttef and eggs 
salted down, the pollack hanging.up, and the 
salt pork in the barrel. They may or may not 


have observed the potatoes, beets, carrots,’ 


turnips, or the apples. But away over in the 
corner they did discern a barrel with a spigot in 
it, and a glass or a dipper upside down on the 
top. 

Twice that I know about, Grandfather’s 
matter-of-fact cider barrel achieved notice the 
temperance movement might resent. Once 
was on a hot summer day when Grandfather 
took a load of tomatoes to Lewiston, and left 
two hired men mowing out the front-field 
swale with hand scythes. These two worthies 
mowed for a time, and then exchanged com- 

ments on the desirability of refreshment. This 
led to speculation on whether or not Grand- 
father had some cider. The speculation caused 
wonderment, and the wonderment resulted in 
investigation. The afternoon was magnificent. 
They would mow a swath, and then repair to 
the cellar and taste the cider. They undoubtedly 
observed an improvement each time they re- 
turned, for each time they lingered longer and 
tasted more. 

In the end they were beyond physical pain, 
and were able to arrange a'fight between them. 
At this-point Grandfather returned home, hav- 
ing sold his tomatoes (Continued on Page 98) 
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A sloop off Northeast Harbor in Maine, where 


The pier at Bar Harbor, where yachts set out for some of the most beautiful sailing waters in 
tides and fog challenge the skill of yachtsmen. 


this country. Maine has more attractive ports of call than a yachtsman could visit in a lifetime. 


Every harbor has its sailing fleet, including a racing class or two. Here a mixed race gets off to a drifting start at Northeast Harbor. 


SUMMER SAILS 


by WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 
Ox THE YACHTSMAN has cruised the 


Maine coast he goes back summer after 
summer, to sniff the mingled scents of 
pine woods and salt marsh in Maine’s lovely 
harbors in the early mornings; to search out 
the little, lonely places; to stroll about historic 
seaports and to renew acquaintance with the 
local folk he has come to know and like. 
"rom Kittery to Eastport the coast is 
svept by grand sailing breezes, fringed by 


<_ 


Mair, noted since Colonial times for her ship- 
‘ng industries, still constructs yachts ad- 


green, rocky islands, deeply indented by bays 
and rivers. Maine has more attractive ports of 


. call than a man could visit in a lifetime of sum- 


mer cruises. Casco Bay alone contains 365 is- 
lands. Beyond, past grim, iron-bound Seguin 
Island, are the Kennebec and Damariscotta 
Rivers and their harbor-fringed estuaries, and 
island-dotted Muscongus Bay. Eastward 
again, up Penobscot Bay, a craft may sail far 
up “Bangor. River,” down which the great 
fleets of Maine-built lumber schooners once 
carried away Maine’s forests. 

A course through scenic Isle au Haut Bay 
or Eggemoggin Reach takes the yachtsman 
into even more spectacular Blue Hill and 
Frenchman’s Bays, separated by towering Mt. 


Somes Sound, one of the most beautiful of 
Maine’s fjordlike indentations. Farther east 
(it’s “down East” in Maine because you sail 
before prevailing westerly winds) the coast is 
lohelier but no less fascinating, clear to Quoddy 
Head. Beating back to the westward affords a 
chance to look in on some of the surf-pounded, 
sparsely populated, outlying islands—Grand 
Manan, Swans, Isle au Haut, Matinicus, 
Monhegan and the others. Many of the runs 
will be in the open sea. Outlying ledges, racing 
tides and frequent dense fogs challenge the 
sailor’s piloting skill and can bring a land- 
lubber to grief. 

Cruising is only a part of Maine’s summer- 
sailing picture. Every harbor has its sailing 


mirec by sailing enthusiasts throughout America. Desert Island. And he may want to venture up _fleet, including (Continued on Page 122) 
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The passengers were considerably more motley than the spruce merchant-marine crew, but it was a brave little band that was outward bound. 


WESTWARD HA! 


OR, AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY CLICHES 


by S. J. PERELMAN, with drawings by HIRSCHFELD 


Boy Meets Gull 


Part III of a Series 


T ELEVEN O'clock of a foggy February 
morning in the year 17—, water-front 
loungersin the quaint old seaport town of 

Bristol, England, might have observed a candid, 
freckle-faced lad of thirteen, accompanied by a 
freckle-faced pirate with a freckle-faced parrot 
on his shoulder, boarding the brig Hispaniola, 
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the beginning of a journey which would take its 
place one day among the major classics of all 
time. History, once called ‘that inconstant 
jade” by Carlyle (not Thomas Carlyle—Gus 
Carlyle, who used to run the poolroom in 
Perkasie, Pennsylvania), has a way of repeat- 
ing herself. Exactly two hundred years later 
and five thousand miles across the world, 
water-front loungers on San Francisco’s Em- 
barcadero might have observed a candid lad 
of forty-three, named Perelman, with a port- 
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able typewriter and an elastic conscience, ac- 
companied by a bearded pirate named Hirsch- 
feld with a freckled: portfolio on his shoulder, 
boarding the freighter Fighting Fish, the 
beginning of a journey which would take its 
place one day among the major soporifics of all 
time. Though neither of them resembled Ste- 
venson’s immortal characters in amy way —i0 
fact, they looked a good deal m: a couple 
of indigent process servers—the papalllel could / 
not be denied. For they, too, were freckled, 
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and they, too, were undertaking a voyage 
fraught with high adventure and peril to their 
expense account. Small wonder that the little 
knot of bronzed mariners clustered around the 
stringpiece should have stared after them with 
the respect men who have wandered into far 
places accord their own kind, and then have 
paid them the highest tribute they knew, that 
of silently spitting on the sidewalk. It was a 
picture no artist could paint—least of all, 
Hirschfeld. 

Inside the great echoing shed all was noise 
and confusion; gangs of stevedores frantically 
unloaded last-minute cargo from trailers, 
trucks piled with barrels and cartons scut- 
tled about, perspiring cab drivers transferred 
trunks, corded boxes and bicycles to convey- 
ers. Alongside the pier, her decks swarming 
with riggers and carpenters, the Fighting 
Fish lay low in the water, her seven hatches 
still receiving goods consigned to China, the 
Straits Settlements and India. A dozen huge 
Samson booms, ten of them amidships, one 
each at bow and stern, ceaselessly swung bales 
and packing cases inboard. On the port side of 
the well deck, a crew of riggers was making 
fast a giant UNRRA crate of generators des- 
tined for Shanghai; on the starboard, carpen- 
ters were busily securing innumerable carboys 
of nitric, hydrochloric and sulphuric acid for 
Colombo. Every available foot of deck space 
was stacked with oil drums, machinery and 
galvanized pipe; immediately behind the after 
house, several longshoremen deftly lashed 
down an automobile, swathing it in tarpaulins 
and bracing its wheels with chocks. 


Labor’s Love is Won 


It was a scene of activity calculated to in- 
spire even the most torpid and, eager to swell 
the total effort, I moved buoyantly from group 
to group, lightening the burden of one with a 
rousing sea chantey, regaling a second with a 
sidesplitting anecdote, executing a nimble 
hornpipe or jig to revive the flagging spirits of 
athird. In a few moments, scowls had turned 
to smiles, men who had been at daggers drawn 
were exchanging "baccy and teaching each 
other how to do scrimshaw work, and the feel- 
ing was general that my quick-witted tact had 
forestalled a serious disaffection which might 
have spread to the entire dockside. Indeed, 
company officials, who had rushed to the har- 
bor at the first threat of tension, assured me 
that my trifling intervention had done more to 
promote harmony in the merchant marine 
than fifty years of arbitration, and that hence- 
forward capital and labor, their hatchets 
buried, would march shoulder to shoulder and 
hand in hand into a new era of mutual under- 
standing, amity and prosperity. No doubt this 
was an exaggeration engendered by their pro- 
found gratitude, but it was nonetheless grat- 
ifying. I rejoined Hirschfeld, who had been 
standing by, tapping his foot impatiently, and 
We set off to install ourselves in our cabin. 

By a stroke of good fortune, the passenger 
scheduled to bunk with us had disappeared 
the day before, leaving us in comparative cont- 
fort. Most of the other passengers were lodged 
three in a cabin with splendid disregard. for 


their backgrounds and personalities. The room 
next to ours, for example, was shared by a 
sluggish cotton converter, a gaunt missionary 
and a small, fibrous mining engineer. The 
cotton man turned a beautiful shade of 
hunter’s green directly he boarded the boat, 
and retired groaning to his pillow. The 
missionary and the engineer, fellow alumni 
of a Jap prison camp, engaged from the 
outset in a heated and interminable argument 
about their experiences, each plainly im- 
plying the other was exaggerating. 

The trio in the other cabin were no less 
diverse. Lather, a toothless leprechaun who 
represented an American firm in Shanghai, 
devoted himself largely to special research 
involving bourbon, rarely emerging even 
for meals. Hammer and Wheeler, his 
cabin mates, were also collectors’ items. The 


Meg 


former, a -fattish, lethargic citizen with the 
benign twinkle of a hamadryad cobra, quickly 
put every man’s hand against him by revealing 
that he was the ranking mortician of Hang 
Chow. Wheeler, whose protuberant eyes 
hinted at an obscure thyroid maladjustment 
deep in his blubber, was a minor business 
official somewhere east of Suez. He spoke 
with the measured profundity of the true 
moron; his most casual opinion: was deeply 
pondered and deliberate, a weighty pronounce- 


ment handed down from Sinai. These, together* 


with a Madame Chai, wife of an official in the 
Chinese National Government, and her eleven- 
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Sunny days were lazed away on the poop deck by the mortician, the missionary and thoughtful‘me. 


year-old son, Jeffrey, comprised our brave 
little company outward bound for Chinwang- 
tao, Shanghai, Hong Kong and Singapore. 
The first couple of days out of the Golden 
Gate were uneventful. I spent them stretched 
out in the lower tier of my double berth, grit- 
ting my teeth to prevent my tongue from 
escaping and making a minute study of the 
plywood ceiling above me. Approximately 
every fifteen seconds, the Fighling Fish rose 
with the speed of an express elevator, shivered 
deliciously and lurched steeply forward into 
the trough. As it reached the bottom of the 
curve, all the bureau drawers flew out, the 
locker doors opened, suitcases slid halfway out 
of the top bunk, and our toilet articles teetered 
toward the sink. The moment the ship began 
its ascent, the process reversed; with a salvo 
like the bombardment of Port Arthur, drawers 





i 


- and doors banged shut, suitcases smashed into 


the wall, and bottles splintered the shaving 
mirror. It was pikestaff-plain and doomsday- 
certain to me, a deep-water sailor since boy- 
hood, that the Fighling Fish would mo- 
mently founder with all hands. Even the 
veriest landlubber could perceive that the man 
whose duty it was to drive the ship—the 
chauffeur or the motorman or whatever you 
call him—was behaving with the grossest sort 
of negligence; more than likely he was asleep 
at the tiller or tickling the waitress, abandon- 
ing the craft to any caprice of wind or wave. 
But Hirschfeld, who (Continued on Page 65) 
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Observation- e car on the famous 
PANAMA LIMITED 
; This luxurious Illinois Central train is 
way between 


famous é 
Cc M Green Diamond, 
Gi of Miami pe Miss Lou. -_ 


ee 


Wintiy- Mie? (dough we were doting about sity!” 


Unless you count the mileposts as they 
flash by, you can hardly believe the dis- 
tance the Panama Limited is covering with 
a General Motors Diesel locomotive up at 
the head of the train. 


Thé flow of power is so smooth that you 
get from here to there almost before you 
know it, at a hundred miles an hour a lot 
of the time. 


The Panama Limited is just one example 


of how GM Diesel locomotives have stepped 
up schedules on American railroads. 


“ 


“Better trains follow better locomotives’’ 


. ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS 


LA GRANGE, 


Throughout the country, there are at least 
96 different runs made from start to stop 
at 60 miles or more —a total of more 
than 7,320 daily scheduled miles. There 
are more than 23 non-stop runs of 102 to 
325 miles in length covered at averages of 
60 to 80 miles an hour. 


This stepping up of schedules is one of 
the benefits which GM Diesel locomotives 
have brought to more than 150 famous 
name trains on more than a score of rail- 
roads~— and that is just about all of the 
Diesel-powered crack trains in the United 


States. And in addition, these GM Diesel 
locomotives are so reliable that some rail- 
roads report as high as 97% ‘“‘on time” 
arrivals. 


No wonder more and more of the crack 
trains of the nation are being powered by 
these General Motors locomotives. 


In the thirteen years since they first made 

their bow, they have helped the railroads 

reduce operating costs— and increased 

passenger traffic, because they made train 
travel such a pleasure. 





ILL. 
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(Continued from Page 63) had an answer to 
everything, irritatingly persisted in minimizing 
the gravity of our plight. 

“It’s only the Japan Current,” he said per- 
functorily. “Every ship to the Orient has to 
pass through the Japan Current.” Japan Cur- 
rent indeed; as if dereliction of duty deserving 
of a court-martial, aboard a mere cockleshell 
with one measly funnel, in the worst typhoon 
in the history of navigation, could be fobbed 
off with a few glib words about a current. The 
man’s fatuity made my blood boil. 


Order in the Mess 


During this trying period, when my every 
faculty was needed to worry about the proper 
conduct of the ship, I ate frugally if at all, 
contenting myself with a cup of thin broth or 
a soda cracker taken betimes; whereas Hirsch- 
feld, with the stolidity of the true peasant, 
outdid himself in gluttony. Bread by the 
bushel basket, whole beeves, firkins of butter 
and hogsheads of jam vanished down his maw; 
his arrival at table spread consternation in the 
galley. He lived only for the ship’s bell sum- 
moning us to meals; twice he deliberately 
tripped up Jeffrey Chai, the little Chinese boy, 
to get the first heiping. At last a deputation of 
our fellow passengers, hardly more than skin 
and bones, waited on me and begged my inter- 
cession. They pointed out what was long since 
apparent, that if Hirschfeld prolonged his out- 


~rageous’ behavior the larder would be clean 


long before we crossed the International Date 
Line. The crisis was partially solved by chain- 
ing Hirschfeld’s leg to his bunk every other 
meal. The resulting howls and execrations 
penetrated to the bowels of the vessel: so much 
so that a deputation of sailors waited on me 
and begged me to use any means, short of slit- 
ting my friend’s gullet, to still his dreadful 
clamor. In the end, I drew on my fairly ex- 
tensive premedical experience and introduced 
2.75 gr. of a cyclopropane compound into his 
matutinal oatmeal, an expedient which kept 
him in a drowsy, haif-animal state most of the 
day and allowed the rest of us to latch on toa 
few groceries. 

As soon as the advent of a calm sea and 
favoring winds removed the crushing weight 
of responsibility from my shoulders and I 
could again delegate authority to subordinates, 
I hastened to acquaint myself with the ship’s 
officers and cargo. My knowledge of life on 
the bridge had been derived from the pages of 
William McFee and Guy Gilpatric, and I was 
prepared for weatherbeaten, blustering old 
salts and thorny, iconoclastic Scotch engineers. 
I looked in vain for them aboard the Fighting 
Fish. The relative youth of her officers—her 
skipper was thirty-two, the first mate thirty- 
four and the chief engineer a decrepit thirty — 
concealed a surprising amount of efficiency and 
good sense. They were men of taste and a high 
order of technical skill, refreshingly devoid of 
heroics or bombast, considerate and socially 
attractive. The men they commanded were 
also as far removed from the stock conception 
of merchant seamen as one could imagine; 
they had little in common with the alcoholic, 
improvident sailor of popular fiction and the 


movies. - Many of them were well-schooled 
and the majority had served with distinction 
in the war. Through their specialized unions, 
which sought constantly to improve their 
status, they had achieved decent living condi- 
tions and wages, and, equally important, a 
sense of self-respect. I could not help feeling 
that if this ship was any index, there must be 
a very healthy spirit abroad in the American 
steamboat business. 

The handful of passengers in the afterhouse, 
of course, was purely incidental to the cargo, 
worth by rough estimate about a million and a 
half dollars. It embraced almost anything you 
could think of, from shoe polish to bank notes, 
from steel girders to malted milk. There were, 


to list only a few items, phonograph ‘records, . 


sardines, jeeps, canned abalone, steam ham- 
mers, pencils, bulldozers, haberdashery, beer, 
railroad ties, telephones, clothespins, aircraft 
tires, after-shave lotion, quicklime, truck 
bodies, powdered milk, steel safes, quicksilver, 
electric ranges, newsprint, resin, plate glass 
and depilatories. One of the more curious bits 
of miscellany was the eleven barrels of ginger 
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which had been spurned by the American 
palate and was now returning in a crestfallen 
mood to Hong Kong. In the specie tank on the 
boat deck aft reposed a hundred and sixty 
cases of Portuguese brandy speeding to the 
United States consulates in Tientsin and Shang- 
hai; in Number Three hatch amidships lay two 
Chinese cadavers, snugly flanked by mouth- 
wash, desk calendars, insect bombs and movie 
film. 

Day by day, at an average speed of fifteen 
knots, this vast and terrifying hash stored 
up by some insane magpie crept steadily along 
the thirty-first parallel to further aggravate 
the problems besetting an already chaotic 
continent. 

And now there befell me an incident so 


* grievous that it requires every bit of fortitude 


I can muster to set it down: the loss of a friend 
grown dear to me through myriad trials and 
tribulations, a mainstay in joy and sorrow, the 
very breath of life itself—my bank roll. The 
tragedy took place the evening of our seven- 
teenth day, a scant twelve hours before reach- 
ing Chinwangtao. (Centinued on Page 100) 
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.pretty blouse in cool, smooth BUR-MIL 

on crepe,—a fabric that stays fresh and crisp 

© through many a wearing and many a packing. 
A fabric that comes up smiling after many 


a sudsing. The reason? It carries the 


BUR-MIL mark of assured quality! 


Burlington Mills Corporation of New York 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


+ Registered Trade-Mark iat D Ve, 
* 


Featured at fine stores 
throughout the country. 
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Passengers were impressed by traditional honor of sitting at the captain’s table even though Commodore Manning was usually busy on the bridge. 





5.5. AMERICA 


Luxury liner that was war transport West Point is again pride of United States Lines 


by DICK BOYER 


HE LATE AFTERNOON SUN sparkles on 
New York’s North River as the liner 


America, the nation’s newest and largest 
passenger ship, looms high above the shadowy 
pier at her side. A bosomy dowager, her hips 
straining, puffs up the steeply slanting gang- 
plank, pausing to flutter a kerchief and utter 
words that cannot be heard amid the hauling 
and bawling proceeding on the pier below. An 
endless stream of trunks and luggage moves on 
belt lines from the pier to the liner. The ship’s 
booms swing back and forth against the sky. 
Slings containing the last of 60,000 pounds of 
beef, 100,000 pounds of flour and 300,000 
pounds of potatoes rear upward from the pier, 





plunge downward and disappear into open 
hatches while almost 5000 tons of oil are being 
pumped into the liner’s giant tanks. Messengers 





S.S. America Southampton-bound from New York. 
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bearing gifts, flowers, wine, bon voyage baskets 
and the latest novels scamper up the gang- 
planks. The ship’s 723 feet of length, its ten 
decks, 361 staterooms, its saloons, lobbies, 
lounges, smoking rooms, cocktail bars and 
night clubs, twenty-three in all, are festive 
with parties of farewell. 

I was aboard the America at such a time 
recently when she left for Southampton. 
Since I had last seen her when she was a troop 
transport I could not, at first, quite forget 
her as she had been when her name was 
the West Point. Passengers were playing 
shuffleboard at the precise spot where there 
had once been a barbed-wire enclosure for Nazi 
prisoners. Where there had been a battery of 
forty-millimeter sky guns there was now an 
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Baggage of passengers sailing from New York 
now shows many plan considerable stays abroad. 





Sclicitous stewards serve bouillon in morning, 
and afternoon tea, and tuck in your robes. 





Visitors wave good-by and go down gangplank 
when “All ashore that’s going ashore” sounds. 





Boat drill, held once on each crossing, means 
life jackets for all. Here nurse aids children. 


The America sailed at twilight on this trip, 
and passengers lined rails for a farewell view. 








Horse races are still held in lounge, but seem 
less popular than in old days of long crossings. 


’ 


5.5. America once more offers the prewar “high living 


exercise area for dogs. The signs proclaiming 
Four Rines, Go to Your Batre Stations, 
Seven Rinocs, ABANDON Sup, had been re- 
placed by handsome murals and tapestries and 
the back of every door no longer carried the 
words, Escape PANEL, Kick Out. 

During the war when one stepped aboard 
the ship it was like stepping into a floating flop- 
house. Now it was like a Hollywood mansion. 
The wilderness of bunks had given way to chil- 
dren’s playrooms, a gymnasium and swimming 
pool, sumptuous suites, libraries, luxury shops, 
beauty parlors, stores selling tweeds, ball- 
rooms and bars where civilian forms lolled on 
overstuffed divans. 

Seen at night from afar the America was a 
single light slowly moving up the earth’s 
curve, but behind that light were ten decks 
containing countless contrasts. 

One night I stood beside the telephone oper- 
ator amidships on the main deck. Her hands 
were flying as she pulled out lines and plugged 
them into the large switchboard that animated 
the liner’s 366 telephones while her cool, 
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impersonal voice recited the curt phrases of 
her trade. 


A City at Sea 


“ Doctor Sheedy is on his way, madam... . 
The first-class children’s playroom is on the 
sun deck, madam. It opens at nine A.M., 
madam. ... Youare welcome. . . . Massis 
at seven A.M., sir. The barber cannot 
shave you in bed unless you are ill, sir. . . . 
You are welcome. . . . Motion pictures begin 
at nine each night, madam. . . . A bottle of 
brandy, sir? I'll send the room steward. . . . 
Only the captain can authorize marriages at 
sea, sir. . . . You are welcome. . .. I’m 
ringing the tailor, sir. . . . The tailor does not 
answer, sir. I'll call him again, sir. . . . I'll 
send the sergeant-at-arms, madam. All com- 
plaints as to noise and disturbance go to him, 
madam. You are welcome. . . .” 

A liner such as the America is large enough 
to be all things to all men. To Patrick Brennan, 


Photographs by Tom and Jean Hollyman 
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her chief engineer, she is a Gargantuan piece of 
machinery, whose evaporators, condensers, 


generators, safety devices, steering gear, 


motors and turbines, whose machinery for 
propulsion, heating, lighting, cooling, com- 
munication, plumbing and refrigeration, must 
mesh into a single simultaneous operation. A 
baker doesn’t think of a crow’s nest or a fore- 
mast when he thinks of the America but of one 
of the world’s best bakeries where chefs in 
white flaring hats turn out 1000 loaves of 
bread, 500 pies, 200 cakes and 1000 pieces of 
French pastry every twenty-four hours. There 
are areas of the America which resemble an 
insurance office more than a ship. They are 
filled with adding machines, typewriters and 
filing cases, stenographers, accountants and 
bookkeepers; and those working there, mem- 
bers of the purser’s department, suggest noth- 
ing of flying spray and salt sea foam as they 
labor over a crew pay roll of $115,000 which 
must be made up and paid out on every round- 
trip voyage. To an artist the America is an 
exhibit where he may see the sculpture of Paul 
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Ship’s progress across Atlantic is posted on 


rip, 
i map outside lounge, explains Chief Purser Lock. 


lew. 


Mario Ghiselli, who was gym instructor on 


Nursery for small fry is supervised by Miss 
author’s cruise, aspires to a stage career. 


Mary Strone. The children seldom get seasick. 








Baggage room is open several hours daily so 





Celebrities are frequent on passenger list. 





Formal clothes are put on for the captain’s 


sings. passengers may have access to trunks if needed. Actor Roland Young chats with Chief Purser. gala dinner, followed by dance in big ballroom. 
. yy) 
ng on the high seas” type of voyage to ocean travelers 
ace of Manship and the murals of Charles Basker- The passenger list of 1050 when I wasaboard setting sun slip behind the sea’s blue rim. I 
nsers, ville, Griffith Baily Coale, Austin Purves, the America included night-club singers and liked to stare at the changing scene, some- 
gear, Hildreth Meiere, Barry Faulkner, Constantin British admirals, diamond merchants and times green, sometimes blue, often gray, its 
y for Alajaélov, Allyn Cox, John Marsman, Fremont _Irish bishops, Hollywood stars and Egyptian darkness scalloped by whitecaps, but always 
com- Ellis and Glen M. Shaw, representing every- diplomats, men with fezzes and men with moving and never still and sometimes touched 
must thing from the seas and continents of the turbans, Brazilian aviators and Scottish phy- = with the great shafts of luminous light that 
on. A world to circus scenes, the history of sailing, sicians, salesmen, sculptors, housewives, actors, slanted from behind mountains of cloud. I 
. fore- Huck Finn, the New York sky line, Mother chemists, organists, violinists, officers of the liked to think that the sea was now as it had 
of one Goose and tropical herons. To the crew of 678, | Army and Navy, cosmic-ray specialists, germ- — beeninthe time of Ulysses and that sign boards 
efs in the America, despite its lush décor, was as war experts, atom-bomb authorities, bankers, and gasoline stations, auto horns and factories, 
res of much a place for work as a coal mine. To economists, statisticians, three Airedales, an traffic lights and taxis were forever barred from 
ces of Charles O’Connor, for example, it was the Irish setter, two fox terriers, a Pekingese, a the greater part of the earth’s surface. And 
There scene for the daily preparation of three police dog, and a crocodile and a chimpanzee, yet the organized luxury had something of 
sle an quarters of a ton of mashed potatoes. To Her- bothseasickand bothboundfortheLondonZoo. the synthetic about it. The ship’s engines 
“y are man Lorica of the deck department, the ship ; throbbed through the day and night, but 
‘s and was a place where one passed his time slushing The Unchanging Deep the passenger did not see them. Occasion- 
s and guy wires and securing cargo, while to Thomas I was one of those who enjoyed the America. ally he heard rumors of trade-union dis- 
mem- Stenworth of the black gang, it was where one _—It was pleasant to have nothing more urgent putes among the crew somewhere on the 
noth- opened valves and watched boilers. ToLeonard _to do than tosleep and go to themovies. Itwas lower decks beneath his feet, but he was 
3 they Carle, the locksmith, it was simply a site for _ pleasant to sit and read, sit and drink, sit and _—held to the plush and gilt of the first-class 
which the losing of keys, while to Oscar H. Maynor, eat, sit and talk. It was soothing to gaze at the = decks, forbidden all other areas of the ship. 
round- who played a trumpet in the orchestra, the _ ship’s wake forever churning intoa frosty green, (Tourist-class and cabin-class passengers were 
is an ship was a stop on the road to Hollywood. He _ to see the gulls, as white as snow, gliding and _ similarly restricted.) Somewhere, the passenger 
f Paul thought he might meet a producer at any time. __ sliding across the sky, to watch the red and _ knew, concealed from his eye behind the fagade 
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Com. Harry Manning, the captain, checks the steering of quartermaster, but never takes wheel. 


of tea dances and chamber music, men worked 
and sweated while he played bingo. Surrounded 
by cocktails and canapés, cakes and deck 
games, he was as removed from the work life 
of the ship as if he were on another planet. 

In the search for reality I deserted the hot- 
house charm of the first-class lounge at 4 P.M. 
on the second day out and paid my respects 
to the ship’s commander, Commodore Harry 
Manning. His quarters were beneath the 
ship’s bridge, which caught the full force of a 
wind pressing and whining against it. He was 
sitting in his office before a large yellow desk, 
a green glass-shaded light illuminating a 
mass of paper work. Near by on the desk was 
a huge, one-volume edition of Shakespeare. 
Commodore Manning, a florid man, seemed 
rather glum. As we talked he got up from 
his desk and limped over to a porthole above 
a small green piano. He broke his right leg 
while piloting his own plane in a crash in 1937 
and the leg still gave him trouble. It was near 
sunset and the light streamed feebly into the 
Commodore's quarters. “I hate this hour,” 
the Commodore said. The wind was still keen- 
ing as it struck the bridge, and the bow of 
the ship, visible from the porthole, soared high 
before slapping into a sea that poured over 
it. “It’s getting rougher,” he said and then 
added as if angry, “After thirty-one years at 
sea I still get seasick. 

“It’s going to be rough tonight. I'll be on 
the bridge all night, as usual. Lucky if I get 
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one night’s sleep out of a crossing. There’s 
always fog or mist or rain or heavy gales or 
low visibility. I always have to keep close 
to the bridge. When there’s danger, it’s the 
first few minutes that count. Then I have 
social obligations. Have to entertain promi- 
nent passengers. I always drink tomato juice,” 
he said bitterly. “I don’t like it, but if I drank 
ginger ale they’d say it had whisky in it and 
if I drank Coca-Cola they’d say it had rum.” 

The next morning at ten o’clock I was allowed 
to accompany the Commodore on his daily 





**The captain is a lonely man,” says the Com- 
modore. He plays the piano, reads Shakespeare. 
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inspection of the liner. He moved through the 
ship like a gale, his entourage of junior officer: 
racing behind him, sometimes falling far in 
the rear when a passenger or some other ob- 
struction got between them and the Commo- 
dore. Now and again he would suddenly halt 
and run his finger over a hand rail. If it was 
inside and dusty or outside and sticky he 
would roar, “Mr. Alexanderson, sir!” and 
the executive officer would in turn speak to a 
yeoman who would make a note of the short- 
coming. The Commodore’s face, as he climbed 
up and down ladders and scurried through 
companionways, was stern and stiff. He seemed 
anxious to get back to the bridge and a little 
annoyed by the public spectacle he was forced 
to make of himself while faithfully following 
the tradition of the sea. He detected a tray 
of dirty dishes outside a cabin door. A note 
was made. In the ballroom he tugged at a 
bass drum and pushed at a piano to see if 
they were secure. He stopped before a map 
which showed the ship’s daily progress and 
called, “Mr. Alexanderson, sir! Bring that 
map up to date!” He plunged down com- 
panionways from the sun deck to the promenade 
to the upper deck, thence to the main deck, 
then to A-Deck and the galley, where he threw 
open ice boxes, pinched poultry, felt fish, 
fingered fruit, bit into pastries and ordered a 
high stack of dishes dismantled. “There'll 
come a big roll,” he said, ‘and all this will 
come crashing down.” He slipped a little on 
the galley floor and snapped, ‘Scrub the deck 
again and get the grease off. Someone will get 
hurt.” He plunged onward, his entourage 
crashing on behind, and somewhere in the dark 
bowels of the ship he came on a little group 
smashing open a locked door with axes and 
crowbars. They said there was no key. “ Mr. 
Alexanderson, sir!”’ the Commodore shouted. 
“Let’s get some system to these keys!” He 
went faster now, as if momentarily more eager 
for the privacy which would be his reward 
when he finished the inspection, and passed 
without remark several signs proclaiming a 
union meeting of the crew. He slowed down 
at a corner and one of the signs caught his eye. 
** Mr. Alexanderson, sir!” he shouted. ‘‘ Damnit, 
sir, who gave them (Continued on Page 72) 





Details of the ship’s operation are rigidly 
inspected by the captain on his daily tours. 
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Double 


~ Reward 


from Kodachrome Film in 
your miniature camera 


Projection: your projected 
Kodachrome transparencies are the 


“show window” of color photography. 


Prints: Your Kodachrome Prints are 
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fine examples of full-color printing. 


UMMER remains “very truly yours” 
when you load your miniature 
camera with Kodachrome Film... 


*For summer is color. How breath- 
takingly evident this becomes when your 
exposed film is returned through your 
Kodak dealer, finished without charge 
in the form of Kodachrome transparen- 
cies . .. and you project them on your 
screen with a Kodaslide projector]! 


Your second reward comes when you 
order Kodachrome Prints—and see how 
your friends respond to these full-color 
snapshots. Order the new, reasonably 
priced 3X size shown here... or larger 
or smaller sizes . . . through your dealer. 


Start your color career—get 
Kodachrome now. . . 


EASTMAN Kopak CoMPANY 
RocueEsteEr 4, N.Y. 
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burn. $3.00 with 10 blades of the 
finest razor steel, At your favorite 
store or write us direct: Vestpok 
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Dept. H-8, Brockton 64, Mass. 
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Far below decks is the complex, roaring engine room. An assistant engineer 
stands before the great dial board to execute signals sent from the bridge. 


(Continued from Page 70) 


permission for this meeting?” Mr. 
Alexanderson said that he had, but 
the Commodore was not mollified. 
“T won’t stand for it!” he said. “I 
know ‘em! I been through it with 
‘em! They start asking for little 
things and then they ask for a little 
bit more and then they ask for the 
whole ship! The hell with it! It’s 
always a little bit more! I know 
*em. I been all through it!” 
Everyone was respectful and 
silent in the little group of white 
faces that encircled the Commo- 
dore’s red face. Presently the in- 
spection was over and the Commo- 
dore was back on the bridge. It was 


peaceful there and the Commodore 
seemed glad to be back. After a 
while he chuckled and asked, ‘ Did 
you hear me blow my cork back 
there? I really gave it to ’em!” 
The ship’s bridge, the wheel in 
the center, and gleaming with brass 
and instruments, was large and 
quiet and enclosed in glass. I spoke 
to the quartermaster at the wheel 
and he said of the ship, “She han- 
dies easy as a baby carriage.” Two 
deck officers looked out at the hori- 
zon. The Commodore seemed quite 
cheerful now. She was a fine ship, 
he said. Despite her size, she was 
tender—that is, she handled easily. 
Her lines, he said, were very fine, 


On deck the traditional duties of seamen are performed by utility men. As 
the America prepares to dock, a group hauls on a line that will unload mail. 
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The ship’s crew of 678 is almost solidly NMU. Union members hold meet- 
ing once on every voyage. Seamen’s pay now averages $196.50 a month. 


even though her beam was over 
ninety-three feet, but best of all 
he liked the feeling of limitless 
power from the 37,400 shaft horse- 
power generated by the vessel’s two 
sets of triple-expansion oil-burning 
turbines. She had a top cruising 
speed of twenty-four knots and 
could easily do 600 miles a day in 
good weather. If the weather was 
right a crossing would take about 
five days. Her only defect was her 
huge superstructure. It was so 
massive, he said, that it sometimes 
caught the wind and in a gale 
made the ship difficult to maneuver. 
Because of this he was afraid 
of the reefs at Cobh at the point 


Another Atlantic crossing is completed. At Cobh, Ireland, the assistant 
purser greets Irish customs and immigration officials boarding the America. 


where the ship had to pass through 
a narrow channel. There was often 
a bad wind there and the- Celtic 
had piled up on that reef some years 
ago. 

After a while we went to the Com- 
modore’s quarters. He sat down 
before the. piano and fingered its 
keys. His canary, Miss America, 
began to chirp in the bedroom that 
adjoined the Commodore’s office, 
and the creaking and straining, 
subdued enough amidships, was 
loud here near the bow. “I always 
had a hankering for the piano,”’ the 
Commodore said. “I took some 
lessons a year ago. I always had a 
craving for it. I can play Beetho- 
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ven’s Moonlight Sonata from. mem- 
ory.” His voice held boyish pride. 
He spelled out the sonata and then 
carefully repeated it, his face intent. 
“T have a little difficulty in pedal- 
ling,”’ he said. “I can’t use my right 
leg properly.” He continued finger- 
ing the keys as he answered my 
questions. “A captain’s really a 
very solitary figure,” he said, not 
looking at me but at the sheet 
music before him. He was now 
picking out Rubinstein’s Melody 
in F. “Only time he’s any damn 
use is when there’s trouble.” He 
leaned toward the music and re- 
fingered a phrase while he said, “If 
there’s no trouble, he doesn’t 
amount to a tinker’s dam.” 


A Well-Appointed Prison 


I asked him about the maritime 
unions. He banged the bass, then 
rose abruptly and began to speak 
of his own life, matter-of-factly, 
even prosaically, but as he con- 
tinued it was clear that Commodore 
Manning was as romantic as Con- 
rad’s Lord Jim. He had been very 
small as a boy and not very strong, 
but he had gone to sea when fifteen. 
He had forced himself to meet dan- 
ger, fulfilled every detail of the 
sea’s hard contract. But the rules 
of the sea had changed and now 
that he had done his part his proper 
reward was being denied. Unions 
had sapped the power of masters 
and the reward of his work was a 
fraud. Sometimes, he confessed, 
he had moments of such despond- 
ency that he could only relieve 
himself by some resounding quota- 
tion from Shakespeare. Now he in- 
dicated his handsome quarters and 
said, ‘It’s a joke, really.” Crossing 
to his desk, he reached for his Shake- 
speare and took out a sheaf of 
quotations which he had copied out 
in pencil on white paper. “ It’s really 
just a prison,” he declared and 
began to read in a kind of mumble 
as if he were embarrassed: 


I have been studying how I may 
compare 

This prison where I live unto the 
world: 

And for because the world is 
populous, 

And here is not a creature but 
myself, 

I cannot do it; yet I'll hammer it out. 


“*T'll hammer it out,’” he re- 
peated aggressively and then was 
silent as if he declared his recita- 
tion. Presently he said, defensively, 
“Shakespeare is my hobby.” 

“Don’t you take some satisfac- 
tion in your position?” 

“*Uneasy lies the head that wears 
a crown,’”’ he recited. He shuf- 
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fled through his written quotations 
until he found another he felt was 
relevant. ‘“Here’s one I like,” he 
said. “I sometimes say it to a union 
delegate and he don’t know what 
the hell I’m talking about. Some- 
times I get the ship’s printer to set 
it up and put it up all over the ship. 


Why, headstrong liberty is lash’d 
with woe. 

There’s nothing situate under 
heaven’s eye 

But hath his bound, in earth, in sea, 
in sky. 


He seemed somehow cheered by 
this and asked if I cared to accom- 
pany him to the gymnasium where 
he was going to box a few rounds. 
After leaving his office we looked 
down from a balcony to the beige- 
colored first-class lounge where an 
orchestra was playing and refresh- 
ments were being served to the 
middle-aged and old by white- 
coated stewards. “It’s just like the 
Waldorf-Astoria, really,” the Com- 
modore said scornfully. We entered 
an elevator on the sun deck and 
went down in the depths of the ship 
where a small gymnasium adjoins 
a swimming pool. . 

After the Commodore had boxed 
two fast rounds with Mario Ghiselli 
and left, I talked to Mario, who was 
in charge of the gymnasium. He 
said he supervised the exercise of 
about thirty passengers a day, most 
of whom were eager to reduce. 


The Galloping Ghost 


Mario, too, had a caved-in nose, 
the result of 125 professional fights. 
He was wearing a sweat shirt and 
slacks, and his hair was swept back 
in a perfect pompadour above his 
pale, puffy face. “Didja see the 
skipper clip me?” he cried. His 
voice was high and genial and he 
spoke in a kind of sing-song. ‘‘ He’s 
got a good jab and a hell of a snappy 
right cross. Yeh, he clipped me with 
it,” he said with pleasure. Mario 
was delighted when he heard I was 
a reporter. “Well, I guess I’m 
gettin’ a break at last,” he said. ‘‘! 
told the chief steward I couldn’t do 
nuttin’ down here without some 
publicity. They used to call me The 
Galloping Ghost of Donagan Hills, 
you know. Wait a minute, sir, and 
I'll get you my scrap books.” He 
hurried off and when he returned 
with three heavy books we sat down 
in deck chairs beside the pool whose 
waters slid back and forth in ca- 
dence with the ship’s roll. 

He opened one of his scrap books 
and pointed to a picture of himself 
in the ring. “I wasn’t called the 
Galloping Ghost of Donagan Hills 


(Continued on Page 122) 
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Sky view of Mt. Robson’s south 


face. Trail to summit, accessible about one year in five, is through icefalls and crevasses to right of center. 
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Mount Robson 


The highest peak in the Canadian Rockies is a constant challenge to mountaineers 


by HAL BURTON 


highest mountain in the Canadian 
Rockies, I was riding stylishly through 
the red-rock canyons of British Columbia, 
the only passenger on a jolting railroad flat- 
car with a splintered floor. Ahead of me, the 
engine sent up a plume of smoke and cinders 
into a blue sky. Behind me, the grimy win- 
dows of the lone passenger coach had discour- 
aged an adequate view of some magnificent 
scenery. Since I had a particular interest in 
Robson, and wanted to see it the moment it 
came into sight, I chose the flatcar. This con- 
veyance offered me fresh air, unrestricted 
views and a certain sporting challenge in the 
iorm of occasional tunnels. 
By holding my breath for each tunnel, I 
found it possible to retain my open-air perch as 
we clicked alongside swirling trout streams, 


Ti FIRST TIME I saw Mount Robson, the 





The author, at left, roping up with his guide, 
Peter Gabriel, well-known U.S. mountaineer, 
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ambled sedately across Yellowhead Pass, and 
diverged from the main line of the Canadian 
National Railways beside Moose Lake, a body 
of water of improbable robin’s-egg blue. Here 
the Canadian National acquires a dual per- 
sonality. One set of tracks runs high along 
the canyon walls, carrying air-cooled pas- 
sengers to Vancouver on the Continental 
Limited. The other set of tracks, gouged out of 
the canyon at a slightly lower altitude, paral- 
lels the main line for a dozen miles, and then 
strikes off westward for the fishing port of 
Prince Rupert, B. C. I chose to ride on the 
Prince Rupert line because of the leisurely 
tempo of its trains, but most travelers logi- 
cally prefer the greater comfort of the Conti- 
nental Limited. 

On either side of my train, as we dropped 
down the Pacific watershed beside the Fraser 
River, the mountains rose from fir to rock to 
snow. All of them were large, with tiny glaciers 
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tucked away under jagged summits, but none 
seemed to measure up to what I expected of 
Mount Robson, a 12,972-foot peak which 
looked impressive in the travel folders. 

Then the whistle blasted sharply, and the 
train rounded a curve. Off to my right, there 
began to rise from the flanking hills an in- 
credibly broad, incredibly massive peak that 
dwarfed everything around it; a mountain 
seamed with canyons, dripping with snow, 
glittering like a bridal cake in the clear air of 
the Continental Divide. That was Mount 
Robson. As my flatcar lurched along, I could 
look straight over the lower hills to the mas- 
sive south face, rising nearly 10,000 feet from 
the lakes and canyons at its base. The train 
slowed down and stopped with a final jolt at a 
wide strip of gravel, the station platform at 
Emperor, B. C. 

Above me, perhaps a hundred feet higher, 
was the main-line track and a clapboard shed 
with a sign, “Mr. Rosson Sration.”’ On this 
upper track, all through trains make a ten- 
minute stop so passengers can photograph “the 
mountain.”’ Authorities have estimated that 
Robson has appeared on more picture post cards 
and in more family albums than any other 
North American mountain with the possible 
exception of Pikes Peak. As a mountaineer, 
with a private ambition to climb the south 
face of Robson, I was more interested at the 
moment in recalling that, for a mountain 
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These climbers, if they reach their goal, may proudly sign the summit register, tucked in the snow 12,972 feet above the sea. Not many do. 


climber, Robson is one of the most difficult 
and unpredictable peaks on the continent be- 
cause of stormy weather, avalanches and the 
hazard of sheer physical exhaustion. 


Mahomet.and the Mountain 


Before I had much time to mull over this 
sober fact, an aging motorcar rattled up, and 
a lanky cowboy disengaged himself from its in- 
terior. It wasn’t necessary to discuss where I 
was going, because there is only one place to go 
at Mt. Robson Station. That is downhill, on a 
dusty, one-track road, to Mt. Rebson Ranch. 
Its low log buildings look out on a network of 
riding trails, and a grassy plain dotted with 
grazing ponies, to the massive mountain be- 
yond. Each summer, from July 4th to Labor 
Day, these buildings are jammed by a mixed 
crowd of mountain climbers, dudes preparing 
to take the seventeen-mile ride to Berg Lake, 
and a number of passive individuals who do 
their riding and climbing from rocking chairs. 
If patient enough, these porch sitters may, at 
certain times, pick up field glasses and bring 
into focus three or four tiny dots on the snowy 
aprons of the south face of the mountain. 
These dots are climbers, bound for the top. 
Many of them fail to get there because of the 
hazards already enumerated, plus an infuriat- 
ing capacity on the part of the mountain for 
interposing new obstacles in the form of extra- 
deep crevasses, ice walls or plain inclement 
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weather. As the highest mountain in the vicin- 
ity, Robson attracts every storm from a hun- 
dred miles around. 

“It’s a hard mountain to figure out, and 
I’ve given up trying to,” says Sophia Har- 
greaves, who has lived at its foot with her hus- 
band, Roy, ever since the railroad first came 
through from Jasper National Park, to the 
east. A spare, bespectacled and rather serious 
woman, Mrs. Hargreaves has seen more than 
a score of climbing parties start off on horse- 
back for the base of Robson, nine miles away. 
A few of them, she adds, return proudly to 
announce that their names now adorn a page 
of the summit register, tucked in the snow 
12,972 feet above the sea. A good many more 
come back crestfallen. 

Filled with this information on the idiosyn- 
crasies of Robson, I went to bed. In the morn- 
ing, I awoke to find the worst had happened: 
a gray cloud covered the peak and hung half- 
way down the mountainside. Lesser peaks, 
however, were in sunshine, and they could be 
climbed, so I joined a party of dudes and set 
out to make the ride to Berg Lake. 

Our trail led up through the dappled sun- 
light of aspen groves into a cathedral aisle of 
immense gray cedars hung with moss. Ahead 
of me, Chuck Chesser, the leader of the party, 
turned in his saddle and put a finger to his 
lips. As we rounded a corner and reined 
in our horses, (Continued on Page 78) 





Mt. Robson appears serene from the shore of Berg Lake, but climbing hazards inelude storms, avalanches, 


falling ice and physical exhaustion. 
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(Continued from Page 76) 

a snow-white mountain goat and 
her kid looked up with surprise, and 
then crashed off into the brush. 

“They come down to feed at the 
salt lick,” said Chesser, pointing to 
a muddy spot where water was 
trickling down. “ Most of the time, 
though, they’re halfway up the 
mountainside, feeding on grass and . 
lichens at the foot of the cliffs.” 


Pilgrims’ Progress 

Now we could see the milky green 
of Kinney Lake, 3000 feet above 
sea level. Robson rose into the 
clouds on our right, another nine 
thousand feet of dun-colored rock 
and shaly ice. We reined in for 
lunch at Kinney Lake cabin, where 
most climbers make their start, and 
looked up an immense gravel fan to 
the rounded ridge above. Behind 
the cloud we could hear the sullen 
rumble of avalanches and the clatter 
of loose shale rolling down over the 
climbers’ track. This walk, by the 
way, is difficult, for climbers must 
carry every ounce of food and equip- 
ment on their backs, roughly fifty 
pounds, including a light tent, a 
sleeping bag, an air mattress, cram- 
pons to be strapped on the boots 
when icy slopes are reached, a climb- 
ing rope, and cooking equipment. 

Each step higher brings the 
climber into more rarefied air on 
physically wearing terrain. There 
are slopes of tumbled rocks, steep 
climbs up through twisted timber, 
gullies where a slip could be fatal, 
before Timberline Camp is reached, 
and Timberline Camp is simply a 
piece of ground not much bigger 
than a cowboy’s bandanna hand- 
kerchief. This camp normally serves 
as the first night’s bivouac. Above 
it, the climbing route leads on 
through a steep cirque where rotten 
rocks perch precariously on the 
sloping ledges. The main range of 
the Canadian Rockies is composed 
of sedimentary, or layered, rock 
laid down beneath the ocean in an 
earlier geologic period. Like the 
layers of a wedding cake, with no 
frosting to bind it, this rock offers 
weak resistance to the storms of the 
high country, and peels loose with 
frightening readiness whenever too 
much reliance is placed upon it. 

Above the cirque, still burdened 
with fifty pounds of pack, the climb- 
ers plod up a long ridge strewn with 
rock to High Camp, the second 
night’s bivouac. High Camp is 
perched on a little ridge of rocks 
just below the first of two huge ice- 
falls where the south-side Robson 
Glacier tumbles over cliffs. Now 
and then, a ten-ton chunk of ice 
falls loose with a roar. High Camp, 
despite its name, is only a low wall 





of rocks, piled up to break the wind. 

Early in the morning, while the 
snow and ice is well-frozen, climber: 
start out from High Camp. Tha: 
high on the mountain there is a 
faint, twilight glow all night long. 
On the glaciers, just above, there is 
always light enough to make the 
route clear Sleep stings the eyes of 
the climbers, setting out at 3 a.m., 
and the unaccustomed altitude 
wraps a constricting band around 
their lungs. The rocks grate under 
their spiked boots as they climb to- 
ward the lower icefall, and then 
they run for ninety seconds beneath 
this frozen cascade, traversing from 
west to east to reach a gully which 
is “safe.” In this gully, steps must 
be cut, and the leader swings his ice 
ax in a steady rhythm, snow spray- 
ing out below him. Crampons have 
been fastened on. The party is roped 
together with one hundred and 
twenty feet of carefully tested 
Manila, and moves slowly and 
steadily up to the plateau between 
the lower and upper icefalls. 

On this plateau comes the great- 
est nervous strain of the climb. The 
upper icefall is shaped like a cupped 
hand and, wherever you move, you 
are directly beneath tons of ice 
poised on its edge. In an infrequent 
year, the wall of rock to the east of 
the glacier is free of snow, and it 
then is possible to cross over out of 
danger. Most years, however, the 
route is directly beneath the icefall, 
and one climber, Val A. Fynn, who 
made one of the earlier ascents, once 
said with wry humor, “Climbers 
are exposed to this icefall nearly 
half an hour. The route is un- 
necessarily tricky.” 


Ordeal by Ice 


Climbing up through the icefall 
itself, with its seracs—great pin- 
nacles of ice—and its yawning 
crevasses, is a small ordeal. Above, 
on the final apron of snow, the ice is 
cracked and riven, and the route 
must be chosen with extreme care 
as the climbers cross knife edges 
separating chasms two hundred feet 
deep. By now, it is daylight, and the 
crevasse walls give off a bluish light 
as they drop away from sight, but 
the snow on the surface is throwing 
off countless sword blades of light, 
and sunglasses must be ‘worn to 
ward against snow blindness. 
Finally, the climbers reach the 
point where the moving glacier and 
the permanent snow field above are 
separated by a great chasm, oF 
bergschrund. This must be crossed 
on a rickety snow bridge, if one ex- 
ists. Then the summit lies ahead, 
accessible perhaps one year ou! of 
every five. 


(Continued on Page 127) 
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Time savings will be even greater on the airlines equipping 
with speedy new Martin 2-0-2 and 3-0-3 transports. Bringing 
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Saratoga was then a center of fashion. In the ladies’ parlor of 
the Union, stylish matrons preened before starting for the races. 


to — 

In 1865 an artist made this sketch of the confusion in the office 
of the Union following the arrival of the Albany steamboat train. 
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“Taking the waters” was part of the romantic pattern at the Spa. Many 
daughters were in Saratoga with mammas seeking rich husbands for them. 
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Grand Union Hotel, at the left, and the famous trees of Saratoga can be seen down Broadway, from the top. of Saratoga Springs Convention Hall. 


SARATOGA SP 


by CLARENCE H. KNAPP 


gateway to the Adirondacks, is known to 

millions of American followers of horse 
racing, of whom an average of 30,000 hope- 
fully crowd the town every August. Fewer mil- 
lions know it as a health resort where the 
mineral waters are helpful in the treatment of 
heart and circulatory disorders and arthritis. 
Some fraction of these millions, with a fair 
knowledge of American history, may also know 
that Saratoga Springs is but a few miles from 
the preserved site, now a Federal Government 
charge, of the Battle of Saratoga, one of the de- 
cisive battles of the world which made possible 
the independence of the American Colonies, 
Others may associate it with thin, fried potatoes 
known as Saratoga chips, or with an antique 
pece of luggage called the Saratoga trunk. 
Siill others, novel readers and movie-goers, per- 


G retewe SPRINGS, population 14,000, the 
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For more than a century the American spa has flourished 


with socialites, politicians, gamblers, health seekers 


haps, may identify it as the site ‘of a sultry 
romance between .a New Orleans maid and 
an adventurous Texan. ' 

Saratoga Springs is old and, though Amer- 
icans were slow to-appreciate it as a water- 
ing place, the Mohawk. Indians \made_ it 


a health resort at least 200-years ago. In fact, 


they introduced Sir William Johnson, English 
baronet, overlord .of the Mohawk Valley, 
whom the Mohawks ‘called the “Great White 
Teacher,” to one of the springs later known as 
the High Rock. He was suffering from ‘an 
old battle wound and his alarmed Indian 


friends decided he should be taken to the 


Photographs by Bradley Smith 
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place of “Medicine Waters of i Great 
Spirit.” Accordingly, in August, 1767, borne 
part of the way by litter, he reached the spring. 
He drank the water and bathed’ in it fre- 
quently for four days. He must ‘have been 
helped because in one of his letters‘to friends 
he wrote: “I haye lately tried the efficacy of a 
Spring. some twenty miles from ‘Schenectady 
for my disorder and find myself something 
easier.” ae 

He made no claim, however, that the waters 
healed his wound, and jt'is. believed that the 


_baronet; a hearfy eater, found relief from 


twinges of gout and intestinal disorders. 
Settlers came after the Revolution. In 
1783, Gen. Philip Schuyler, soldier of the 
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Inside court of the Grand Union Hotel today lacks Victor Herbert, 
but is a pleasant spot where guests sit in sun and pick horses. 


Revolution, who had learned of the spring 
from Sir William, cut a road of twelve miles 
from his home in what is now Schuylerville to 
High Rock Spring, where he and his family 
camped for several weeks and enjoyed the 
waters. The next year the general built a small 
house near the High Rock, which the Schuylers 
occupied every summer until the general's 
death. This was the first frame house in the 
settlement. 

In 1783, also, Gen. George Washington, 
Alexander Hamilton and Gov. George Clinton, 
visited the spring as Schuyler’s guests. Wash- 
ington and Clinton were impressed and thought 
seriously of buying the spring and developing 
it. The title to the property, however, seemed 
nebulous, so negotiations were dropped. 

The word Saratoga is of Indian origin, said 
to be a contraction of the Iroquois word Sar- 
agh-oga or more likely Se-rach-lo-gue. The 
name did not originally apply to the site of 
Saratoga Springs, which was a part of the ad- 
joining territory of Kayaderosseras. The au- 
thentic Saratoga territory bordered on the 
Hudson River and early settlers named the 
new settlement “The Springs near Saratoga,” 
which was quickly rechristened Saratoga 
Springs. The name Se-rach-lo-gue probably 


**Snowball,”’ a local character, shows up 
at Union daily to help pick horses. 





aj 


was esteemed by the Indians, since from that 
region they had for ages been abundantly sup- 
plied with fish and game, but some authorities 
on Indian speech apparently did not know this, 
for they gave the word the distasteful transla- 
tion of “Floating Scum Upon the Water.” 
This translation was carried by an official pub- 
lication of New York State until ten years ago. 
Residents of Saratoga Springs were indignant 
and the translation was changed to “Hillside 
Country of a Great River,”’ the most dignified 
of six different translations offered by regional 
historians. 


Wilderness Promoter 


Saratoga Springs remained a_ wilderness 
frontier until the arrival in 1789 of Gideon 
Putnam and his wife Doanda, New Englanders, 
who were the real founders of the town. In a 
letter to a friend, Putnam’s wife quoted her 
husband as saying, “This is a healthy place. 
The mineral springs are valuable. The timber 
is good and in great abundance and I can here 
build me a great house.” He built a sawmill 
and was shortly shipping lumber by raft to 
Albany and New York. He charted and, with 
the aid of a few laborers, cut and laid out broad 
streets through the forest. He piped and 


New Worden Hotel is popular with newspapermen 
and is filled with sports writers during racing season. 
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The Gideon Putnam, a luxurious cure hotel named for Saratoga’s founder, 
is a favorite retreat for Hollywood and other celebrities in need of rest. 


developed newly discovered springs which were 
named the Congress, the Columbian, the 
Hamilton and the Washington, and he built a 
bathhouse at the Congress. Although these 
were a half mile south of the High Rock Spring 
settlement, he fixed the Congress Spring as the 
center of the community. He cleared a strip of 
land opposite this in 1802 for an inn. This was 
Saratoga’s first large frame building and on the 
day of raising the frame a thousand sight-seers 
from the surrounding country attended the 
ceremony. The hotel, first called ‘“ Putnam’s 
Tavern,” had a frontage of seventy feet, was 
three stories high, and accommodated seventy- 
five guests. It was also called “ Put’s Folly,”’ but 
at its opening the next year, the “Tavern” was 
filled to the eaves and within two years, 
through its growing reputation as a “comfort- 
able inn, setting a good table,” the demand for 
board and lodging became great enough to 

yarrant an enlargement to twice its original 
size. 

In 1811, Mr. Putnam began the construction 
of another hotel, the first Congress Hall, 
opposite the ‘ Tavern.”’ While he was working 
on the building, a scaffolding gave way and he 
fell thirty feet to the ground. He died from his 
injuries a year later, when only forty-nine 


By noon the racing fans are out of bed and out 
on the street, studying the racing sheets. 












years old. His widow successfully conducted 
the “Tavern” with her son, Washington, as 
manager, until her death. Shortly after, the 
name of the hotel was changed to “Union 
Hall.” The Putnam heirs continued to control 
it until 1864, when it was sold for $200,000. 

The fame of Saratoga as a watering place 
and summer resort was widespread. In August, 
1823, the New York National Advocate pub- 
lished that it would not “ be many years before 
Saratoga will be the great point of summer 
attraction for the whole American continent. 
Here beauty, fortune, fashion, learning, valor 
and politics are concentrated at one glance. 
All is animation and bustle. Here whist play- 
ers form their clubs, the water drinkers their 
coteries, the ladies secure their gallants, cut 
out fashions, play bagatelle, touch the chords 
of the guitar or the keys of the piano or swim 
down the maze of a cotillion or a Spanish 
contre-dance.” 


Guest Book of History 


Social life at Saratoga Springs then centered 
at the United States Hotel. It was built in 
1823, and quickly became the summer resi- 
dence of many distinguished men and women. 
Here in 1825 the Marquis de Lafayette, on his 
first visit since the Revolution, was feted at a 
dinner given by Saratogians. Washington Ir- 
ving, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Catherine Sedg- 
wick, Nathaniel Parker Willis and Fitz-Greene 
Halleck made it their summer headquarters. 
Irving occupied one of the hotel cottages for 
twenty successive seasons and seldom missed 
a morning visit to the Congress Spring. James 
Fenimore Cooper was given a farewell banquet 
here on the eve of his departure for England, 
which apparently was unpleasant, for the 
guest of honor chose the occasion to express his 
disapproval of American laws and customs and 
the relief he felt in leaving for something bet- 
ter. Edgar Allan Poe was a visitor for three 
seasons in the late 1830's. Saratoga claims that 
he wrote the first draft of The Raven here. 

Daniel Webster, Henry Clay and John C. 
Calhoun were frequent visitors. Webster, in 
1840, thundered eloquence here at a mam- 
moth Whig rally to an audience of 10,000. No 
professional engagements of Clay or Webster 
were permitted to interfere with the continua- 
tion, at Saratoga, of their sessions of poker be- 
gun in Washington in the winter months. 
Gambling ever since has been a pastime and a 
business at Saratoga. Presidents Tyler, Van 
Buren, Buchanan and Fillmore were registered 
at the “States” during their administrations. 
Social notes in the issues of the New York 
Mirror and Ladies’ Literary Gazette in the 
1820's, reported Joseph Bonaparte, brother of 
Napoleon and ex-King of Spain, his daughter 
and his nephews, Prince Achille and Lucien 
Murat, were entertained here for five seasons. 

\aron Burr, former vice-president of the 
United States, came first in 1829 and for six 
years thereafter with his mistress, later his 
wife, Madame Jumel. Burr died in 1836, but 
she continued her visits until 1849, stopping 
either at the fashionable “Pavilion” or “the 
“States,” occasionally occupying a house on 
Circular Street, built for her by Burr and 


Swimming pool, in center of spa, is part of recreation unit, is popular with other visitors as well as 
those “taking cure.” There is also a golf course designed especially for use of recuperating patients. 


Edna Decker has served White Sulphur Spring for 
years, knew famous fighters who trained here. 


Nervous disorders are treated by bathhouse 
attendants, who are trained in hydrotherapy. 


New York State spent approximately $8,500,000 to create first and only medical spa in the United 
States, an institution primarily for treatment of chronic diseases. Below, the landscaped Hall of Springs. 
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During the racing season everyone in Saratoga talks, thinks and 
dreams horses. Above, fans consider selections for day’s big race. 


In outdoor paddock at Saratoga track, all the horses are assigned 
to individual trees where bettors may look them over before races, 


which is still standing. Probably no two callers 
at the Spa ever provided the occupants of the 
chairs on the hotel porches with more gossip. 

Saratoga was incorporated in 1826 and im- 
mediately property owners set out trees, 
principally elms and maples. This activity, 
which continued some thirty years, was 
prompted by a village bylaw which provided 
for a highway tax rebate of 62) cents for each 
tree set out bordering a taxpayer's premises. 
Dr. John Clarke, a man second only to Gideon 
Putnam in community spirit, was responsible 
for the idea. Many of the trees are still stand- 
ing. In the 1850's, another lover of trees, 
Daniel Tompkins, planted with his own hands 
a row of 360 maples and replaced those which 
failed. 

Saratoga was the terminus of the second 
steam railroad in the United States. It came 
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from Schenectady and the initial train trip was 
made July 11, 1832, eliminating for visitors 
the need of coaches and horses. This road was 
already carrying passengers from Albany to 
Schenectady, and the extension to Saratoga 
soon brought seasonal record-breaking crowds 
of ten to fifteen thousand guests to Saratoga. 


Social Southerners 


Wealthy Southern planters began to make 
annual pilgrimages to Saratoga as early as 
1825 and continued to come until the 50's. 
They traveled by boat to New York with their 
families, slaves, blooded horses and carriages, 
and drove the remaining distance to the 
Springs. Here for two or three months the 
heads of families daily drove showy teams or 
four-in-hands through the main streets to 
Saratoga Lake, while their daughters, carefully 
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Famous Saratoga Race Track was opened in 1864 and is the oldest race track 
in the United States. Racing season usually lasts twenty-four days in August. 
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Vanderbilts for generations have been racing at Saratoga Springs. Above is 
Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt with one of the Thoroughbreds from his large stable. 


chaperoned by watchful mammas, were charm- 
ing to eligible young men on the hotel porches, 
in the ballrooms or in spring pavilions. A few 
hotels advertised Southern cuisines and local 
bartenders became adept at making mint 
juleps. The patronage from the South started 
to decline in 1853, when friendship between the 
North and South began to cool. The “slave- 
sojournment law” in New York State was 
repealed, making it impractical for the Southi- 
erners to bring their colored servants North, 
and by 1856 Southern visiting to Saratoga 
ceased. 

In spite of this loss, Saratoga, as a health, 
social and political center, grew. Families of 
wealth and position, respectable or otherwise, 
made annual trips to the Spa, as Saratoga be- 
came known in imitation of European nome!!- 
clature for mineral springs. Many took the 














waters. Old Commodore Vanderbilt started 
generations of Vanderbilts in the Saratoga 
habit which persists to the present day. The 
Commodore and rich cronies daily raced their 
trotters and at night dined and wined at 
Moon’s or Crum’s Lake House, both renowned 
for their fish and game diriners. Jay Gould, 
who as a young man was the manager of the 
Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroad, was a fre- 
quent guest from the early 60’s until his death. 
' The Saratoga chip, first served at Moon’s 
Lake House in 1853, by George Crum, a half- 
breed cook who ran Moon’s kitchen until he 
opened his own establishment, was an acci- 
dent. According to Crum’s oft-told story, a 
captious patron sent back an order of French- 
fried potatoes, complaining they were not thin 
enough. Crum, resenting the criticism, sliced 
some tubers almost paper thin, wrapped them 
in a napkin and plunged the package into 
a tub of ice water where he left it for a 
half hour. He then dropped the chilled slices 
in a kettle of boiling grease. When they were 
browned he ladled them out, salted them and 
sent them to the dining room. They pleased 
the fussy diner, who called for more. Mrs. 
Moon tasted them and suspected that George 
had developed an important thirst producer. 
Chips were placed in a huge bowl on the bar, 
with a sign over it reading HELP YourseEtr. 
The direction was overwhelmingly obeyed and 
the sale and consumption of drinks were in- 
_ creased enormously. 

Gambling, begun at the Spa in the 40’s, was 
hardly as grand and professional as in later 
years. For the most part, then, gentlemen were 


content to test their talents and luck at ses- 
sions of poker in private rooms of the hotels. 
In 1861, however, John Morrissey, a New York 
gambling-house proprietor, a former bare- 
knuckle world champion heavyweight pugilist 
and a backstairs power in State politics, came 
to the Spa. After talks with village officials, he 
opened a gaming place on a side street, called 
Morrissey’s Club. The following year, he built 
a race track for running horses directly- across 
the road from the present course. There on Au- 
gust 3, 1863, ona track fetlock-deep in sand, 297 
yards short of a mile, began a three-day meet- 
ing of flat racing which attracted 10,000 spec- 
tators. Only forty-five Thoroughbreds partici- 
pated and some of them, despite the Civil War, 
came from New Orleans by steamer. The event 
was successful. 

This was the start of racing at Saratoga. It 
led to the organization of the Saratoga Racing 
Association and the construction of a new and 
better track, which was opened in 1864. Mor- 
rissey furnished the money. The second meet- 
ing of five days made Saratoga a racing center. 
Thus the Saratoga track holds seniority over 
all other American courses, its summer meet- 
ings antedating those of every other turf or- 
ganization in the country. 


The Gilded Age 


Later in the 60’s, Morrissey, learning that 
Americans were losing fortunes at European 
gambling places, determined to compete for 
this money. He erected at a cost of $200,000 a 


luxurious clubhouse in Congress Park. It was | 


opened in the summer of 1869, and so heavy 


was the play at roulette, faro and poker that 
Morrissey was believed to have won back all 
and more of his investment in the first season. 
One of his rules for the establishment barred 
residents of Saratoga from gambling there, 
and another barred all women even from enter- 
ing the gambling rooms. 

In the middle 60’s, the United States Hotel 
and the Congress Hall were destroyed by fire. 
Both were rebuilt on their original sites. 
The new Congress Hall, described by New 
York newspapers as the most beautiful hotel 
in the world, was opened in 1869, while the 
“States’’ was opened in 1874. In 1864, the 
Leland brothers greatly improved and en- 
larged their Union Hall which presently 
was renamed the “Grand Union.” Ulysses S. 
Grant came there in 1865 as a victorious gen- 
eral. He came again in 1869 as President. De- 
spite heavy patronage the hotel was forced 
into bankruptcy in 1871. 

The property was bought by A. T. Stewart, 
the rich New York merchant, for $532,000. 
He was determined to make the Grand Union 
the most magnificent hotel in the world. He 
did it at an expenditure of more than a mil- 
lion dollars, and the Grand Union presents 
about the same exterior today as it did follow- 
ing Mr. Stewart’s improvement. 

The Saratoga trunk was an unwieldy piece 
of luggage much in use in the gaslight period. 
It was designed to contain most of a lady’s 
wardrobe for an entire summer and measured 
anywhere from four to five feet in length, with 
a depth of three feet. It was'banded with iron 
strips, its heavy lid (Continued on Page 128) 


























“Saratoga nis course—The Summer Season—D’ Artagnan winning the mile-and-three-quarter dash, July 24, 1875.” 
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The splash of g trout in a tumbling 
mountain ‘brook —the bark of a fox cub— 
virgin mountain wilderness as far as eye 
of man can see—that's much of Kentucky 
today, serene, remote, primitive. 

But around a bend in the road, there’s a 
rustic inn boasting all the modern com- 
forts, or a bustling town or city as hospi- 
table and friendly as your own. 

Plan a retreat from the clamor of this 
atomic age. Come to the serenity—the 
beauty that is Kentucky's own. Fishing— 
swimming — golf—tennis— riding . . 
today’s fun in the heart of yesterday 





For descriptive literature write 
DIVISION OF PUBLICITY 
KENTUCKY DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 
FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
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BOSTON 


(Continued from Page 41) 


country out of the post-Civil-War 
era of monstrosities. It is also the 
exhibition place of murals by Sar- 
gent, Abbey, Elliot and Puvis de 
Chavannes and of sculpture by 
Saint-Gaudens, French, MacMon- 
nies and Pratt, as well as one of the 
country’s great libraries, with many 
rare collections among its more than 
a million books. 

The Museum of Fine Arts, on 
Huntington Avenue, is one of the 
few great museums in the world 
supported entirely by private sub- 
scriptions. Cold Roast Boston, 
shrewd in the accumulation of 
money and usually conservative in 
personal spending, has never been 
niggardly about cultural good 
works, though sometimes slow to 
accept art forms departing from 
familiar and accepted territory. 
When Charles F. McKim, the ar- 
chitect whose firm designed the 
Public Library in the °80’s, tried 
to present a bronze Bacchante 
by Frederick MacMonnies to the 
trustees of the library as a central 
figure for a fountain group in the 
courtyard, the furore about its 
nudity was so overwhelming that 
the Bacchanle was expelled to 
the grateful Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York. There it be- 
came a perfectly respectable ex- 
hibit. Some years later, a replica 
was acquired for the Museum of 
Fine Arts, and Boston, accepting it 
as proved art, and therefore re- 
spectable, became prouder of it be- 
cause of the early controversy. 


Mrs. Gardner’s Palace 


A more unusual museum is Fen- 
way Court, better known as Mrs. 
Jack Gardner’s Venetian Palace. 
Mrs. Gardner, who died in 1924, 
was one of the most vivid person- 
alities of the Brahmin Boston of 
her generation, partly because she 
was a New Yorker who had become 
Bostonian by marriage and had 
ideas in fashions and _ entertain- 
ment that seemed somewhat star- 
tling to conservative Boston soci- 
ety, but more because of her in- 
domitability as a collector of art 
and artists. To house her collections, 
she built an Italianate palace in 
Boston’s Fenway, arranging the 
works of art to be lived with. In 
her latter years she opened part of 
the house occasionally to a limited 
number of the public, and to have 
been out to Mrs, Jack Gardner’s be- 
came a matter of distinction among 
art-conscious Bostonians. When she 
died, she left it as a public museum, 
but to Boston it is still Mrs. Jack 
Gardner’s Palace. 


Attendance at the concerts of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra has 
almost been a part of the Brahmin 
religion ever since the orchestra was 
founded in the 1880’s. On Friday 
afternoons there is always along line 
of ancient but gleaming limousines 
arriving at Symphony Hall, at Hun- 
tington and Massachusetts A venues, 
bringing dowagers who have been 
attending these afternoon concerts 
most of their lives. The chauffeurs, 
most of them matching the ages of 
their employers, wait outside; one 
such elderly retainer, happening to be 
parked nearest the door, was heard 
recently to pass the word down the 
line to the others as the doors opened: 
“Hey, boys, here come the girls.” 


Made-to-Measure Music 


It is evidence of the broadened 
base of Boston’s life today, that at 
a typical Symphony concert the 
majority of the audience is no longer 
pure Codfish. All Boston supports 
the orchestra. To reach an even 
wider audience, members of the 
orchestra now not only give a reg- 
ular series of lighter “ Pops’ con- 
certs in Symphony Hall at the end 
of the formal season, but continue 
for several weeks through the sum- 
mer with free outdoor concerts on the 
Charles River, playing on a spe- 
cially constructed stage, the Hatch 
Memorial Shell. Many Old Family 
Bostonians contribute to make the 
free concerts possible, but the Bos- 
ton Symphony, like Boston itself, 
has entered on a day when Brahmin 
fortunes play only their proportion- 
ate part inits affairs. The late Maj. 
Henry Lee Higginson, Boston 
banker, who founded the orchestra 
and spent about a million dollars 
paying off its deficits through the 
last thirty years of his life, had one 
firm requirement: the orchestra 
should not be unionized. Last year 
the orchestra signed up with Petrillo. 
Otherwise it could not have made 
phonograph records and played on 
the radio. 

Boston also has other amuse- 
ments. The Red Sox won a pennant 
last year, and the Braves keep try- 
ing. Boston supports them both 
with enthusiasm. It fills the college 
football stadia; and though the Irish 
used to jeer at Harvard, they do so 
no longer. Cleo O’Donnell, Jr., son 
of the old Holy Cross coach, was 
captain and hero of the Harvard 
team last year, and the squad had 
names as varied racially as Boston 
itself. The Suffolk Downs race track 
in East Boston and other horse and 
dog race tracks in the metropolitan 
area draw such crowds that an anti- 
racing legislator recently suggested 
that the huge replica of a codfish, 
the so-called Sacred Cod, which 
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For Quicker. Lawn Beauty 


SEED IN THE FALL 


Scotts 


With 


Send for a FREE 2 year subscription to 
Lawn Care and learn how Nature makes 
it easier to get a thick, weed-free lawn in 
the fall. With these practical bulletins to 
guide you, lawn perfection may quickly 
be yours. They tell you how to sD 
dispose of ugly weeds and how one, 


to combat turf diseases. Drop a /2M: 






Se / 
card for Lawn Care without y/ 


delay . . . no obligation. 


o m Scotts sons co. 


10 Fourth St., Marysville, Ohio 


"a little land—a lot of living!” 













Wonders on on Acre! 


Our FREE BOOKLET will tell you all about our 
“HAVE-MORE” PLAN for “a little land—a lot 
of living”... . to do wonders with an acre or 
so of land . . . wonders with a garden, fruits, berries, 
poultry, livestock, etc. . . . all on a small scale . .. 
in your spare time! aes 

iow, thanks to the NEW Science of Miniature 
Farming, thanks to the quick freezer and many 
other new inventions, you can actually raise most 
of your family’s food in a few hours of spare time a 
week and enjoy doing it. . . . How to adda 
“ Harvest Kitchen” to make your house a more 
pleasant and*productive home (your wife will love 
it!) ... how this new way to live on an acre or so of 
land can mean better health, more happiness, more 
oouny and independence for you and your 
amily. 


Send for FREE BOOKLET 


We Robinsons know because we've lived this way 
for years. Our “‘HAVE-MORE” PLAN gives you 
the benefit of all our experience working out the 
small-scale, scientific, wonder-working methods 
we tell you about. (Perhaps you've seen the stories 
about our 2-acre miniature farm in “ Reader's 
Digest,” “Better Homes and Gardens,” etc.) 
ft ou’d like to do WONDERS with an 
ACRE. . . if you'd like to make the very most of 
the garden, farm or country home you now have— 
or hope to have some day—please mail the coupon 
now tor our FREE BOOKL about our HAV E- 
MORE” PLAN. I guarantee it will open your eyes 
to some mighty good new ideas—and to a /ar 
more satisfying way to live in these United States: 
ED ROBINSON, x 7408, Noroton, Conn. 
iin | 


| ED ROBINSON, Box 7408, Noroton, Conn. | 
| 


Please send me your FREE BOOKLET whic h tells 
| me all about your “‘ HAVE-MORE” PLAN for doing 
wonders on an acre or so of land. 


Name 





Address___ 
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hangs in the House -of Representa- 
tives as a symbol of the state’s 
gratitude for its meaty bounty, be 
replaced by a stuffed greyhound. 
Broadway plays often are tried out 
in Boston, and, if successful, fre- 
quently come back from Broadway 
for more extended runs. 

Night life is attuned to Boston 
tastes and preferences. On a typical 
night, not long ago, Cappy O’Con- 
nell, a grandniece of Boston’s late 
Cardinal O’Connell, was singing at 
the Copley Plaza; a Jewish come- 
dian was being uproarious on the 
roof of the Hotel Bradford; and 
down at the old Crawford House, in 
less fashionable Scollay Square, one 





Sally Keith was flexing her muscles 
in a so-called tassel dance so popu- 
lar with her Boston audiences that 
she has been doing it there, with 
only short intervals of rest or out- 
side engagements, for six or seven 
successive years. Also in Scollay 
Square is the burlesque house where 
Ann Corio and others display their 
art. It iscalled the Old Howard, hav- 
ing been built in 1846 as a taber- 
nacle for the Adventists. It became 
the Howard Athenaeum, and was a 
Brahmin theater of note, where 
many of Boston’s great figures of 
a hundred years ago imbibed cul- 
ture. There is no bronze plaque 
on it. THE END 
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he showed visitors as proof that his 
farm was “the original Eden Spot.” 
Such romanticizing of the rocks on 
Maine hill farms is hardly usual, 
however, and the more common 
attitude is one of resignation, as 
expressed by another Maine farmer, 
possibly apocryphal, who was 
asked by a summer visitor how 
there happened to be so many rocks 
on his farm. “Glacier brought ’em,” 
he said. What was he going to do 
about it? the summer visitor asked. 
“Wait for another glacier to take 
em away again,” he said. 

Maine soil is by no means all 
rocky, but some of it is worse, and 
the thrifty stubbornness of State-of- 
Mainers keeps some of the most un- 
likely soil producing. Years ago, 
great fires swept some of the coastal 
counties, in the wake of lumbering 
operations, reducing large areas to 
barrens. The only thing edible the 
thin, acid soil would grow with any 
success was blueberries, which came 
in wild, and the picking of blueber- 
ries became a major means of liveli- 
hood for people in the area. Every 
few years they would burn part of 
the barrens over again, as the simp- 
lest way to prune the bushes and get 
rid of other growth, and the blue- 
berries would come back as thick as 
ever, Presently a Yankee entrepre- 
neur builta blueberry-canning plant, 
and others followed. Today there are 

enteen, and Washington County 
‘eds theworld in blueberry produc- 
ion, and, with two or three other 
‘laine coastal counties, supplies the 
¢ountry with virtually all its canned 
'lueberries and a large proportion 
c! its fresh and frozen ones. 

In a good year, the barrens may 
p oduce three million dollars’ worth 
0 blueberries. The blueberry farm- 
es still burn over portions of the 
lead every three years, and, at 
harvest time, rake in the berries, 


literally, with specially designed 
wooden rakes. The canners admit 
that, until they perfected their 
machinery and equipment in recent 
years, the popularity of their prod- 
uct was considerably affected by the 
inclusion in the cans of leaves and 
sticks that had been raked in with 
the berries—everything, according 
to a common saying, “from cord- 
wood to Christmas trees.” This 
hardly constitutes full-time work, 
and since general agriculture is still 
unrewarding on the barrens, the 


blueberry growers have plenty of - 


time, during the year, to exercise 
other talents. That may be one 
reason why more deer were shot in 
Washington County last year than 
in any other county in the state. 
Summer visitors help to provide 
seasonal work and income, and one 
blueberry grower in Columbia Falls, 
who also runs a summer hotel, 
rounds out his year as principal 
and half the faculty of the local 
high school. Obviously such oppor- 
tunities are limited, but what with 
wood to be cut, boats to be built, and 
other odd jobs, State-of-Mainers are 
seldom idle, even on the barrens. 
Most Maine farms, having been 
carved out of the woods in the first 
place, are still more or less wooded. 
About half the total farm acreage 
of the state is in woodlots; and cut- 
ting wood in winter is a conven- 
tional farm operation. Many farms 
and many rural villages off the main 
lines of transportation rely on wood 
for fuel, and a big pile of wood be- 
side a one-room schoolhouse is still 
a common sight on country roads 
(to the chagrin, it may be said, of 
state educational officials, whose 
efforts to persuade Maine communi- 
ties to consolidate their schools 
make, little headway against the 
Yankee determination to hold on to 
what they already have, even if it is 
a poor thing). Most of the farm-cut 
wood, however, is sold for lumber or 
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V Safer than cash 


V Promptly refunded if lost or stolen 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travelers Cheques 


V Spendable anywhere 
V Good until used 


¥ No identification needed except your signature 
¥ Cost only 75¢ per $100. ($50 or less—40¢) 


SOLD AT BANKS, PRINCIPAL RAILWAY EXPRESS AND 
WESTERN UNION OFFICES 
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Before you go, wherever you go — See “American” First! 


ES, see American first ... American Touristers, of 
Pau See for yourself how sheer skill in styl- 
ing can fashion luggage with luxurious, custom 
richness. Yet beauty is but a visible virtue of the 
American Tourister. For what the eye cannot see is 
the ingenious one-piece construction—the exclusive 
Ply-mould process — which provides brute strength 
where it is needed, yet is light as a cloud. 

Wherever, however you go—superbly matched 
American Touristers are the smart traveling com- 
panions. The selection of styles is not only distinc- 
tive, but wide as the horizon. So at smart depart- 


ment stores and luggage shops everywhere — see 
American first! 


THE “32” SERIES 
Brown and tan attractively set off with contrasting horizontal stripe. 
Top grain cowhide bindings. 
A. 3226 26" Ladies’ Pullman Case 
B. 3221 21” Ladies’ Weekend Case 


THE “51” SERIES 
Desert Sand, Royal Blue, Burgundy. Top grain cowhide bindings. 
Cc. 5121M 21" Men’s Weekend Case with shirt fold 
D. 5121W 21” Ladies’ “Wardro-Fold” 
E. 5130 29” Ladies’ and Men’s Wardrobe-Pullman 
THE “31” SERIES 
Rich natural tan with contrasting vertical stripe. Top grain cow- 
hide bindings. 
F. 3124 24" Men’s Two-suiter 
G. 3114 14” Fitted “Little Lady” Cosmetic Case 
H. 3118 18” Ladies’ Overnight Case 
1. 3150 18” Ladies’ Hat and Shoe Case 


The three series illustrated (and many more) are available 
in a complete range of sizes in matching ensembles. 


Write for name of nearest dealer and free booklet on the proper care of your luggage 
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in cash. 


buy them at your bank. 


*he next ' 
protect your travel money with 
NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Your money is as safe as a bank vault.. 





Member Federal Deposit Insarance (orporation 


Going to Paris, France, or driving to Paris, Illinois? Safe, spendable NCB 
Travelers Checks are a household word from Main Street to the Avenue de 
"Opera. You can use them to pay for air, rail, bus and boat transportation 
—for hotels, meals and purchases—just like cash—wherever you go. 


Sign them when you buy them. Countersign them when you wish to spend 
money. This turns the checks into cash. Spend them like cash—get the change 


-you receive a full refund for lost 
or stolen checks. 


Don’t run the risk of a ruined 
trip—the protection of NCB 
Travelers Checks costs only 
75¢ for each $100 worth. In 
denominations of $10, $20, 
$50 and $100. 
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(Continued from Page 87) 
pulp, and provides a substantial 
part of farm income. Maine farm- 
ers also harvest a considerable 


quantity of maple sap for sirup 


and sugar, though some is sus- 
pected of finding its way to Vermont, 
which has a bigger reputation for 
this product, and whose labels ac- 
cordingly command a better market. 


The Law and the Lobster 


If Maine contributes its bit to the 
Vermont maple-sirup output, it can 
be safely assumed, though it is a 
very hush-hush matter in Maine, 
that Canada similarly contributes 
to the volume of Maine lobsters 
supplied to the nation. Such Cana- 
dian lobsters as go to market 
through Maine shippers, and thus 
masquerade as Maine lobsters, are, 
in any case, the same kind of lob- 
sters, Homarus americanus. The un- 
forgivable sin, as Maine lobstermen 
see it, is to sell crawfish as lobster, 
as is done in Florida and California. 
The sale of crawfish from Africa in 
the state, in fact, has been forbid- 
den by law, and may be punished 
by a fine of as much as $1000. 

Even without benefit of Cana- 
dian assistance, Maine lobstermen 
catch eight of every ten lobsters 
taken in this country (always bear- 
ing in mind that the only real lob- 
ster is Homarus americanus), and 
this does not include any of illegal 
size that may get eaten without 
passing through the regular chan- 
nels of trade. Under Maine law, 
only lobsters measuring no less than 
346 and no more than 5 inches from 
the rear of the eye socket to the end 
of the body shell may be kept, on the 
theory that the short ones should be 
left to mature and the big ones to 
breed, and therestrictions arereason- 
ably well respected. It requires con- 
siderable strength of will, however, 
for a State-of-Mainer to part with 
a perfectly good lobster merely be- 
cause it happens to be a fraction of 
an inch too short or too long. The 
story is told of two Bailey Island 
lobstermen who worked their traps 
together, one hauling, the other 
measuring, with a firm understand- 
ing that whenever the one who was 
measuring found an illegal lobster, 
he automatically forfeited his whole 
share for the day. The story illus- 
trates the reluctance of many lob- 
stermen to take their measuring 
sticks too literally, and it is no 
secret that many of their families 
and neighbors find short lobsters 
both succulent and nourishing. 

The lobstermen tend to be ex- 
tremely independent-minded citi- 
zens, even for the State of Maine. 
Efforts to organize them into co- 
operatives have invariably failed. 


“TI guess I'll sell my own lobsters,” 
one man told an organizer, “ and 
sell ’em to anybody I please, or give 
‘em away if I have a mind to.” 
When prices dropped one fall, how- 
ever, so many of them took their 
guns and went hunting that it had 
the effect of an organized strike— 
an action which, by that name, ‘hey 
would neyer have considered. Dur. 
ing the war, when prices soared, 
some lobstermen made as much ag 
$20,000 a year, though poor seasons 
may find them barely making a 
living. “I always guess wrong,” 
moaned one lobsterman who quit 
just before the war and took a job 
in a sea-moss plant. “I’ve done it 
ever since I was twenty-one, and 
decided to be a Democrat.” Inevi- 
tably, such a breed of men produces 
success stories, and one of the best 
of recent years is that of Ralph Bar- 
ter, of Stonington, an island village 
in Penobscot Bay. A one-armed 
veteran of the last war, Barter 
started with one lobster boat, kept 
expanding until he was running the 
whole lobster business of the island, 
plus a packing plant, two or three 
sawmills, an oil business, a trucking 
business, an automobile business, 
and a herring-seine and fishweir 
business. Recently he came back 
from a Florida vacation with a 
share in a hotel down there. “ You 
put Ralph Barter out on Matinicus 
Rock,” Penobscot Bay people say, 
“and he’d have a skyscraper on it 
in three years’ time.” 


Down-East Breakfast 


The pride of State-of-Mainers in 
their possessions is seldom et 
pressed in direct boasts, but never- 
theless displays itself unmistakably, 
and the state’s pre-eminence in the 
lobster business provides a good ex- 
ample of this quirk of character. 
Most Maine people like to believe 
that the Maine lobster is the best 
in the world, but they instinctively 
shy away from the extravagance 
of such a bald statement. Instead, 
they talk at great length about 
whether Maine lobster is better 
boiled, broiled or in a stew, just how 
it is best prepared in each case, and 
how to eat it. The Brunswick 
Record recently recommended 
lobster stew for breakfast, asserting, 
‘we can think of nothing tastier 00 
a subzero morning,” while dismiss 
ing lobster Newburg, thermidot 
and even broiled- live as “effete and 
tasteless versions.” When Gov. 
Horace A. Hildreth went to Ne* 
York last February to tell some 
sales executives about the State 
Maine, he took a Maine chef with 
him, and had several barrels 
lobsters flown to New York for the 
luncheon, at which directions for 
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Wise travelers know that the best 
way to see the sights is by organized 
sightseeing tours. 

In Southern California, Nevada 
and Arizona you'll find fascinating 
tours for one, two or three day 
side-trips prepared for you by 
Tanner Gray Line. 

Your travel agent can give you 
full details on itineraries and 
costs, and make all necessary ar- 
rangements. No matter how you 
travel, plan to enjoy the thrill 
of Tanner Gray Line sightseeing 
tours in the wonderland of the 
great Southwest. 
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Why pay a dry Geaning 
bill Cancy ruin a ba 
Carry your bot fea 
liquids safely in the 
smart suede-like, 
tea padded, highly 
absorbent, eden 
ong Bottle Guard, 
with its sturdy zipper 
ope Saves time 
ulk in wrapping. 
Quart, Pint and 4% 
Pint sizes, $3.00, 
$2.50, $2.25... 
Luggage Tan, Rich 
n and Maroon, 


Thermos Model too! 


Special for Perfume! 
A Venus Perfume Bottle 
Guard for two 
(separate padded pockets) 
$3.00. If your store 
doesn’t carry Venus 
Bottle Guards, write us. 


DEPT. H-8 
VENUS CORP. 1170 B’way, LY. 1, LY. 








eating the lobsters (boiled-live) were 
propped on water glasses in front of 
the guests: 


1. Twist off the claws. 

2. Crack each claw with a rock, or 
what have you. 

3. Separate the tailpiece and 
break off the flippers. 

4. Insert a fork where the flippers 
broke off, and push. 

5. Unhinge the back from the 
body, and eat the green parts. 

6. Suck the small claws, drawing 
out the meat like sipping cider with 
a straw. 


When the governor went on to 
Washington, however, and gave 
another lobster feast, he got into 
trouble. “ Bibs were served on the 
occasion,” noted the Brunswick 
Record. ‘‘Now who ever heard of 
furnishing a bib with a lobster, back 
here at home?” 

Clam chowder is another dish 
which gives State-of-Mainers an 
opportunity to boast, by indirection, 
about their sea-food resources, 
Maine clam chowder is made in- 
variably with milk, and the watery 
Manhattan version, using toma- 
toes, is universally scorned as a 
glorified vegetable soup, probably 
so made because of the inferiority 
of non-Maine clams. Some years 
ago State Rep. Cleveland Sleeper of 
Rockland drew up a bill forbidding 
the manufacture or sale, as clam 
chowder, of any concoction with 
tomatoes or other vegetables in it, 
and specifying as a penalty that the 
offender should be forced to dig a 
barrel of clams at high tide. The bill, 
though never formally introduced, 
was given wide publicity, which Mr. 
Sleeper, with Yankee cunning, no 
doubt anticipated. Several canners, 
just at that time, had an over- 
supply of Maine clam chowder 
which they were anxious to move. 


A Clammer’s Quandary 


Maine clam diggers are as char- 
acterful as its lobstermen, and 
shared with them the prosperity of 
peak wartime prices. A good clam 
digger can get from two and a half 
to three barrels of clams a day, and 
the prices went from a prewar low 
of about a dollar and a quarter a 
barrel to sixteen and, at one time, 
even twenty dollars. This blessing 
had its complications for one in- 
dividualistic digger, who had long 
since set his goal at three dollars a 
day. It had meant long and ardu- 
ous hours when clams were low, but 
with a bushel of clams worth more 
than the stipulated three dollars, he 
was never quite sure, he com- 
plained, when to stop digging. When 
Fred H. Snow of Pine Point started 


digging clams at the age of nine, he 
set no such limits to his ambition, 
and now, in his fifties, he ships both 
fresh clams and canned clam prod- 
ucts all over the country, lives in a 
half-million-dollar house, and is 
called by admiring State-of-Mainers 
the Clam King of the United States. 


Glorifying the Sardine 


Nearly half of all the fish landed 
by Maine fishermen are herring, 
which are canned as sardines. East- 
port (incidentally, the easternmost 
city in the United States) is the 
center of this industry, and has 
been periodically rich and poor for 
many years, as Maine sardines have 
had good and poor markets. Until 
a bad fire in May, the industry 
in recent years had been booming. 
The war both increased the normal 
demand for sardines, and cut off 
imports from such cguntries as Nor- 
way and Portugal, and the Maine 
canners both increased their out- 
put and took the opportunity to 
move into a higher-quality field 
previously more or less monopolized 
by the foreign packers. The bulk of 
the Maine output used to be a 
cheaper product, usually packed in 
cottonseed oil, tomato sauce or 
mustard; and one of the lowest 
points in the industry’s history 
came when National Prohibition 
cut off a major market by putting 
an end to free-lunch counters at 
bars. It was at a meeting of the 
packers during this period that the 
late Chief Justice William R. Pat- 
tangall, a man whose dry, sarcastic 
wit so pleased State-of-Mainers 
that he has taken rank with their 
favorite legendary characters, in- 
directly offered the advice which 
the packers have since taken. After 
listening to much moaning about 
the way Prohibition had ruined 
their business, and to many expres- 
sions of helplessness in meeting 
the situation, the judge arose and 
remarked, modestly, that he had 
little knowledge of the business, but 
that one question had occurred to 
him. “I have just been wondering,” 
he said, “if any of you gentlemen 
ever thought of packing a sardine a 
man could eat when he was sober.” 

Whoever eats sardines, State-of- 
Mainers eat a_ lot of fish chowder, 
and are as didactic about it as they 
are about clam chowder or lobsters. 
Most connoisseurs specify haddock 
as the proper fish to use, and Maine 
fishermen take large quantities of 
this fish from the ocean, as well as 
even more cod and substantial 
quantities of other varieties. Yet 
the fish that ranks next to herring 
in total poundage taken, and even 
exceeds herring in dollar value to 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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. where you can live the day- 
dreams you've had so long! Story- 
book pictures come to life before 
your very eyes... century-old 
Inca ruins, modern cities with 
luxury hotels like palaces ... gay 
cafes and ancient cathedrals ... 
brilliant opera and glamorous 
theatre . . . quaint markets and 
exclusive shops, In this land of 
color and contrasts, you enjoy the 
vacation of a lifetime! 

Yes, this is South America, 
glamor land of the New World 

. yours today, for even a brief 
holiday ... thanks to Panagra’s 
fast flying service. Fly in the height 
of airline luxury in the magnificent 
Douglas DC-6 with.the most su- 
perb food and service you have 
ever enjoyed. Thrill to the wonders 
of Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile and 
Argentina. Go now! Special 20%* 
vacation savings offer expires in 
a few weeks. Ask your Travel 
Agent about it today. 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS, INC. 
Serving The Americas Since 1928 


For descriptive folder and reservations see your 
Travel Agent or nearest Pan American World 
Airways Office. Ask about the Panagra sound- 
and-color motion picture “This is South America,” 
Or write Panagra, Chrysler Building, New York 
17, New York. 





*20% off two one-way Panagra and Pan American fares 
— Good only through September 30. 
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Smart new 
luggage styling 


Wherever you go. . . summer cottage 

. cross country ... the beach... 
ball game . . . you'll get more fun out 
of life if you take this perfect traveling 
companion along. With its smart new 
luggage styling, the “THIN MAN” 
Portable Radio is lightweight, com- 
pact, (only 5%" wide), and hand- 
somely appointed in striking black 
with a rich plastic dial and grille. 

If you plan to fly you'll find the 
“THIN MAN” performs just as well 
8,000 feet up as on the ground. This 
is made possible with Admiral’s ex- 
clusive Travelscope, an accessory that 





also provides sensitive reception on 
trains, ships, in your car. . . anywhere. 


See your Admiral dealer now. When ] ; | I f | p 
you hear and see the “THIN MAN” Of q r a( () 
you'll want to own it! (Also available 
in saddle-stitched maroon case 


slightly higher). ft AC-DC BATTERY 


5 tubes plus selenium rectifier... 
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he fishermen, is one that State-of- 
Mainers practically never eat: rose- 
h. Just as most Maine inlanders 
fuse to eat the common yellow 
perch, which insists on getting 
‘caught in most of the lakes and 
which summer visitors usually eat 
ith relish, Maine coastal people 
have long been prejudiced against 
the redfish, as they prefer to 
call it, and fishermen always used 
‘to throw it out with skates and 
other trash fish until it was dis- 
covered that the fish had a ready 
“market in other parts of the coun- 
" try. It is, in fact, one of the five 
‘leading fish in national sales, and 
'the only one of the five that is 
‘taken in New England waters; but 
‘the Maine coast attitude is still as 
Vexpressed recently by a Portland 
Misherman: “I'll catch them and 
“take the money, but you couldn’t 
pay me to eat one of those things.” 
| The largest fish commonly taken 
off the Maine coast, tuna, are of 
“Minor importance among the state’s 
commercial fish, but many fisher- 
' men have discovered that by fitting 
out their boats for the accommoda- 
tion of summer visitors eager for 
"big game, they can make more 
" Money than by taking the tuna 
themselves. Accordingly, a number 
of fishing skippers at Bailey Island, 
Boothbay Harbor, Portland, Ogun- 
- quit, York Harbor and Kennebunk- 
have embraced the Vacation- 
idea, and equipped their boats, 
, a8 the state’s official publicity puts 
» it, “with every convenience for the 
' comfort and enjoyment of their 
| patrons.” This includes a fishing 
‘chair and tackle for sportsmen who 
) Want to try for quarter-ton fish with 
ptod and reel, a procedure which 
- seems slightly insane to the average 

| Commercial fisherman. 


ae 
i The Land of Rod and Gun 
a This: big-game fishing is a de- 
w¥elopment of the last few years in 
aine waters, and few State-of- 
Mainers have yet become addicted 
) Pit, yet fishing and hunting are the 
Bates favorite sports. Last year, 
#or instance, the resident fishing and 
Punting licenses issued amounted 
| one for approximately every five 
Men, women and children in the 
ate, despite the fact that veterans 
- permits free and no license was 
Pequired for anybody under sixteen. 
"Without counting the veterans or 
Me youngsters, this adds up to more 
Man three times as many State-of- 
ine hunters and fishermen as 
Mose coming in from other states, 
would seem to indicate that 
adult males went fishing, 
muting or both sometime during 
season. They usually do. 


a 


Fishing along the coast is mostly 
a matter of dangling a line from a 
dock for cunners and flounders or 
deep-sea fishing with a hand line for 
cod and haddock, though some 
fishermen go after pollack and 
mackerel with rod and reel, and 
striped bass are taken in some Maine 
waters. The seagoing fish that most 
stimulates Maine’s pride of pos- 
session, however, is the Atlantic 
salmon, a great game fish which 
visited many rivers on the eastern 
seaboard to spawn a half century 
ago, but which has been so dis- 
couraged by obstructions and pollu- 
tion elsewhere that Maine now has 
the only rivers in the country where 
it can be caught. One of these is 
the Narraguagus, which is a boon 
to the old town of Cherryfield; an- 
other is the Dennys, way down 
East; but it is the Penobscot, one of 
the state’s largest rivers, which pro- 
vides the occasion for a_ typical 
Maine indirect boast every year 
about its pre-eminence in this re- 
spect. A pool at the head of tide- 
water in the Penobscot, lying within 
the city limits of Bangor, has been 
designated the Bangor Salmon Pool, 
and the first fish taken out of it 
every spring is sent ceremoniously 
to the President. “I don’t know’s 
we ought to waste it on this feller 
Truman, though,” one State-of- 
Mainer mused at last year’s pool 
opening. ‘‘ He’d prob’ly just as soon 
have catfish.” 


Izaak Walton Paradise 


There are fish of some kind in 
virtually all of the state’s many 
lakes and streams; and fishing, both 
by natives and by visitors, runs the 
gamut from the bamboo-pole va- 
riety to the highest rites of the fly 
rod. The Big Woods still have waters 
that have never been fished at all, 
because of their inaccessibility, 
though a few ardent sportsmen have 
flown in, with pontoons on their 
planes, in recent years, and come 
out with tall tales of the big ones to 
be caught there. Most of the state’s 
other waters have been fished, some 
of them intensively, for years; but 
the Inland Fisheries and Game 
Department restocks them every 
year with more fish than are taken 
out. Landlocked salmon in the 
lakes and square-tailed brook trout 
in the streams are the favorites of 
most serious anglers, but black bass, 
lake trout (usually called togue in 
Maine) and white perch are also 
widely distributed, while pickerel 
and the ubiquitous yellow perch us- 
ually assure the smallest and most 
inexpert fisherman something to 
catch. The state has also introduced 
a number of non-Maine fish to its 


waters, such as chinook salmon, , 
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brown trout and rainbow trout, 
though the average State-of-Maine 
fisherman finds it difficult to grant 
them equality with Maine’s own 
landlocked salmon and squaretails. 
Approximately four out-of-state 
visitors get fishing licenses in Maine 
in an average year to every one who 
gets a hunting license, probably be- 
cause the fishing season runs throygh 
the summer vacation period, but 
more resident State-of-Mainers go 
hunting than go fishing—or, at 
least, take out licenses for the pur- 
pose. They start in October, shoot- 
ing partridge, woodcock and ducks; 
hunt, deer during the open season, 
which starts on October twenty-first 
in some counties, on November first 
in others; go coon hunting until the 
middle of December, fox hunting 
until the middle of February, and 
shoot bears and bobcats whenever 
they can find any to shoot. Deer 
hunting is a major preoccupation 
throughout the state. Deer were 
shot last year in nearly every town 
in the state—though it is nol true 
moose roam constantly in the streets 
of Maine cities — even within the geo- 
graphical limits of most of the cities: 
seven in Lewiston, for example, 
twenty-eight in Bangor, and 248 in 
Ellsworth, which has more woods 
than city proper. The total for the 
state was 32,000 deer. 
Incidentally, there is some slight 
justification for the moose stories. 
Moose have been increasing in 
numbers in the state for several 
years, and they do occasionally 
stumble into a town or city, but, 
according to State Fish and Game 
Commissioner George J. Stobie, 
this is usually because they are sick 
and know no better. Few realize 
this, however, and the appearance 
of a moose always creates excite- 
ment, and usually gets into the 
newspapers. Commissioner Stobie 
nevertheless pooh-poohs all stories 
of moose attacking human beings. 


Predatory Bears 


There is no open season on moose 
in Maine, though several are killed 
every year by being struck at night 
by automobiles and, more particu- 
larly, trains, in the headlights of 
which they stand transfixed. Ex- 
perts, like Stobie, know approxi- 
mately where the moose herds are 
at any given time of year, and when 
they will change from one feeding 
ground to another. Signs are put 
up to protect them, like one on U. S. 
Route 1, near Waldobore: Care- 
FruL— Moose Crossina. Bears have 
also been increasing in recent years, 
and the state now pays a bounty of 
ten dollars on every bear killed in 
municipal or state-sponsored terri- 
tory, such as cities, towns, town- 
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ships, and plantations. Bears kill 
some sheep and game, break down 
apple trees in trying to get at the 
apples, and are general nuisances. 
A few years ago, during rationing, 
Guy Berry of The Forks, a small set- 
tlement near the Canadian border, 
followed the usual prudent custom of 
laying in a good supply of provisions 
for the winter. Every available 
hard-saved ration point went into 
such items as butter, salt pork and 
bacon; and before the Berry family 
had even dented the supply, three 
bears broke into the storehouse one 
night and made away with every- 
thing. According té Commissioner 
Stobie, however, bears are as timid 
as moose, and it is because they 
have such a keen scent and so man- 
age to keep away from hunters that 
they are getting more numerous. 
The commissioner, a woodsman of 
many years’ experience, is equally 
offhand about bobcats and other 
inhabitants of the Maine woods. 
“T’ve slept on the ground in the 
woods plenty of times,” he says, 
“and the only thing I ever worried 
about was that a dumb porcupine 
might bump into me. None did.” 


Big-Woods Phenomenon 


The typical Maine sports camp, 
at which many visiting fishermen 
and hunters stay, is a rustic hotel 
with a central dining hall and de- 
tached cabins for parties. Camps of 
this sort are scattered over the 
state, in the various regions where 
fishing and hunting are major at- 
tractions. Usually available are 
guides who will act as boat-rowers, 
camp-pitchers, outdoor cooks, story- 
tellers and, if desired, instructors or 
coaches, but who, like most State- 
of-Mainers, take their own equality 
for granted, and are unlikely to en- 
gage themselves a second time to 
anyone who takes an employer- 
servant attitude toward them. 
Many a Maine guide has rowed 
clients back to shore and left them 
when he found them trying to order 
him around too loftily. They know 
their own superiority in their own 
field and way of life, and see no rea- 
son to be awed by a client’s superi- 
ority in some other. 

Many sportsmen become so at- 
tached to particular guides, once 
the man-to-man basis is estab- 
lished, and so addicted to their con- 
versation, that they go on hiring 
them year after year, even if they 
do not particularly need their pro- 
fessional help. Old Man Farnham, 
for many years a famous Belgrade 
Lakes guide, used to have a regular 
client with whom he almost in- 
variably got into a shouting argu- 
ment as soon as they began to fish, 
either as to the lure to be used or 
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some ‘other fishing technicality. 
After some mutual bellowing, they 


usually settled down and fished all: 


day without speaking to each other 
again; and when they came in at 
night, they both usually vowed they 
would never go out together again. 
The next day they would start 
all over again, and the next season. 

Supplying sportsmen is a major 
Maine business in itself, and hard- 
ware stores and general stores all 
over the state, and even some drug- 
stores and grocery stores stock 
sportsmen’s supplies. There are also 
many specialized sporting-goods 
stores, and it is not at all unusual 
for a log cabin in a town of two 
thousand population or less to have 
a stock of rods, reels, rifles and gear 
rivaling the big-city stores. The log 
cabins are modern, and therefore 
somewhat phony, but the proprietor 
is usually so genuine an expert and 
enthusiast that he spends a consid- 
erable amount of time practicing 
what he preaches, and can stand 
storekeeping only because it gives 
him an opportunity to be sur- 
rounded by his favorite articles. 
L. L. Bean, the mail-order sporting- 
goods tycoon of Freeport, has made 
a fortune out of his ability to com- 
municate his enthusiasm for the 
things he sells; and several others, 
inrecent years, have moved into the 
mail-order field. Some, like the 
D. T. Sanders & Son Company of 
Greenville, on Moosehead Lake, 
which started as a general store in 
1857, make a point of supplying not 
only sporting equipment, in the 
narrower sense, but everything peo- 
ple might need on a fishing, hunting 
or camping expedition. They engage 
guides, rent cottages, plan trips, and 
see that the cottages of their regular 
customers are stocked with wood 
during the winter, and cleaned up 
for occupancy in the spring. 


Where Snowshoes Grow 


One authoritative estimate places 
the annual volume of sporting- 
goods sales in Maine at $10,000,000. 
In addition, Maine manufactures 
many of the goods sold. Old Town 
canoes and Bass moccasins, for in- 

| stance, are well-known trade names. 
' An example of the way the inter- 
ests, aptitudes and opportunities of 
State-of-Mainers have coincided to 
develop this field is the town of Nor- 
Way, which turns out, in a factory, 
more snowshoes than any other 
town in the world. What modern in- 
dustrialists like to call the know- 
how came from hand craftsmen to 
Whom the knack of making snow- 
shoes had been passed down by 
farlier generations to whom snow- 
shoes were a necessity. One -such 
Nor ay craftsman of a generation 


ago was Mellie Dunham, a white- 
whiskered old State-of-Mainer who 
made snowshoes during the long 
winter months on his farm on 
Crockett Ridge. During the course 
of a lifetime of snowshoe making, 
Mellie’s talents became so well 
recognized by explorers like Peary 
that they had him make the snow- 
shoes for their expeditions. Inci- 
dentally, Mellie was also a fiddler, 
and toward the end of his life was 
proclaimed by the late Henry Ford, 
after a contest, as the champion old- 
fashioned fiddler of the country. 
This brought him much publicity 
and a brief vaudeville contract. It 
also brought a comment, not too in- 
accurate, on the vagaries of modern 
publicity from one of his neighbors: 
“Mellie’s the best damn snowshoe 
maker in the world, and there don’t 
hardly anybody know it; but now 
the newspapers have made him 
famous as a fiddler, and he can’t 
fiddle for sour apples.” 


Through Artists’ Eyes 


Artists and writers have been dis- 
covering Maine for years, and it is 
a poor literary season when less 
than a couple of dozen books glorify 
the woods, the coast and the rocky 
hills. To the average State-of- 
Mainer, these gifts are just part of 
the everyday scene, like the Empire 
State Building to a New Yorker, 
yet they have their effect on the 
naturally philosophical, and most 
Maine towns have their village 
characters who roam the woods or 
beaches communing with Nature. 
Shavy Noyes, previously mentioned, 
was such a character, and once 
startled a summer visitor, whom he 
met on a hillside clearing, by open- 
ing and closing a conversation with 
the following words: “That moun- 
tain over there don’t give a damn 
for you or me.” 

A somewhat more orthodox State- 
of-Mainer who has been deeply im- 
pressed by the state’s natural gran- 
deur is former Gov. Percival P. 
Baxter of Portland, who has de- 
voted most of his life, since retiring 
from the governorship in 1925, to 
buying up, with his personal for- 
tune, the whole wild area of Mount 
Katahdin and its surrounding moun- 
tains—an area of some 150 square 
miles—in order to present it to the 
state, to ‘forever be left,” as his 
deed of gift specifies, “in its natural 
wild state, forever be kept as a 
sanctuary for wild beasts and birds, 
and forever be used for public 
forest,.public park and public rec- 
reational purposes.” Mr. Baxter is a 
thrifty Yankee, who is proud of the 
fact that he put a gift of eighty dol- 
lars in the bank at the age of seven 
and watched it grow to $583 in fifty 
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years, He is also a bachelor, with no 
immediate family to inherit a for- 
tune which has similarly grown since 
it was left te him; and he conceived 
the Katahdin project as a way to 
save for the state a legacy which he 
was afraid might be squandered. 

Climbing Katahdin is a rigorous 
sport, but many do it every year. 
The wildness of the terrain is in- 
dicated by the fact that when an 
eleven-year-old Rye, New York, lad, 
Donn Fendler, got separated from 
a mountain-climbing party near the 
summit, several years ago, search- 
ing parties were unable to find him, 
and it was only because he made 
use of his Boy Scout training, lived 
on berries, and kept moving for 
eight days, following a stream, un- 
til he finally came to a sports camp, 
that he survived. 

More than 200 boys’ and girls’ 
camps in Maine initiate youngsters 
into the wilderness life, but most of 
them are in the tamer wildernesses. 
Many of the older boys and girls 
are taken on canoe trips down the 
Allagash, a rugged, 150-mile excur- 
sion through the Big Woods, or are 
otherwise given a sampling of the 
real wilds; while yqunger ones may, 
as in one Maine camp, be safely 
supervised in an outdoor “Pooh 
Corner.” Very few State-of-Maine 
boys and girls are deemed by their 
parents to need such organized 
camping experience. The business 
offers an example, however, of the 
State-of-Mainer’s aptitude for tak- 
ing advantage of opportunity as it 
appears. Harold Hanold of Stan- 
dish, a member of the Governor’s 
Council, has built a sound little 
business solely in supplying outfits 
for girl campers, making most of 
the articles in his own factory, which, 
owing to the seasonal nature of the 
business, can be operated entirely 
by Standish housewives. 


Selling Winter 


The gratifying income from the 
summer recreational business has 
whetted the appetite for more, and 
some efforts have been made, in re- 
cent years, to add winter sports to 
the state’s attractions. The distance 
and the lack of direct transporta- 
tion from principal out-of-state 
cities to the points most favorable 
for such development have kept the 
number of winter resorts limited, 
but the promotional agencies of the 
state are now urging people to come 
to Maine for winter vacations. To 
travel from Boston, say, all the 
way into the interior of Maine just 
for a day, or even a week end, of 
skiing, would seem an unreasonable 
extravagance to the average State- 
of-Mainer, and he would much pre- 
fer to deal with people who planned 
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to stay long enough to get their 
money’s worth. 

State-of-Mainers tend to disap- 
prove of people who seem to them, 
in the Yankee phrase, to have more 
money than brains, and some people 
get the impression that they dislike 
all outsiders. This is erroneous, ex- 
cept for the occasional misanthrope 
who appears in any society. What 
makes it difficult for a State-of- 
Mainer to judge the common sense 
of a visitor fairly, however, is the 
weight he subconsciously gives to 
the obvious fact that the visitor 


chooses to live, during a large part 
of the year, somewhere else than in 
the State of Maine. “How did you 
like the city?” a friend asked a 
Maine outdoorsman, just back from 
the Sportsmen’s Show in Boston 
last winter. The traveler shook his 
head disparagingly. ‘ You can’t see 
nothing but houses,” he said. 
“Beats me how anybody can live 
in a place like that.” THE END 





For further data on Maine’s vacation re- 
sorts, Maine’s lobster pounds and trans- 
portation to the down-East state, see Facts 
for Holidays, page 140. 





MAINE PEOPLE ARE MOD’RATE 


(Continued from Page 55) 


largely from their weather, not 
to get “het up” over what they 
cannot control, and they are sus- 
picious of people who, as they 
say, “swaller bait, bob, hook 
and sinker and then get tangled in 
the line.” One of their favorite 
words is moderate, which they pro- 
nounce mod’rate. They prefer mod’r- 
ale men to ‘‘high-sperrited”’ ones. 
This trait of theirs has led, naturally 
enough, to a tendency toward un- 
derstatement. If you ask them how 
they are, or how the winter went 
with them, they are likely to tell you 
that they are “fair to middlin’,” or 
that they “wintered well enough,” 
or that the cold “wa’n’t too bad.” 
Since the greater part of Maine is 
rural, since it is a state not of large 
cities but of small towns and vil- 
lages and of isolated farm and 
fishing communities, and since the 
bulk of its population is relatively 
poor in this world’s goods, a pre- 
mium is set in Maine minds on the 
virtues which arise from these con- 
ditions. Where alders grow up 
seemingly overnight on Maine pas- 
ture land, and a blueberry crop may 
be ruined in a few weeks by drought, 
or sea gulls, or curlews, hard work 
is the order of every day; and few 
things are more despised than lazi- 
ness on one’s farm or one’s fishing 
grounds, or than shiftlessness and 
waste in one’s kitchen. The worst 
thing that a Maine man can say of 
another is that he is “an unwillin’ 
cuss," and the best is that he is “an 
accommodatin’ feller” and “ neigh- 
borly.”” If a newcomer is glad to 
lend his team, or his boat, or his 
hand s i am emergency, and if his 
wife is eager to help in sickness or 
in hardship, they become at once 
no longer new. They “belong.” 

_ This respect for hard work, for 
indus‘ry, frugality, neighborliness 
and honesty, extends, perhaps some- 
What curiously, to other forms of 
labor, even although in themselves 
they may be foreign to the Maine 


farmer, fisherman or tradesman. 
Provided a man minds his own busi- 
ness, pays his bills, has respect for 
his job, is willing to lend a hand, and 
is not “highfalutin” in any way, he 
can teach in a college, study rock 
formations or sea birds, or even 
write poetry without sacrificing a 
shred of Maine respect. I know 
several families along the coast who 
number among their several sons 
lobster fishermen, high-school prin- 
cipals and businessmen, without a 
shade or shadow of distinction 
among them. Each is doing what he 
is best fitted for, and each honors 
the work of the others. A deep and 
abiding admiration for what is com- 
monly known as “ book learnin’” — 
unless, of course, it is pretentious— 
is, indeed, characteristic of even 
the simplest Maine people, who will 
sacrifice anything to send a bright 
boy or girl to college and who them- 
selves “set great store by good 
readin’.” 

“My wife and I was readin’ last 
evenin’ about some of them diggin’ 
men,” a fisherman said to me last 
summer. “Seems they’ve discov- 
ered some old, ancient graves some- 
place in Asia that show how folks 
lived five thousand years ago. I got 
to thinkin’ about it when I was 
haulin’ my traps this mornin’. It 
sort of stretches out your mind, if 
you know what I mean.” 

Such long thoughts as these are 
natural to men and women many of 
whose ancestors one hundred years 
and more ago sailed the Seven Seas 
in their Maine-built square-riggers 
and knew the ports of Sydney, Ba- 
tavia, and Hong Kong aswell as they 
knew Bath and Portland. Few 
Maine people with the pride of this 
heritage still within them ever mis- 
take their small villages for the 
whole of the world; and during the 
recent war Maine boys in the Navy 
and Marines wrote back to their 
parents that they were stationed in 
the very harbors to which their 
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great-grandfathers had sailed in 
days of peace, and hence felt oddly 
at home. 

The sea invariably breeds a sense 
of freedom and independence in 
those who live by it and on it, who 
battle its tides and gales and watch 
its clouds and fogs. Maine men and 
women make poor servants, but ex- 
cellent helpers, a truth which cer- 
tain summer sojourners find diffi- 
cult to grasp. As a matter of fact, 
the word servant is rarely, if ever, 
used among Maine country people. 
Women who cook in summer homes 
or girls who wait on the table are 
“helpin’ out” for the season; and 
the wise summer visitor learns, 
sometimes at a price, to ask for 
help and co-operation rather than for 
service. This same innate indepen- 
dence and personal dignity becomes 
instantly (and sometimes unpleas- 
antly) apparent if any ill-advised or 
humorless person, usually ‘from 
away,’ attempts to improve or 
“uplift” a Maine man or woman or 
to infuse ‘cultural betterment” into 
a Maine community. The Maine 
man has no time to resent such 
nonsense, but he has plenty of time 
to laugh it to scorn at the country 
store or in his fishhouse. 

“Our last minister didn’t hitch 
worth a cent with us,” a Maine 
woman once said to me. “ He was a 
puller-up, and we just didn’t take to 
him. Besides, he was from away.” 

Deep within every Maine mind 
and heart is an intense and tena- 
cious love of his coast or of his inland 
countryside, the shadbush whiten- 
ing the Maine woods, the daisy 
fields in June, the plaintive call of 
the whitethroats on hot July noons, 
the falling notes of the hermit thrush 
in the dusk of summer evenings, the 
smell of wood smoke, and of beans 
baking slowly on Saturday. He 
senses the drama of his weather, 


its sudden changes, its wild ex- 
tremes. If he goes down to the sea 
in ships, he feels the mystery of 
deep calling unto deep; if he turns 
his rocky soil, the mystery of rain 
and sun. Not for him the white 
beaches of Florida or the endless 
warmth of California. He will take 
his northern lights and Orion 
stalking his cold and brilliant winter 
skies. 

And into his speech, with all its 
understatement, its brevity, its 
laconic quality, there have crept 
throughout the years certain sincere 
and even beautiful expressions 
which suggest his appreciation of 
his goodly heritage. When he eats 
his lunch under a tree or in the 
shadow of his fishhouse, he “takes 
his noonin’.”’ He likes to take a walk 
with his pipe “just at the edge of 
darkness.” When he trusts you 
enough, he may say that the Oc- 
tober woods “stay his heart” 
against the winter; or that fog is 
“mighty quietin’ to a restless man,” 
or that the view from his hilltop is 
“sightly to the eyes.” 

Recently I had a letter from a 
friend of mine, a Maine fisherman, 
who “helps me out” by ‘keepin’ a 
weather eye now and again” on my 
home while I am away. He says the 
winter hasn’t been “half bad,” that 
nobody in the village is “ too poorly 
or too peaked,” and that the sea is 
“behavin’ uncommon good this 
year.” He tells me not to worry 
about the two miles he walks 
“down the road a piece” to my 
place as he “kind of likes a spell 
with his own thoughts.” “I never 
aim,” he concludes, ‘‘to quite catch 
up with my mind. I find it’s a good 
notion to have it just a mite ahead 
of me.” 

I call it an excellent notion my- 
self—in Maine or elsewhere. 

THE END 





MAINE CELLARS 


(Continued from Page 59) 


for a good price, and he found the 
two hired men down in the swale 
calling each other perfectly awful 
names, and trying to hook their 
scythes over each other’s necks. 
Grandfather discharged them, but 
not until he had watched the fight 
for a time. He sat down under a 
tree and admired the spectacle, be- 
cause he felt he might never again 
have the chance to watch men fight 
with hand scythes. They didn’t 
hurt each other, and Grandfather 
figured they were so far gone they 
weren't likely to. He found out the 
next day they'd left the spigot 
running, and his barrel of cider was 
gone forever. 


The other time was on a cold, 
snowy night, when Sam Bellamy 
dropped in to get warm on his way 
past in the sleigh, and Grandfather 
thought to induce a tincture of 
rosiness in the visit by fixing up 
some mulled cider—a glass of cider 
with a red-hot poker stuck in it. 
Grandfather stuck the poker be- 
tween the two thick beech sticks 
in the cookstove, and went down 
cellar with the brown pitcher. He 
mulled Sam a good one, and Sam 
said it made him feel better. Sam 
said he didn’t mind if he did, so 
Grandfather mulled him another, 
and Sam said he hadn’t seen such 
magnificent cider in many a day 
and he certainly would like to take 
some of it home to lay away against 
another time. 
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Grandfather, flattered by this 
display of good judgment, went 
down and drew off a jug for Sam to 
carry along with him. It was the 
wrong thing to do. Sam didn’t 
carry it home. He began to dally 
with it as soon as he was out of 
sight, not even waiting to mull it. 
The snowstorm shut down harder 
as Sam left. It was a blinding bliz- 
zard by the time he got halfway to 
Higgin’s Corner. Sam must have 
counted on the old horse, but the 
old horse failed him. The horse 
went off the road in belly-deep 
snow, stuck his head under the 
limb of a pine, and stood there to 
wait out the storm. Sam didn’t 
know the difference, and he finished 
off the jug sitting right there. They 
found him the next day, frozen to 
death, with the thumb of his mitten 
through the jug handle. 

Grandfather never got over 
this, and never again did he invite 
anybody down to see his cellar, or 
bring up a dipper of cider to mull. 
His cider pressing from then on was 
strictly a vinegar proposition, and 
the barrel was never fitted with 
a spigot until the contents would 
cut your throat in a great jagged 
wound. 

The cellar under the old house 
went around the big chimney base, 
and had nothing in the way of a 
furnace in it. Central heating was 
unknown back then, but it wouldn’t 
have worked anyway, because you 
can’t keep garden produce in a 
heated room. The floor was hard- 
packed dirt on top of clay, and it 
was almost a bit skiddy. Walking on 
it with bare feet left you remember- 
ing the clammy feeling forever. In 
my time the cellar was barely five 
feet deep, but they say back when 
the house was built Great-grand- 
father had left at least seven good 
feet between the dirt and the joists. 
You see, every turnip that came in 
brought some of the garden with it, 
and countless turnips, potatoes, 
carrots and beets had brought in 
whole cartloads of dirt in time, and 
each year the floor built up that 
much. 


History in the Well 


Our cellar had a well in it, which 
is not common. Grandfather had 
torn out part of the old wall once, 
and had laid up a new one under 
the house. Frost had heaved Great- 
grandfather’s stones out of line. 
When he finished this job he had 
the cellar full of rocks, and he be- 
gan carrying them out one at a time. 
A tramp came along, as tramps did 
in those days, and asked for food 
and lodging and work. Grand- 
father told him to dig a well in the 





cellar. It was really Grandfather’s 
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idea to have a hole dug and bury 
the rocks. But they found a good 
vein of water, and they finally used 
the rocks to stone up the well. Then 
they brought in a big flat rock for 
a cap, and the pump in the sink 
overhead dated from then on. Be- 
fore that, water was carried in pails 
from the barn. 

That well was the last resting 
place of the ramrod from Grand- 
father’s Civil War musket. I have 
the musket. When the old house 
burned, it happened to be at an 
aunt’s because she had used it in 
a store-window display. Long ago, 
when the pump in the kitchen sink 
used to catch with ice when the 
winter nights were too cold for the 
range, my grandfather or somebody 
would take the ramrod from the 
musket, heat it at the fire, and poke 
it down in the barrel of the pump. 
It would sizzle, a jet of steam would 
fly up, and after two or three heat- 
ings the ramrod would chunk down 
through the ice, and the family 
would get water again. But one day 
an uncle, who was then a small boy, 
let go the end of the ramrod just as 
it chunked down through, and the 
ramrod went in the well. It was 
never recovered. I wish I had it.. 
I’ve got another ramrod now, but 
it isn’t the one Grandfather brought 
home with him from the wars. 


The Good Old Days 


I think the bees and the cream 
ought to round out the story of that 
old cellar. The cream was set on the 
cellar floor to sour for butter. This, 
today, is strictly against all health 
laws, and a man may be fined and 
maybe shot for selling sour cream 
such as our ancestors ate and lived 
on to the age of ninety and better. 
It was not cold on the cellar floor 
winter or summer, but it was cool. 
It was the right coolness for the 
proper activity of the milk bacteria, 
and they went to work with a will. 
Louis Pasteur was probably a boon, 
but he has prevented a lot of people 
from knowing about the lovely 
things lactic-acid bacteria do to a 
pan of rich Jersey milk that is left 
the right length of time on the 
damp floor of an old Maine cellar. 

The bees were Grandfather’s 
idea, and it was a good one. It is 
hard to winter bees in this climate, 
and most beekeepers go to the 
bother of special covers, lined with 
shavings and tar paper. Some pile 
up straw and even level dirt over 
the backs of the hives. Some men 
build special houses, airtight, where 
the bees may be warm. 

Bees do not freeze up in the win- 
ter, the way ants do, but stay alive 
through the coldest weather. They 





eat their honey, and this generates 
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heat, and when the weather is forty 
below the center of the hive is al- 
most at summer heat. If the hive’s 
stores are depleted, the bees freeze, 
which is really a case of starvation 
and not of freezing. The colder the 
weather, the more honey it takes to 
carry them through. So Grand- 
father figured his cellar was all the 
shelter bees ought to need, and 
every fall he carried them down, 
hive by hive, and stuck them under 
the apple bins. Thus they some- 
times came out on such occasions 
as the January thaw, and when 
extra rambunctious would seize 
upon any excuse to brad the hired 
girl when she went down for some 
plum preserves, or Grandmother 
when she went down to select 
baking potatoes. Grandfather in- 


WESTWARD HA! 


(Continued from Page 65) 


Shortly after dinner, I was seated 
in the smoking room, drawing on an 
excellent Larranaga and immersed 
in a fascinating article on Norwe- 
gian rainfall in the National Geo- 
graphic. The saloon was a blaze 
of lights and gaiety; a single forty- 
watt electric bulb shed its rays over 
a cutthroat bridge game involving 
Hommer, Wheeler, Hirschfeld and 
the purser, while at a near-by table 
the missionary bent his head atten- 
tively over a girly photographic re- 
portage in Pic. The card players had 
solicited me to join their party, but 
I remembered my mother’s injunc- 
tion never to fall in with plausible 
strangers on ocean greyhounds and 
declined. Just as I was considering 
a bit of shut-eye, the Chinese boy 
approached. He bore in his palm 
two unusual amulets of ivory, cube- 
shaped and speckled with precious 
stones. 

“Why, what are those, Jeffrey?” 
I inquired, patting the little fellow’s 
head. He explained that they were 
sai tzu, an ancient Chinese game of 
ritualistic origin played on a blan- 
ket, in which the contestants wa- 
gered on various numerical combina- 
tions formed by the amulets. More 
to divert him than through any 
vital interest in the game, I con- 
sented to play, and we withdrew to 
a spot behind the ventilators. Ex- 
tracting from his pinafore an ancient 
Chinese wad which would have 
choked a horse of the Ming Dy- 
nasty, Jeffrey bade me fade him. I 
complied and, cupping the amulets 
in his chubby fist, he spun them out 
smartly. ‘Hsiao hai tzu yao yishuang 
hai tzu!” he entreated hoarsely. 

“How would you translate that, 
Jeffrey?” I inquired. 

“It’s an old Buddhist prayer,” he 
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sisted that bees had stung him go 
much they didn’t hurt any more, 
but everybody else lamented this 
implication that anybody should 
just let a bee go ahead and sting to 
reap the benefits of immunity ip 
later years. 

The old cellar, of course, is gone, 
The ashes were cleaned out after 
the fire, and we hired a caterpillar 
bulldozer to come in and excavateg 
new and bigger area. We capped the 
old well with concrete, and sank a 
copper tube in it. We pushed Great- 
grandfather’s walls away and 
poured cement. We put in a furnace 
with forced hot air, and sealed off 
the part we plan to keep vegetables 
and apples in. It isn’t much like the 
old cellar, but I would like to show 
it to you sometime. THE END 


replied. “It means ‘Baby needs a 
new pair of shoes.’’’ The invocation 
evidently exerted a certain amount 
of influence over the cubes, because 
they came up seven a dozen times 
in a row. The odd thing was that 
whenever I rolled them, the devilish 
things behaved in the most perverse 
fashion. Again and again I tried to 
breathe fire into them, whispered 
cunning endearments to them, but 
it was useless; in the hands of the 
infidel they produced nothing but 
deuces and boxcars. 

The ship’s bell was striking 
midnight as I tore the last American 
Express check out of my vitals and 
handed it to Jeffrey. 

“There you are, you little swin- 
dler,” I said bitterly, ‘and the next 
time you use loaded dice on a man 
four times your age, wipe that ugly 
smirk off your face.” 

“Thanks, sucker,” he said, stow- 
ing the check in a money belt the 
size of an inner tube. “ You know, 
we Chinese have an old prov- 
erb rt 

“So do we Yankees,” I cut him 
short. “It runs, ‘A fool and his 
money are soon parted.’ Well, get 
in d’r erd, old man.” 

“How would you translate fhat, 
Mr. Perelman?” he asked. 

“IT wouldn’t,” I snapped, turning 
on my heel. At least, I had one con- 
solation. He may have had my last 
dollar, but I had had the last word. 
I mounted the companionway and, 
picking my way across the cluttered 
deck, leaned on the rail and stared 
off through the darkness. A hundred 
miles distant, across the gently al 
dulating Yellow Sea, waited Asia. 
inscrutable, brooding. I was start 
ing with a clean slate; could Chine 
say the same? That was the que 
tion. What would be the answer? 
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Williamsburg 


The second capital of Virginia, city of royal colonial splen- 


dor that became a school of patriots, now has its Eight- 


eenth Century appearance, but its restoration continues 
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Hostesses in colonial dress await visitors at the 
gate of the Capitol. Here, the House of Bur- 
gesses, the Council, and the General Court of 
the Virginia colony met from 1704 to 1776. 


by ROBERT J. CADIGAN 


miles from Yorktown, the restored city of 

Williamsburg, Virginia, fills out much of 
history’s neglected chapters of colonial Jife be- 
tween the settling of shores for James the First 
and the settling of scores with George the 
Third. Virginia then was not only the oldest 
and richest British colony in America; it was 
also the largest, for it included not only the 
territory that is now Virginia, but also what is 
now West Virginia, the western part of Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. Williamsburg suc- 
ceeded Jamestown as its capital in 1699 and 
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For the restoration of the Capitol, undertaken in 1928, there were numerous 
‘records describing its architecture and furnishings. Council Chamber, above, 
' was refurnished according to specifications made in 1703 providing for a large 
two doz: arm’d Cain Chairs, one larger ditto . . .” 


The original Governor’s Palace was considered 
one of the most magnificent estates in North Amer- 
ica. Boxwood, holly, and cedar hedges were planted 
in geometrical patterns in its spacious gardens. 


remained the political and social center of the 
Colony, and later the Commonwealth, until 
1779 when the seat of Government was moved 
to Richmond. 

Prior to the siege of Yorktown, Williamsburg 
was the headquarters of the British. During 
the siege it was the headquarters of the Con- 
tinental and French armies. It was at this time 
that an unidentified Frenchman drew a de- 
tailed map of the city. The map was fortu- 
nats ly preserved in the archives of the College of 
William and Mary and ultimately became the 


guice for the restoration that was begun in 
1927, 


After the Revolution, the city lost its vi- 
tality and slowly settled into the dusty quiet 


The Royal Governors lived in the Palace from 
1720 to 1775. It was occupied by Patrick Henry and 
Thomas Jefferson, first two Governors of the Com- 
monwealth. A floor plan by Jefferson aided rebuilding. 


of a sleepy Southern town. Neighboring towns 
drawled good-natured pokes at Williamsburg. 
They called it ‘ Lotusburg”’; they said the un- 
paved Duke of Gloucester Street, “the most 
historic avenue in all America,” was ninety- 
nine feet wide and two feet deep. In 1912, the 
town fathers even forgot to hold an election, 
and in 1913 they refused to appropriate fifty 
dollars to pay for winding the town clock. 
But the entry of the United States into the 
first World War changed all this overnight. 
The strategic Tidewater Peninsula held a con- 
centration of military bases and depots, and 
the influx of soldiers, sailors, and war workers 
was sudden and enormous. A sleazy veneer of 
false store fronts, electric wiring, and honky 
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The House of Burgesses met in a hall like this in the Capitol. : 
Here, for a decade prior to the Declaration of Independence, 
patriots who included George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and 
Patrick Henry were stoutly defending the rights of the colonies. 


The ballroom of the Palace. In 1727 
Gov. Gooch wrote home, “The Gent’m 
and Ladies here are perfectly well bred, 
not an ill dancer in my Govm’t.” 


tonk was slapped upon the town. At the end of 
the war the debris left behind was ugly, and 
Williamsburg once more slid back into slow 
decay. 

But while Williamsburg had been deteriorat- 
ing, another influence was quietly at work. An 
Episcopalian clergyman, Dr. William A. R. 
Goodwin, knew and cared about its great his- 
tory and departed glories. Having succeeded 
in partially restoring his own Bruton Parish 
Church, he met John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
to him communicated his long-cherished dream 
of restoring the entire town. That was in 1926, 
and, from then on, things moved fast. 

Without mentioning Rockefeller’s name, 
Doctor Goodwin told the press financial sup- 
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The gardens and outbuildings of the Wythe Like other rooms in the Wythe House, the dini 


House show the influence of plantation life. room gives visitors ideas on interior decorating. 
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In Wythe House kitchen, food is prepared Tulip plot of the St. George Tucker House. Extensive 
with utensils used in the 18th Century. research was required to reproduce colonial gardens. 
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Street houses museum of colonial antiquities. | Gaol which once held a catch of Blackbeard’s pirates. 
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port had been promised for restoring Williams. — 
burg. He warned that the plan would be — 
dropped like a hot rivet if property prices were 
inflated. The newspapers got the point and sat — 


firmly on the big story for over two years while ~ 
Doctor Goodwin bought 200 pieces of prop. © 
erty at a cost of over $3,000,000. 

Architects, engineers, builders, archaeo!o- 
gists were employed. The painstaking, arduous ~ 
task of learning everything there was to know © 
about Williamsburg in the 1700’s led research- 
ers to libraries in all parts of the United States 
and to England and France. The Frenchman’s 
map proved to be amazingly accurate. When 
excavations were made on sites where no evi- 
dence of a Colonial building remained, founda- 
tions were disclosed in the identical positions — 
indicated by the anonymous cartographer, 
A copperplate engraving was discovered in the 
Bodleian Library in Oxford, England. On it 
were engraved the front and rear elevations of 


the main building of the College of William and 


Mary designed by Sir Christopher Wren, two 
flanking buildings, and the only elevations in 
existence of the first Capitol and the Goy- 
ernor’s Palace. A picture of the plate was 
radioed to. America and used immediately in 
revising plans for restoring the Wren building. 
A floor plan of the Palace was found in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. It had been 
drawn by Thomas Jefferson when that master 
of all trades, including architecture, had lived 
in the mansion as the second governor of the 
Commonwealth. 


And the Work Goes On 


Using these and other similar data, the — 
restoration staff has spent twenty years 
and $25,000,000 in giving the city its | 
appearance of two hundred years ago, 7 
Spread throughout the town are the homes, ~ 
outbuildings, slave quarters, gardens, shops, © 
taverns, Governor’s Palace, Capitol, College of © 
William and Mary—the houses of a whole © 
range of the life and culture of the 18th Cen- 
tury Virginia planters’ society. 

Thus far, 590 anachronistic buildings have 
been razed: schools, houses, banks, theaters, 
and hotels. Eighty-four buildings have been 
restored and 231 others rebuilt. More than 
fifty gardens have been landscaped and planted 
with the same kinds of shrubs and flowers that 
bloomed in Colonial Williamsburg. The work is 
not finished. More than a hundred building 
projects remain before the restoration will be 
regarded as complete. One of these is the re- 
construction of America’s first theater on the 
site where it was built some 230 years ago. 

This is the first time in history that anyone 
has ever undertaken an authentic restoration 
on so large a scale. Many famous memorials of 
American liberty, such as Faneuil Hall or In- 
dependence Hall are closed in or eclipsed by 
the slums or business districts of big cities. The 
picture of how life was lived about them is dim. 
But in Colonial Williamsburg, where research- 
ers and architects are still at work, the picture 
is becoming increasingly clear. THE END 
There’s information about tickets to Williamsburg’s 
historic buildings, plus hotel accommodations, # 
Facts for Holidays, page 140. 
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Designed by Sir Christopher Wren, the original building of the College of 
William and Mary was begun in 1695, is the oldest academic hall in the U. S. 


Bruton Parish Church was partially restored in 1905-07 by its rector, Dr. The House of Burgesses, dissolved in 1774, met in the Apollo Room of the 
W.A.R. Goodwin, who induced John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to restore entire city. Raleigh Tavern, there recommended a General Congress of all the colonies. 


Cabinetmakers in colonial costume use old- Wigs for costumed employees are still made at the A metalsmith at “The Golden Ball” makes 
time methods to restore 18th Century furniture. Barber and Peruke Maker’s on Duke of Gloucester St. pewter candlesticks, tableware, ornaments. 
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All morning and past noon we moved down the water, while the beauty of the river touched us with its spell. 


Shantyboal on the Mississippi 


A bad omen did not prevent the drifters from reaching New Orleans 


by BEN LUCIEN BURMAN 


E SAT ON THE PORCH of the 
shantyboat, gazing across 
the dark river. Overhead the 


stars twinkled dazzlingly ; beneath us 
the slow Mississippi swells lapped in 
lazy rhythm against the bow. Far up 
the valley a dull glow rose from 
the horizon, marking the lights of 
Memphis. 

A rooster crowed somewhere be- 
yond the willows on the bank. It 
continued to crow, loudly, urgently, 
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its voice possessing a peculiar chok- 
ing quality. 

Big John, my shanty guide and 
companion, sitting near me in the 
shadows, listened. ‘Going to have 
bad news in the morning,” he said. 
His voice was worried. “When a 
rooster gets to hollering that way, 
crowing before his regular time, he’s 
got what they calls hasty news that 
won't keep till daybreak. Hasty 
news is the worst kind of news there 


is. We’re sure going to hear some- 
thing bad.” 

The cock ceaséd a moment, then 
renewed his odd announcing. 

Big John’s worry increased. “ Trou- 
ble coming by morning sure,” he de- 
clared. ““My old woman told me I 
didn’t have no sense going on this 
trip with you. Looks like she sure 
was right.” 

We awoke at daybreak. 

“Haven't heard that bad news yet, 


Drawings by W. K. Plummer 
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John,” I remarked as we ate the 
breakfast of eggs and bacon he had 
prepared on the oil stove in our trim 
kitchen. 

My lanky companion munched a 
biscuit thoughtfully. “It'll come all 
right. Maybe just a little late, that’s 
all. I seen plenty of signs, good signs 
and bad signs. But hasty news is a 
sign I ain’t ever seen fail.” 

It was a comfortable little shanty- 
boat, brightly painted in blue and 
white, with simple but pleasant fur- 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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Yes, you have seats for six in this car. Plenty of head, leg and 

<elbow room for everybody. Big-Car comfort—and Big-Car 
safety, too. For the Unisteel Turret Top Body by Fisher is 
as safe as it is luxurious. 
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and space left over | 
‘for six passengers! 








“You and your family can have more fun than you’ve had in years, 
by taking your vacation trip in this bigger-looking, “ better-looking 
Chevrolet. It’s comfortable, it’s capable, it’s roomy. Roomy énough for 
all the luggage pictured here—and inside there’s ample space for six 
to sit! It'll take you cross-state or cross-country— to’ large iowa 0} 
beautiful little out‘of-the-way places—with Big-Car ‘riding-ease, Big 
Car performance and dependability, Big-Car Quality at Lowest, Cost: 
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The moment you start, Chevrolet’s No 
Draft Ventilation admits a cool, gentle 
breeze that doesn’t 


“blow.” It gives 
controlled ventilation in all weather. That’s 
extra Big-Car comfort at lowest cost! 


Valve-in-Head 








You'll thrill to Chevrolet’s Big-Car per- 
formance—its Big-Car dependability. It’s 
the master of miles—of, mountains—of 
every motoring need. Best of all, its sturdy 


How much, more comfortably you ride in 
this only “low-priced car with Unitized 
Knee-Action! Matching its comfort is the 
safety of its Positive-Action Hydraulic 


Engine is economy itself! Brakes. True Big-Car Quality at Lowest Cost! 

















Remember—you’re always close to authorized Chevrolet 
service, even when you’re on tour. For more than 7,000 
Chevrolet dealers blanket America from coast to coast. 
BIG-CAR QUALITY —nationwide service—an unbeatable 


combination! 
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CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Yes, people are saying— 


CHEVROLET 


for BIG-CAR COMFORT AT LOWEST COST!” 
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Smart, new, optically correct Clip-over 
Sun Glasses that give clear, full vision 
and eliminate harmful ultra violet rays 


You've never seen anything like them —no metal 
clamps to scratch your regular glasses. One simple clip-over 
mechanism holds them firmly in place. They’re light weight, 
only 1/3 ounce. They’re unbreakable. For new comfort this 
summer, ask for “Sun-Clip”— on sale everywhere! 


ONE MODEL FITS OVER ALL REGULAR GLASSES 
REGARDLESS OF SIZE OR STYLE OF FRAME... 


DOMAR PRODUCTS, INC., Cleveland, Ohio 
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niture. I had rented it two days be- 
fore from a river enthusiast as it lay 
at Memphis. 

We washed the dishes, decorated 
with fat cows munching in a bluish- 
tinted pasture; the china was Big 
John’s pride. We went out the door, 

Big John climbed into a gasboat 
lashed alongside the shanty to form 
our motive power. I pushed at the 
bank with a pole. The engine sput- 
tered noisily. The shanty began to 
move slowly down the stream. 


People of the River 


I took a place beside my compan- 
ion at the rudder. Along the shore we 
drifted while the life of the great 
river unfolded before us. Fishermen 
sat in their rowboats running their 
lines, taking from the hooks the fat 
catfish and buffalo to be sent off to a 
fish company in some distant settle- 
ment. On the porches of the shanty- 
boats near by, theiv wives bent over 
battered tin tubs, doing the family 
washing. Here and there on the bank 
a sunbonneted woman and a rough- 
clad child dug in a minute garden be- 
fore a weather-beaten cabin. Occa- 
sionally a gaunt figure stood beside a 
government light, trimming the 
wicks or polishing the lenses that 
guided the steamboats on their way 
to New Orleans. Sometimes at a 
village landing a tattered Negro sat 
strumming a guitar, hoping for a few 
cents from some kindly traveler. 

A towboat, steamed down the 
river, pushing a quintet of barges. 

Big John chewed a cud of tobacco 
solemnly. “Here comes a old man 
with five wives,’ he mumbled. “ Bet- 
ter watch him. Going to shake us up 
a little.” 

The towboat came abreast, and 
swung to make a crossing. Huge 
swells swept upon us. The shanty 
began a frenzied dancing. A great 
wave came into the gasboat, threat- 
ening to swamp us. A second and a 
third followed quickly. The bottom 
of the boat was covered with a sway- 
ing yellow carpet. 

A sudden gap appeared between 
the bew of the gasboat and the 
shanty as a line linking the vessels 
whipped free. Big John tossed a new 
line and pulled mightily. The gap 
closed. The vessels were one again. 

The river grew quiet. 

I caught up a can and bailed the 
water from the gasboat. 

“Pretty big waves,” I ventured, 
as I stretched out my wet feet to dry 
in the sun. 

Big John spat in gaunt medita- 
tion. “ You ain’t seen nothing,” he 


answered. ‘Wait till we meet the 


Sprague. ‘Big Mamma,’ they calls 
her. Biggest steamboat on the river. 
You'll be sorry you ever come.” 
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All morning and past noon we 
move down the water, on one side 
Arkansas, on the other the shores of 


' Tennessee, that quickly changed to 


Mississippi. The beauty of the river 
touched us with its spell, the long 
graceful bends edged with emerald 
willows, the curving sand bars where 
flocks of stately white cranes stood 
motionless, like artificial birds of 
ivory. On the shore frogs croaked 
and cicadas chirped in a daylight 
serenade. Cows grazed peacefully 
along the levees. Here and there a 
goat with its kids drowsed under a 
spreading cottonwood. 

On the Arkansas shore smoke was 
rising. I saw that it drifted up from 
a mat plant, one of those vast indus- 
tries of the Army engineers charged 
with the maintenance of the channel. 
Here hundreds of Negroes were cut- 
ting the willows that grew along the 
bank, while other black men wove 
them into immense reedy carpets 
that might be three hundred feet 
wide and a mile long. Near by a 
gang was lowering one of these enor- 
mous mats into the water, to protect 
the bank and the near-by levee from 
the current. We tied up alongside to 
watch. 

Rhythmically the black men 
chanted as they labored: 


“Can't come to you, baby, 
Till that evening sun go down. 
Big old buzzard’s in the sky, 
And a dead man’s in the groun’.” 


Near by were rows of tents and 
cabins where drab white women and 
gaudily-dressed Negresses sat gossip- 
ing, waiting until their men returned 
from their toil. A few hours later 
some of these tents would be crowded 
with shadowy figures bent over a 
deck of playing cards or a pair of 
rolling dice. There would be argu- 
ments, and fights, and perhaps a 
murder. 

There were strange characters in 
these mat plants. Like the levee 
camps, legend declared they were 
sanctuaries for any Juckless fugitive 
from conscience or the law. 


The Finest Robber 


A young, overalled Negro, come 
from some neighboring cotton field, 
sat on the bank, watching the chant- 
ing workers. We conversed idly. 

“They done killed a man here jest 
last week,” he said. “And couple of 
weeks ago the police come to git 4 
man that robbed a bank. I don't 
want to kill or rob nobody. Unless 
maybe you could be like that big 
robber in England across the ocea®, 
the fellow they calls Red Riding 
Hood. He’s the finest robber in the 
world, they says; takes the money 
from the rich people and gives it to 
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the poor. They got a million dollars 
reward out for catching him. But 
they can’t never get him. He can 
run faster than a railroad train, they 
says. It’s ‘cause he’s got quicksilver 
in his shoes.” 

We resumed our course down the 
river. 

Past long sand bars we drifted, 
and lonely lakes where silent ducks 
floated, their green-tipped wings 
shimmering in the brilliant June sun. 
Great islands showed ahead, and 
chutes that led off to some false 
channel, traps for the unwary voy- 
ager, where his craft might be held 
for months in the gluey river mud. 

Big John steered warily. 

We saw a towboat, grounded on a 
sand bar. Beside it a sister ship, with 
chains and lines, struggled to pull it 
free. 

Big John swung us past a river 
light. ““ Everybody can make a mis- 
take, except a pilot,” he remarked 
with cynicism. “ Bookkeeper can rub 
out his mistakes with a eraser. And a 
doctor can bury his. But a pilot puts 
his mistakes right out where every- 
body can see.” 

The sun began to set. We tied up 
for the night at the edge of a willowed 
island. The last line had barely been 
made fast when a thick fog swept 
over the river. The trees on the shore 
became gray shadows. As though the 
fog were some curious blotting paper 
slowly absorbing their substance, 
their trunks grew fainter and fainter, 
then finally vanished. 

Night fell. The misty curtain grew 
denser. We could not see a foot be- 
yond the windows; there were only 
great waving layers of vapor. A deep 
silence fell over the river. I helped 
Big John cook our supper. We ate, 
speaking little. 

Occasionally from the near-by 
trees there came the muffled cry of 
some marauding animal. Once from 
the mainland there drifted the 
nournful mooing of a cow. 


Shanty Neighbors 


There came sudden footsteps along 
the bank. Big John’s eyes instinc- 
tively went to his rifle. We had 
thought the island deserted. We were 
approaching rough country ; we could 
not be sure of any nighttime visitor. 
There came a knock in the stillness. 
I went to the door and saw an old 
White man whose wrinkled face was 
framed by a snowy beard and snowy 
hair. He spoke in a gentle voice so 
low I could hardly hear. He was a 
shanty neighbor, who had seen us 
land, and had come to borrow some 
coffee. I gave him some of our sup- 
ply, and at his invitation walked 
over to his dwelling. It was a pa- 
thetic shantyboat, neatly kept, but 

t barren of furniture. In a 


chair made of willow his wife was 


sitting, knitting a fishing net. Her. 


hair, like his, was white with age; her 
face wrinkled, gentle. 

They were a pious couple, I learned, 
going to a rustic church or a gather- 
ing of worshipers on some distant 
shanty whenever opportunity offered. 
They looked sadly upon their neigh- 
bors who drank, or made moonshine 
liquor. Their proudest possession 
was a gift from some city dweller, a 
square of rainbow-colored glass, let- 
tered in gold, and edged with a 
golden chain. Unable to read, they 
were nevertheless sure that it was 
one of those sacred mottoes like 
“God Bless Our Home.” 


The Ghosts of Pioneers 


I read the sign to myself in all its 
rainbow glory. I did not tell them 
the meaning. The gaudy-colored 
words were brief: “Dixie Queen 
Beer. The Best Beer in The Valley. 
Please Pay When Served.” 

I returned through the fog to our 
shanty and went to bed. 

The day dawned bright and clear. 
We set out again down the water. 
The little town of Helena showed 
ahead on the Arkansas shore. We 
anchored at the wharf, and passing 
through the open gates of the sea 
wall built to check the river’s rav- 
ages, walked through the town, buy- 
ing our supplies. It could well have 
served as a background for a film of 
pioneer days, this Helena. Every- 
where were men wearing wide- 
brimmed hats, and thin-faced women 
who looked as if they had stepped 
from the seats of a covered wagon, 
visitors from the lumber camps be- 
yond the town. Slowly the figures 
moved past the store windows, gaz- 
ing at the treasures with wistful 
eyes. 

We returned to the river. All day 
and the next we glided down the 
water, past towering pines and 
spreading cottonwoods and rows of 
stunted willows. The mouth of White 
River showed before us, scene years 
before of the great pearl rush for the 
treasures inside the lowly river mus- 
sels. There had been a city of ten 
thousand tents, and pearls worth 
sometimes three thousand dollars. 
Today there were only fishermen 
and lumbermen and furtive hide- 
aways from the law. 

The country was changing now, 
flattening, with great swamps spread 
on every side. Long-legged cranes 
flew constantly over us; black-winged 
buzzards perched grimly on the shore, 
like frock-eoated undertakers wait- 
ing for clients. The number of shanty- 
boats increased. Often in a sheltered 
cove we could see a grizzled shanty- 
man tarring his fishing lines or dry- 
ing the skin of some animal. 
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Youth says: “Hot music ‘sends’ me”.... 
We say Cold Dr. Pepper brings you back 
.... with pleasure, plus new vim that 
springs from within. Dr. Pepper! keen; 
frosty-cold; energy laden. An exclusively 
different flavor; not borrowed; not a copy; 
an original blended creation that never 
tires the taste. The jiffy-quick Pepper- 
Upper, at 10, 2 and 4 o’clock or anytime 
you're hungry, thirsty or tired. 


TUNE-IN ... 
Listen; Laugh; DARTS FOR DOUGH; 
ABC Network Each Sunday Afternoon. 


AT Sk Foacilnt Toe 


“Got to be careful of these here 
shanty people now,” said Big John 
as we tied up for the night at the 
edge of a pine grove. “ Most of ’em’s 
finest people there is. But these 
swamps is mighty good for hiding. If 
I had the money you could get for 
catching all the fellows here the law’s 
after, I'd be richer than a man I 
knowed once down in New Orleans 
that was making counterfeit money.” 

A rooster crowed on a shanty up 
the river. Big John listened intently. 

“Haven’t heard that bad news 
yet,” I remarked. “That rooster 
saying anything special?” 


The trapper winked and told me that on Saturday nights, when his old 
woman wasn’t looking, he and the bulldog and the raccoon got drunk on beer. 


Big John shook his head. ‘“ He’s 
just doing ordinary crowing. That 
rooster up by Memphis was hollering 
plenty different. And plenty bad. 
You'll be finding out mighty quick.” 

The proprietor of the neighboring 
shanty came to call, a stout, genial 
fisherman, accompanied by two fat, 
pig-tailed little girls. I went out 
with him in a rowboat as he ran his 
lines, baiting the hooks with the 
yellow “dough-balls”’ made of meal 
whose fatal fascination no fish in the 
Mississippi seemed able to resist. 
Once as we halted, a huge water moc- 
casin, brown, hideous, crawled into 
the boat to steal part of the catch. 
The fat shantyman brushed it away 
with a stick, as casually as though 
the reptile had been a dried reed 
blown into the boat by a gust of 
wind. 

Another rowboat drew up along- 
side, manned by a youngish indi- 
vidual with a slippery, evil face and 
accents unlike the pleasant drawl of 
the river. He surveyed me in deep 
suspicion a moment, with narrow, 
bullet eyes, spoke to my fat host in 
monosyllables, then rowed off be- 
yond the trees. 

“They says he killed a man in 
Texas,” remarked my stout. friend 
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amiably. ‘Used to be a band leader 
or something. I don’t know. By 
he can sure play the harmonica. [t's 
mighty nice when you got a felloy 
around can play music thataway.” 

He reached out to brush off a tiny 
measuring worm moving across my 
sleeve. ‘‘ You better be carefu! about 
letting them worms walk over you, 
They’re trying to measure you for 
your grave clothes. If I hadn’t got 
that one off before he walked all the 
way across, you'd be dead before the 
next full moon.” 

I went back to our boat to help 
Big John with our supper. It had 





been growing warmer all day. The 
air now was stilling. The oppressive- 
ness increased as darkness spread 
over the water. Lightning began to 
flash in the distant sky. We ate, and 
I went out with my companion to 
examine our moorings. A black rol 
of cloud was sweeping across the 
horizon, like a wide, smoking carpel 

Big John watched gloomily. “ Wors! 
part of the river for storms,” he mut- 
tered. “ Get a tornado quicker thana 
judge can say ten dollars. Tornadoes 
runs across here just like they was 
automobiles on one of them big hig! 
ways Huey Long built in Louis: 
ana. Help me get a line around thal 
stump. I want all the rope on this 
bank we can get.” 

The last of the stars overhead val 
ished. The tall pines to which .W 
were moored were gloomy silhouet}és 
against a purplish seething sky. 
Their tops began to sway alittle. 4 
faint staccato whistling began in tlt 
lower branches, like that of a fright 
ened boy trying to keep up his cou! 
age in the dark. The lightning cam 
nearer. 

Suddenly there was a dull boom 
ing, like distant explosions, comm 
nearer and nearer. The pressure ! 
our ears changed sharply, 4s whet 
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one drops too swiftly in an elevator. 
A flash of lightning cleft the sky. By 
jts green glare we could see the water 
about us churned into great white- 
crested swells on which the shanty 
bobbed wildly, like a float on the 
line of some colossal fisherman. An 
instant later rain began to fall in 
torrents. 

The lightning was continuous now, 

with the flashes coming from two 
directions, as though rival societies 
were setting off immense fireworks 
with a prize for the most spectacular 
display. The beating of the rain and 
the boom of the thunder joined with 
the wind in a mad symphony. The 
tall pines swayed wildly, like crazed 
giants dancing in suicidal accom- 
paniment. A tree crashed near us 
and fell into the river, sending up a 
‘eataract of lightning-touched foam. 
” We sat at the window watching 
“the mooring lines that were our frail 
link to safety. Suddenly we saw a 
curious movement in the line that 
ran from our stern to a tree. It was 
slowly twisting free. 

With a bound, Big John was out 

-the door and dashing across the 
slippery bank. I followed. The force 
of the wind was terrific. We could 
hardly stand. Half-blinded by the 
‘lightning, I helped stretch a new 

> line to a great log buried deep in the 

* clay. We darted back to the shanty. 
: The roof was leaking badly. Rivu- 
* lets of water poured everywhere from 

#, the ceiling. We put out pans. The 

‘ streams dripped musically into the 
tins, in strange contrast with the 
clamor overhead. 

The lightning began to grow paler. 
The deluge from the ceiling lessened 
until it became a series of occasional 
drops. The storm was over. 

The last clouds, like whipped dogs, 
skulked off to the horizon. A crescent 
moon showed above the tops of the 
pines. The trees stood proudly erect 
again. The pleasant smell of damp 
willows rose everywhere along the 


valley. 
Double-Tripping the Bend 


The air was fresh, invigorating, 
when we awakened in the morning. 
We took our accustomed places in 
the gasboat. We reached Yellow 
Bend, the dread of towboat captains 
bound upstream. The current was so 
§wift we had little need of our motor. 
Twice we passed towboats struggling 
‘o nose their barges up the racing 
Water; with every pound of steam 

' their boilers could hold they were ad- 
"vancing only half a mile an hour. At 
the foot of the bend we saw three 
other large vessels, rearranging their 
‘onvoys for that intricate operation 
known to towboatmen as double- 
iMpping. In a difficult section of the 
fiver such as this, instead of taking 


its barges all together, the towboat 
makes two trips and sometimes 
three. 

We stopped for eggs at a little farm- 
house on the bank. We went into the 
chicken yard while a cheerful woman, 
clad in a red housedress, searched in 
the straw near the clucking hens. A 
heavy pall of smoke lay over a 
near-by field. 

““My brother Luke’s burning it 
out to kill the snakes so we can raise 
some cotton,” the matron explained. 
“Bottom’s just full of moccasins 
and rattlers.” 


Two Poisons in One 


Big John looked off thoughtfully 
where an overalled figure stood with 
a rake near the flames. “ He better be 
mighty careful. When you burn a 
field that way all the snake poison 
goes into the smoke. You get just 
one puff of that smoke in your eyes, 
and you'll be stone blind the rest of 
your days.” 

The woman nodded in agreement. 
“Luke’s always careful about a 
snake. His father was bit by a 
snake. A rattler that had bit a cop- 
perhead. When a rattler bites a other 
kind of snake that way, he gets its 
poison too. Double rattler, they 
calls it. The one bit Luke’s father 
turned him blue as a jaybird’s tail. 
He ain’t turned back to his natural 
color yet.” 

Toward dusk we saw the Govern- 
ment fleet that marked Greenville in 
Mississippi, rich little metropolis of 
the Delta; as darkness fell, we came 
to rest at the foot of the levee. I 
wandered with Big John through the 
town. Tonight the streets were 
crowded and the stores gay with 
neon lights of varied colors. 

I remembered a_ visit when 
every light was dark, and the 
streets were under many feet of 
water, when the levees protecting 
the city had broken in the great 
flood of 1927. The river was so wide 
that preachers, called on to hold 
funeral services for the victims, read 
the ritual for those who died at sea: 
There was no land anywhere. 

We returned to the shanty. 

A towboat moved down the water 
with half a dozen barges, its search- 
light cutting a dazzling path through 
the blackness. The vessel turned to- 
ward the wharf. The wake struck us 
broadside. The shanty began to per- 
form its usual frantic Dance of the 
Towboats. A dishpan leaped from 
its hook in the wall and went clang- 
ing across the floor. A huge wave 
splashed through the open window, 
covering our faces with a muddy 
spray. 

The swells quieted. 

I wiped my wet cheeks with a 
towel. ‘“You’d think those pilots 
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LOADING IS A ‘‘SNAP’’! 
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Insert magazine. ' 
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Thrilling home movies easier than ever . . . with the new Revere 
Eight Magazine Camera! Capture for “keeps” in natural color 
motion those priceless scenes—children at play —vacation fun— 
happy family occasions—sport events—at slightly more cost per 
scene than snapshots. Then show your movies at their brilliant 
best on a Revere 8mm Projector. 

The Revere Magazine Camera is so simple to load, a child 
can operate it. It has five speeds, including slow motion and 
single frames for titling and trick shots, ratchet key that winds 
easily as a watch and many other fine features. With F 2.8 
Bausch & Lomb Animar coated lens, $127.50, tax included. 
See Revere Home Movie Equipment at your dealer today. 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY, CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
Worlds Largest Exclusive Makers of Simm Movie Equipment 
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Revere Eight “88"' Camera 
With F 2.5 Wollensak Anas- 
tigmat coated lens, $77.50. 


Revere Eight “89° Turret 
With F 2.8 Bausch & Lomb 


Animar coated lens, $110, «+s and the new Automatic Overlap 


Revere Ciewamaite Sulecor 





Trims both ends of 8mm or 16mm 
film in one stroke, ready for 
built-in scraper. Then automatically 
overlaps and bonds in one 
Operation. $16.50 





would slow down a little when they 
see a shantyboat,” I remarked. 

Big John’s voice grew ominous. 
“Wait till we meet the Sprague,” 
he said. 

Day after day we proceeded, in a 
never-ending world of swamps and 
swaying willows. Redbirds flew like 
flaming arrows over white, deserted 
islands. Crows cawed mournfully as 
they drifted over brakes of tangled 
cane. Far across the levees, overalled 
black men and bandannaed women 
hoed their narrow fields of cotton; 
in a tiny village beyond, lazy rustics 
sat outside the general store, dozing 
in the sun. A clock ticked on a shelf 
of the shantyboat. We looked at it 
rarely. Time, the harsh ruler of men 
in cities, had no force, no meaning 
on the river. 

We had left Arkansas behind. We 
were drifting between the shores of 
Mississippi and Louisiana. Spanish 
moss hung everywhere from the 
trees. Here and there we saw shanty- 
men pulling the long strands from 
the branches, to await the visit of 
the mossboat. In some distant fac- 
tory these fibers would be reborn as 
a mattress or a cushion. 


The Greedy River 


We were in the area of the great 
caving banks now. Often the shore 
would rise seventy feet in a towering 
muddy cliff at whose bottom the 
river gnawed greedily. As we drew 
near, Big John would steer far out 
into the river. We would watch with 
fascination as some vast section of 
the clay wall collapsed with the roar 
of an avalanche, carrying into the 
water trees or river lights or any 
luckless cow that chanced to be 
grazing on the grass-covered top. 
I knew that the rules of the river 
were many for a shantyboat. But 
there was one rule above all others 
whose neglect meant certain tragedy: 
Always travel warily near a caving 
bank, and never, never anchor. 

We stopped one afternoon to buy 
fish at a shantyboat presided over by 
a tall, bony individual with keen, 
merry eyes. Quickly he introduced 
himself as Tooter Bill, and lifted 
some catfish from a latticed trap in 
the water. 

He slapped viciously at a mosquito 
on his arm. ‘‘ Mosquitoes is bad this 
year,” he drawled. “Was over at 
Jake Powers’ farm yesterday up by 
Two Mile and the skeeters was so 
bad I seen his mules kick some flint 
stones laying there to make a spark 
and start a smudge fire in the grass, 
and then they stood in the smoke. 
Was all right, I guess, till a bad wind 
got to blowing, and Jake got scared 
the fire’d catch the house. So he 
brought water and put it out. The 
mules was mighty sore.” 
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A dilapidated dog bounded sud- 
denly off into the brush. 

“After a fox, I reckon,” drawled 
Tooter. “Never catch him though. 
Foxes round here are the smartest 
there is. There’s one pair lives off a 
little ways, and all they do is think 
up ways to torment that poor dog. 
While ago they fixed him right. One 
fox’d run my dog a while, and whien 
that fox got tired, he’d come back 
and let the second fox take a tur 
Kept it up all day. When they didn’ 
want to run no more, they sat up an 
licked their paws to kill the scent, so 
the dog couldn’t follow. I seen foxes 
doing that plenty of times. When the 
dog come back, he walked like he 
was one of them dogs they used to 
have in front of them rich people’s 





The rooster’ s crowing made Big John 
wish he hadn’t started on the trip. 


houses in Vicksburg. He was made 
of stone.” 

We sputtered down the river. A 
series of new muddy cliffs rose be- 
fore us. Thick foam, like the suds 
floating in a tub after a heavy wash- 
ing, appeared on the water. 

“Banks is caving plenty today,” 
Big John announced. “When you 
see foam it’s a mighty sure sign.” 

A sudden fog swept over the val- 
ley. In an instant the shore was 
blotted from view. Big John slack- 
ened our pace to a crawl. 

Strange foggy shapes began to 
drift before us, great whitish masses, 
at times like rows of high-domed 
Arab mosques, at times like ranges 
of snow-covered mountains. Long 
streamers of mist followed, like th 
pennants of some ghostly arm) 
After them came spectral whales an¢ 
ships with full sails flying. A real 
ship showed ahead, a steamboat, 
with its running lights glowing 
faintly. It bore down on us swiftly. 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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On the beaches and docks where prize winning 


fish are brought in, listen to the comments of anglers about NYTWIST— 


“The hard lay of NYTWIST resists 
untwisting under ordinary conditions.” 


“NYTWIST rarely needs cutting back, 
even after months of severe service.” 

“NYTWIST is stronger Yor its finer 
diameters—allows more backing-up line 
on the reel spool for emergencies.” 

“NYTWIST stands abrasion better 


than linen.” 












RAIN-BEAU PRODUCTS CO., CANTON, MASS., DIV. OF INTERNATIONAL BRAID CO., PROVIDENCE, R. | 


“Stretch is reduced to the lowest 
advisable minimum. NYTWIST won't 
damage reel spools.” 


“NYTWIST won't rot or lose strength 
with age. You can leave it on the reel 
spool safely, wet or dry.” 


This popular product is consid- 
ered by many experts to be the 
finest salt water line ever developed. 
Why not try its smoother action, 
supreme strength and endurance 
by filling your own reel with 


NYTWIST 


ALL NYLON CUTTYHUNK-TYPE LINE 


Now available in all normal thread sizes 
and lengths, in green or natural color. 
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(Continued from Page 112) 

To its pilot we were only another 
phantom of the mist. Big John raced 
the engine and swung the rudder. I 
clicked an electric torch as a signal. 
The light was dim. We did not know 
whether its rays could reach the 
steersman at the wheel. 

Nearer and nearer the shadowy 
hulk swept toward us. We could hear 
the troubled sighing of the smoke- 
stacks. Then a bell in the engine room 
tinkled musically. There came the 





preached to a black, intent circle on 
the virtues of a new religion. 

We continued our journey. Natchez 
appeared around a bend, looking 
down like a haughty Southern belle 
on rustic Vidalia, slumbering in the 
bottom lands that formed the oppo- 
site shore. We pushed on steadily. 
We were in the heart of the Missis- 
sippi swamps now, a wilderness ap- 
pearing as desolate as the vast jungles 
of Equatorial Africa. Immense buz- 
zards perched everywhere on the 





A deep, musical note echoed between the levees. The Sprague was com- 
ing, pushing a score of barges, her giant wheel churning up a Niagara. 


swish of reversing paddles. The on- 
rush of the vessel grew slower. It 
turned away, missing us by what 
seemed the thickness of one of the 
heavy ropes coiled at its bow. 

We went on slowly again through 
the mist. Some branches marking 
the shore appeared ahead. We halted, 
rejoicing in our haven, like travelers 
in a storm suddenly come upon a 
cozy inn. We had remained only a 
few moments when there came a ter- 
rific roar behind us and the sound of 
a chaotic splashing. Lesser roars fol- 
lowed at irregular intervals. Stones 
and earth began to rattle upon the 
shanty roof. Big John raced the en- 
gine once more; soon we were in open 
water. 

My companion’s tense face re- 
laxed. “Sure a quiet life on the 
river,” he said. 

Next day Vicksburg showed ahead, 
high on the bluffs where the Con- 
federate cannon so long had held off 
the besieging soldiers of the North. 
Up the hilly roads we climbed, be- 
neath the moss-covered live oaks 
that shaded the pillared houses. On 
the main street, thronged with gaily 
dressed black men and women, a 
mountain of fried catfish showed in a 
store window; near by a stately 
Negress in the white robes of a nun 





branches of the drowning cypresses 
and moccasins crawled on rotting 
logs; occasionally when we halted we 
caught a glimpse of an alligator 
emerging from the greenish slime. 
Always when we camped at night 
there were queer noises in the trees. 
Often we could see pairs of tiny 
green eyes, a fox, or possum, or per- 
haps a wildcat. Now and then we 
saw men and women along the river 
shores who had caught the bleak 
contagion of the landscape. They 
were silent, melancholy, like the 
gloomy cypresses. 

We stopped at the shantyboat of 
an old Negro. “You ain’t got no 
stomach medicine, have you, Cap- 
tain?”’ he asked me anxiously. “I 
was gitting along fine till I come in 
here, and now I got stomach pains 
all the time. I kind of figure maybe 
somebody’s a-poisoning me.” 

He pointed off to a near-by river 
light. “I takes care of that light for 
the Government, and two more round 
the bend. They gives me ten dollars 
apiece for doing it; that’s thirty dol- 
lars a month. That’s a heap of 
money. There’s plenty of people 
around here’d like to git them lights 
away from me. Couple of times there 
was holes chopped in the bottom of 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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... available coast tocoastand in Canada 


Yes, from coast to coast and in Canada, the 
long established Hertz system makes it pos- 
sible to rent big new Chevrolets and other 
fine cars, completely serviced and properly 
insured, and drive them yourself! Millions 
of people do it regularly ... pleasure seek- 
ers, traveling men, many businesses. They 
save time, banish worries, save money. 
Hertz, remember, is the only rent-a-car 
system operating coast to coast and in 
Canada, trustworthy, uniform, and quickly 


available in the 250 cities where you'll see 
the Hertz black and yellow sign. It’s so 
easy to arrange, and costs less than you’d 
think. Why not investigate this splendid 
service, at once? Call your local Hertz station 
listed in the telephone classified section for 


complete information about the Hertz 
easy rental plan. For FREE Directory 
of all Hertz stations throughout United 
States and Canada—write Hertz Drivurself 
System, Dept. 487, Pontiac, Michigan. 
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Important 
Announcement 


The Hertz Drivurself System has under 
way a plan of expansion to serve more 
cities and towns. Licenses are being awarded 
to qualified local interests to operate in the 
Hertz system, the world’s largest drivurself 
organization. Write Hertz Drivurself Sys- 
tem, Dept. 487, Pontiac, Michigan, for 
complete information about this unusual 
profit opportunity. 
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(Continued from Page 114) 


my gasboat, so when I was just a lit- 
tle way out the water come in, and I 
pretty near drowned. Way my stom- 
ach’s a-hurting, looks to me sure like 
somebody's trying to kill me to git 
that thirty dollars.” 

We gave him some medicine and 
went on, wondering. 

Dismal Swamp showed before us, 
and thecountry beyond, where legend 
declared the land lay under a curse, 
and all the inhabitants, white and 
black, came to some appalling end. 
Here, Negroes said, in the olden days 
offending slaves on a rich plantation 
had been tied to wagon wheels and 
rolled to their deaths in the river. 
On stormy nights their ghosts, still 
bound to the huge wooden wheels, 
could be seen rolling over the swamps, 
crying out to any passer-by for 
mercy. 

Past Old River we glided, the mel- 
ancholy land of the great overflows, 
where man and hound, panther and 
rattler, lived ever at the mercy of the 
rising waters; past Angola, with its 
grim blockhouses, where the peni- 
tentiary guards stood with their 
rifles; past Baton Rouge, with its 
State Capitol towering into the sky. 

The landscape changed violently 
once more. The swamps, the sand 
bars vanished. We were traveling 
between two immense levees that 
rose on either side like the walls of 
some mighty fortress. Beyond the 
embankments were fields of sugar 
cane, and cheerful Cajun villages, 
where the jovial inhabitants gossiped 
in excited accents over their cups of 
violent French coffee. 

We stopped at Donaldsonville, 
resting peacefully in the bayous, then 
chugged onward. We were nearing 
the end of our voyage. When we 
moored for the night at the foot of a 
levee, New Orleans was only fifty 
miles away. 


Beer-Drinking Pets 


“That bad news has got to come 
pretty quick if it’s coming,” I told 
Big John, with optimism. 

He munched his tobacco omi- 
nously. “Ain’t got there yet,” he 
grunted. 

A genial, bearded trapper lived 
with his wife in a shanty beached a 
short distance up the levee. We paid 
them a brief visit. I noticed a gay 
little raccoon on the shanty porch, 
slapping playfully at a weather- 
beaten bulldog dozing in a corner. 

The trapper, smoking a corncob 
pipe, gazed at the little animal with 
deep affection. ‘Smartest ‘coon you 
ever seen,” he declared. “Steals my 
pipe, aad then brings it back to me, 
with the black stuff all cleaned out 
and the bowl all polished up till it 
shines like the looking glasses in 


them saloons down in New Orleans. 
Likes beer too. Drinks a bottle with- 
out stopping. The bulldog’s the same 
way.” 

He ‘ineish off toward his wife, 
busy with her cooking, and winked 
at me broadly. “Every Saturday 
night, when the old woman ain’t 
looking, the ’coon and the dog and 
me goes out and gets us some beer. 
And we all get drunk together.” 


In the Giant’s Wash 


We sauntered back to our moor- 
ings. We went to sleep with the 
sound of a distant church bell ring- 
ing in our ears. 

I awakened suddenly to find Big 
John shaking me vigorously. I sat 
bolt upright and glanced out at the 
moonlit water. 

A giant towboat was coming down 
the river, pushing a score of shadowy 
barges. Even in the distance I could 
sense the vessel’s immensity. A deep, 
musical whistle echoed between the 
levees. 

“Better get up,” urged the figure 
beside me. ‘Big Mamma’s coming. 
It’s the Sprague.” 

I pulled on trousers and shoes. 

The monstrous steamboat con- 
tinued to swing down the river. 

A small tug lay above us, labori- 
ously pushing three barges of sand 
up the current. The thunderous 
whistle of the Sprague blew again, 
in signal. The tug answered feebly. 

Suddenly there came from the 
smaller craft’s trio of barges a series 
of metallic explosions. The barges 
leaped apart and began to drift down 
the stream. 

“She’s broke up the tow,” grunted 
Big John. ‘ We'll get it in a minute.” 

He dashed onto the shanty deck. 
I followed quickly. The tug began a 
frantic attempt to rescue its charges. 

The giant steamboat bore down 
on us, her searchlight piercing the 
night like the tail of a racing comet. 
As she swept past I could see that 
her enormous paddle wheel made 
other wheels on the Mississippi ap- 
pear like the work of pygmies. From 
its huge wooden blades was falling a 
vast Niagara. 

Suddenly the shanty rose in the 
air as though struck by an under- 
water earthquake. I clutched a cleat 
in the wall to save myself from pitch- 
ing over the side. An instant later 
the. two ‘lines that held us. to the 
shore snapped as if they were rotted 
threads. Black mountains of water 
assailed us. The shanty seemed to 
stand on end, then turned heavily 
on its side. It lay thus a moment as 
though hesitant, deciding whether to 
take a suicidal plunge, then righted. 
Great muddy seas swept over us. 
Streams of water poured from our 
hair and clothing. Another swell 
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BILL STERN 


noted sports commentator soys: 
“HERE'S WHY | SPEND 
MY VACATIONS AT 


IN MAINE 





“It's a great spot, with planned 
entertainment for the whole 
family! The kids love it. There's 
a private golf course, tennis, 
movies, boating, swimming, 
bass and salmon fishing, and 
downright good down east 
cooking. Better make your res- 
ervation now.” 


Sh BELGRADE 


HOTEL & COTTAGE RESORT 
HOWARD F. HOHL, Manager 


BELGRADE LAKES, MAINE 
National Rep.: Robert F. Warner Associates 
New York » Boston « Chicago « Washington 

N. Y. Office: 
11 West 42nd Street 
BRyant 9-6347 











Stay awhile in 


PANAMA? 


...and catch the really 
“BIG ONES!” 





Fish for Black Marlin, Pacific 
Sailfish, Wahoo, Dolphin, 
Bonita. Panama boasts a num- 
ber of records—a 61 Ib. Papa- &:.. 
gallo (World Record 1935) 
~a 714 lb. Black Marlin (No. 
Am. Record 1941). 








CONVENIENT TOURIST CARDS TAKE .>: 


republic of 


PANAMA 


CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD 


Fp ey 

ew York 22, N. Y. 

Please send me your FREE 84- 
page illustrated booklet. 
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struck, flinging the wooden hull 
fiercely against the bank. Blow 
after blow followed. The frail boards 
seemed ready to crack with each re- 
peated onslaught. Each new shock 


seemed about to inflict the mortal |” 


wound that would send us to the 
bottom. 

The waves lessened. The shanty, 
deprived of its mooring lines, began 
to flounder drunkenly down the cur- 
rent. Quickly Big John caught up 
the steering pole and brought the 
boat to the land. 

We made fast once more and, 
drenched to the skin, went inside the 
shanty. 

The floor was covered with 
water, rapidly seeping through the 
joints of the planking. In the murky 
liquid lay every pot and pan that 
had hung on the wall in our trim 
kitchen, and the shattered remains 
of the china with the fat cows in a 
bluish-tinted pasture, that had been 
Big John’s pride. 


Home is the Sailor 


We took brooms and swept the 
watery floor. Big John surveyed the 
broken china with gloomy eyes. 
“That Memphis fellow you rented 
the shanty from sure’s going to be 
mad,” he declared. ““Them cows was 
the prettiest china I ever seen. The 
cups and saucers cost fifteen cents 
apiece, the fellow told me. And the 
little bowls was a quarter and the 
big bowls was fifty. I bet you there’s 
four-five dollars a-laying there in 
pieces on the floor.” 

We tied up next afternoon at New 
Orleans, halting a few miles from the 
center of the town to avoid the 
crowded harbor. All about us a 
myriad watercraft were hurrying— 
and rusty ocean freighters bound for 
the Gulf and the ‘drowsy seas be- 
yond. Over the levee came the honk- 
ing of auto horns and the dull rumble 
that marked a great city. 

I settled my debts with Big John, 
who was to take the shanty off to a 
near-by canal to await its owner. He 
helped pile my suitcases into the car 
of a friend and, bidding me good-by, 
started back toward the river. 

He halted, and slowly retraced his 
steps. “About that rooster,” he said, 
“T been thinking. I guess he was 
hollering to you about what hap- 
pened to them dishes. Five dollars 





is a heap of dishes to be breaking. If 


it wasn’t them dishes, it’s something 
still a-coming. You be careful in New 
Orleans. It’s a mighty bad town.” 
He climbed aboard the gasboat 
and started the engine. The shanty 
vanished into the smoky horizon. 
THE END 
You'll find information about cruises on 
the Mississippi in Facts for Holidays, 
page 140, 








RIGHT: candid shot 
of the fun at the 
recent State-wide 
Square Dance in 
Dallas which drew 
over 4000 ardent 
“hoe-downers” — 
























Part of the fun at a “dude” ranch is the evening 

get together. FRONTEX, WEstERny Sare always in the 
spotlight when the feet start a-stompin’ and the hands 
a-clappin’ to the rhythm of a good old-fashioned hoe-down. 


FRONTEX Western S combine traditional western 
styling with quality fabrics and the finest 

tailoring. In authentic plain styles or 

gaily embroidered with saddles 

and longhorns and bucking brones. 


In better stores everywhere — Lok 
Write us for the name of 
the store nearest you — ly cal 
FRONTEX COMPANY = 1713 YOUNG am DALLAS, TEXAS 
117 
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back-to-college 
clothes 

with such a 
holiday feeling 


Classicé all! But classics with a 
difference, for the gifted hand of ° 
Korday lifts each and every one to high 
fashion importance, Whatever you do, _ 
wherever you go .. . you'll find this 
complete sport wardrobe infinitely 
versatile and adaptable. 

I Corduroy Suit, magnificently tailored 
with belted back. Fully lined jacket. 
In brown, green, or gray. $19.95 

2 Victorian Pigid Shirt, with long shirt 
tails, to wear in-or out. All wool. $8.95 
Corduroy Fly Front Slacks, beautifully 
cut for perfect fit. In’ narrow wale 
brown, beige,. g¥een, or gray. $7.95 

3 Middy-n-Skirt, the middy comes in’ 
twill-back velveteen, the pleated skirt 
in all wool plaid. Black or brown, 
Complete. $19.95 

4 Over Stripe: Button Back acket, 
all Wool, in gray or brown. $14.95 
Coordinated #ly Frofft’Skirt, 
all wool. $5.95 ' 

Slacks (not shown), in coordina 
colars. $8.95 ? 

& Merrimack’s Sheercord Corduroy 
Jumper, red, copper, sage green, clipper 
gray, raisin brown, emerald green. $14.95 
All. Kool Flannel Shirt, white only. $8.95 

@ Merrimack’s Cordygoy Topper, wide 
wale beige or red, fully lined. $19.95 
Slacks, man-tailored, in all wool 
covert. $10.95 
Sizes, 12 to 20 at fine stores everywhere, 
or wgite: Korday, Sportswear, Inc., 

991 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 18 
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Summer Theater 


by BARNEY TOBEY 





3. “Hey, it’s your cue for the love scene.” 4. *“*There’s a rooster in my dressing room!”’ 


5. “Where d’ye get the idea we had to dress?” 6. “How about a midnight swim?” 
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YOUR VACATION DEMANDS 


Lbip oA ATS 


CRUSHABLE! 
PACKABLE! 
“WEATHERIZED!” 


Featherlight 


fs ' and zephyr cool 
\ 


Neither sun nor 
rain hold any Us 
terrors 


Girls can buy ’em 
in men’s stores * 


Ui It Hats 


$195 to $3 
AT YOUR FAVORITE MEN’‘S~STORE 
OR WRITE 


FLIP-IT, Inc. 
23 WAVERLY PLACE, NEW YORK-3, N-Y 








Fanciful livery for milady’s leisure moments—Tula’s regal coachman’s coat 
.. with a fan-tail skirt and luminous rayon satin pleating at the collar, the wrists, 


In pink, blue or leghorn sheer rayon crepe, a House of Burgess fabric. 


Sizes 10 to 18. Under $23. Available at fine stores throughout the country. 


SAM LANDAU, INC., 105 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16.-N. Y. 
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M. O'Neil Co. 
Kuykendalls 
Atlanta, Ga......... J. P. Allen & Co. 


Bakersfield, Calif...Malcolm Brock Co. 
Baltimore, Md... ..Hutzler Brothers Co. 
Bangor, Maine 
Battle Creek, Mich 
Beaumont, Texas 

White House Dry Goods Co. 
Bethlehem, Pa... 
Billings, Montana Hart-Albin Co. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Hills, Mclean & Haskins 

Boise, Idaho Falk Mercantile Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y....... J. N. Adam & Co. 


Canton, Ohio Stern & Mann Co. 
Charleston, W. Va., Coyle & Richardson 
Charlotte, N. C....... J. B. Ivey & Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn The Vogue 
Cleveland, Ohio Higbee Co. 
Corpus Christi, Texas 

M. Lichtenstein & Sons 


Dallas, Texas 
Detroit, Mich........ J. L. Hudson Co. 


Easton, Pa H. B. Sigal & Sons 
Elizabeth, N. J Levy Bros. 
Elmira, N. Y The Gorton Co. 
Evansville, Ind De Jongs, Inc. 


Flint, Mich 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Fresno, Calif., E. Gottschalk & Co., Inc. 


Galveston, Texas, E. S. Levy & Co., Ltd. 
Grosse Pointe, Mich Jacobsons 


Hammond, Ind....... E. C. Minas Co. 
Hickory, N. C Spainhour Co, 
Houston, Texas Sakowitz Bros. 


Jackson, Mich Jacobsons 

Jamestown, N. Y. 
Abrahamson-Bigelow Co. 

Johnstown, Pa Penn Traffic Co. 


Lake Charles, La.....New Palais Royal 
Lansing, Mich 
Lexington, Ky Perkin's Inc. 
Little Rock, Ark Gus Blass Co. 
Logansport, Ind. 

The Schmitt-Kloepfer Co. 
Lubbock, Texas Margaret's 
Lynchburg, Va....R. A. Baldwin's Sons 


Macomb, Ill Ranney's 
Madison, Wisc Ccrmens 
Memphis, Tenn. 
B. Lowenstein & Bros., Inc. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Dorothy Stein Shops, Inc. 


Nashville, Tenn Cain-Sloan Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 
The Gamble-Desmond Co. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Dils Bros. & Co., Inc. 
Phoenix, i Korricks, Inc. 
Pine Bluff, Ark 
Pomona, Calif., Orange Belt Emporium 


Richmond, Va., Miller & Rhoads, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co. 
Rock Hill, S. C Smart Shop 


St. Louis, Mo. 

Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. 
St. Paul, Minn Schuneman's, Inc. 
St. Petersburg, Fla... Willson Chase Co. 
Salisbury, N. C..... B. F. Kurtz & Co. 
Santa Barbara, Calif.......Jack Rose 
Savannah, Ga.....Leopold Adler Co. 


The Sharon Store 

Shreveport, La.....Harry Phillips, Inc. 

Sioux City, lowa..... T. S. Martin Co. 

Sioux Falls, S. D., Shriver-Johnson Co. 

South Bend, Ind...Geo. Wyman & Co. 

Springfield, Mass...Forbes & Wallace 
Stockton, Calif, 

Stockton Dry Goods Co. 

Syracuse, N. Y. The Addis Co. 


O. Falk's Dept. Store 
Trenton, N. Nevious-Voorhees 
Troy, N. Y.....Troy Peerless Co., Inc. 


Utica, N. Y. LuBere Corsetry 


Vallejo, Calif Levee's Dept. Store 
Vicksburg, Miss The Style Shop 


White Plains, N. Y. 

Dorothy Stein Shops, Inc. 
Wichita, Kansas, Geo, Innes Co., !nc 
Williamsport, Pa...< 
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temperature humidity for month 
Ce. (per cent) 
} Ce. Average Highest Average 
ese's daily temperature number 
sons low on record of days with 
for month precipitation 
; Co. 
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Co. fi 
= Or CITIES Consistently Hot REMARKS 
. Co. ee ee a ee 94 78 15 104 69 8 Cloudy 
ere ee 92 80 64 100 70 e Partly cloudy 
| Co. Cae BR 79 89 4 74 18 Very cloudy 
teen GatvestON. ... .. . 88 78 75 = 100 67 9 Partly cloudy 
+ Co. HoncKonc....... 87 78 83 97 72 17 — Cloudy 
ogue Cee et. Cee 94 71 75 106 66 0 Partly cloudy, driest month 
a 
Co. ee es ae 90 74 84 103 61 1l Cloudy 
Ee ee 89 75 76 95 68 14 rawy cloudy 
Sons eS 88 76 72 92 65 17 Cloudy 
SINGAPORE ......-. 88 75 78 92 69 14 Cloudy 
_ Miamt Tau 87 16 73 96 67 15 Cloudy 
—— INGSTON, JAMAICA joudy 
by WILLIAM L. DAY i Caran an a 86 76 84 91 71 24 ~—- Very cloudy 
_ ee... 4 677 8] R72 19 Very cloudy 
‘ : 75 85 92 69 8 
Co. ACH DAY this month and the next two, an fe oo 35 87 90 71 oh. Very ade 
‘ag } the priests of Puerto Rico will pray Bales Ral Re = a 4 = « 6 Partly dlewly 
_ for protection from hurricanes. Ad re- georsyg Pig ena ect i y y 
vn pellendas tempestates. Hurricanes occur in the M sas a me “a ag m ee 
: EORGETOWN, B.G. . . . joudy 
, Ud, Gulf-Caribbean area from June through No- SSN BR 85 15 78 93 68 20 ‘Partly cloud 
Dsons vember, but the worst ones are the storms of i ig ee. are = = e ~ = ronan month, under 2 inches 
5 Co. August, September, and ean adeeb 74 71 89 68 18 — Wettest month, 6 to 7 inches 
Co. And although nothing but a polar air mass TientsiIn. .. .. i. 87 72 76 103 57 1l Cloudy 
= coming down from the north can swerve a TOKYO......... 85 73 82 96 60 13 Very cloudy 
— hurricane from its path, modern forecasting - Bhs re + ad 
i i i MI bi Ms Sh ery sunny 
o~ tochmiques with adequate warnings have Te: : co :: Sr aa a 1°. Partly cloady 
— greatly reduced the loss of life. ae 89 70 53 98 58 2 Very sunny 
i Homouwww ....... artly cloudy 
ae ome, New. Gugund hupricane of 1908 aang NorFotk, VA... . . . . 85 70 73 105 56 12 Cloudy 
oe 600 lives. By contrast, the Galveston hurri- Guayagui, Ecuapor 81 72 17 88 “67 * Very cloudy 
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, “rt ° ° ° eae Warm to Comfortable 
iney’s A hurricane is a great vortex of air whirling , 4 ie me a. pe al Pe 
. . . Dh b> to cel eles 2 
— counter-clockwise. The winds near its center Viomen 81 67 67 95 50 7 Partly cloudy 
» Inc. blow more than seventy-five miles an hour NewYork....... 80 66 70 102 51 10 _—Rainiest month, 4 inches 
Ine. (sometimes twice that), but the vortex itself Comfortable ‘. 
ii moves at a much slower rate—an average of Mase hs a A ON 4 * ~ 109 “ : Super teaidp 
: : UES GRR oe artly clow 
twelve miles an hour. ——_..... 82 61 66 106 49 0 Sunny 
oon, The most likely region for a hurricane to Lisson. ........ 76 67 61 100 55 2 ‘Partly cloudy 
. . is the T t. Next VLADIVOSTOK ...... 76 64 86 92 50 13 Very cloudy 
. Ine strike in August = $ ° — — : 4 CarAcas, VENEZUELA . . 78 60 81 86 53 15 Cloudy 
or month and October, it’s Florida. But Florida’s = Loanpa, West AFrica. . 73 64 83 80 57 1 = Cloudy 
oo . : : Rio pe JANEIRO... . . 73 66 76 93 53 7 Cloudy 
Ma Ru a big state. The chances for hurricane winds at ———o 74 56 87 o4 39 12 Cloudy 
yam Key West or Pensacola this year, or any year, MonrreaL....... L s a = n er 
gg for that matter, are one in ten; for Miami, YAMS 7B 57 71 97 45 6: Purdy cooly 
rr Co, Fort Myers or West Palm Beach, one in’ MexicoCity...... 74 54 68 84 47 24 ~=—- Very cloudy 
Shop . hirtv: df ag 72 54 70 97 41 14 Cloudy 
twenty; for Tampa, one in t irty; and tor VANCOUVER. ...... 72 53 77 92 39 7 ‘Partly cloudy 
Jacksonville, one in fifty. Statistically speak- Lemmon eee se A 2 . - % a Clee _— 
: se ing, you could live all your life in Jacksonville —— See ne 50 70 87 87 a Parily aa 
i . ; aes ee 68 52 75 92 3 jou 
‘ Co. x wing —_ onhy ee Te ; ar ReraiesicesiS.. 66 53 75 91 36 15 Rainicet month, 3 to 4 inches 
“se The mere statistical possibility of a hurri- oe 68 51 79 100 36 13 Cloudy ; 
Co. cane is no reason to postpone a tripto the West Srockuomm...... . a s = 4 = 16 Rainiost month, 2 to 3 inehes 
— Indies, if you can face those August tempera- — hhovinodigs 65 50 83 85 33 19 Rainieet or 3 inches 
s, Inc. tures. San Juan’s daily average ranges be- al 
>o iween 75° and 85°, and the August extremes for Gomteaen oom 
an Co. : me ee VALPARAIso, CHILE 62 47 15 78 39 6 — Partly cloudy 
& Co. this Puerto Rican city show that the record lion... e 62 49 82 87 36 18 Very cloudy 
fine high is 93° and the record low 68°. eee 63 48 79 91 32 1l Cloudy 
ds Co. By contrast, Chicago’s average tempera- : Cool 
lis Co. tures are less dependable. With a daily range Susser Bk PS 6 a e = 4 4 ~e aged 
a of 64° to 79°, Chicago is classed as “com- BUCetAND 2 °° 3S 43 82 87 27 9 Partly cloudy 
ies fortable,”” but the extremes show Chicago has Meusourne...... . 59 43 72 77 28 14 Cloudy 
ie had a high of 102° and alowof 47°. Chicago’s Chilly 
romise of comfortable weather is more likely Weuuncron..... . G4 43 17 69 29 17. — Cloudy 
eon » be broken than San Juan’s assurance of Cold 
| ‘warm to hot.” THE END Punta ARENAS, CHILE. . 40 33 72 55 15 8 Cloudy, 5 days with snow 
* Averages leas than one day a month. 
»s, Inc. 7 
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| Wherever you roam 
=| fa SCHULT 


Amazing completeness! Year ’round 
comfort! Low-cost maintenance! 
That's what a Schult offers for gra- 
cious living OR luxury travel. A quality 
product, engineered and produced 
by pioneer builders for /w/l value and 
years of satisfaction. General price 
levels are up 46% since 1942 but 
Schult prices have advanced less than 
15%. Models fgom $1,654 to $2,323 
plus delivery, federal excise, and 
state taxes (if any). See 1947 models 
now at Schult dealers—Ask us for 
his name; we'll send latest catalog, 
too. Schult Corporation , Dept. 4208, 
Elkhart, Indiana. In Canada: 

John Inglis Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
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Living reom of Deluxe COMMODORE, the 
lighter, 21-feot luxury coach with big 
cooch features incivding seperate pri- 
vate bed 





plete kitchen. 





26-foot Schult LUXURY LINER... . 
Three seperate rooms; i pri- 
— vacy for four adults on extended trips. 
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SUMMER SAILS 


(Continued from Page 61) 


usually a racing class or two— 
Bull’s Eyes, Thirty-Squares, Inter- 
nationals, 17-footers, Bar Harbor 
31's and dozens of other types, large 
and small— whose white sails shuttle 
back and forth against a back- 
ground of blue water and dark, 
pine-clad shores daily throughout 
the season. Northeast, Southwest 
and Bar Harbors, perhaps the best- 
known yachting centers, are only 
three of dozens. 

Various yacht clubs hold racing 
cruises from their home ports to dis- 
tant harbors; and there are long off- 
shore races, such as the Portland 
Yacht Club’s annual Monhegan Is- 
land race, for the venturesome. Al- 
most every year the Eastern, Bos- 
ton and other Massachusetts yacht 
clubs invade Maine waters on their 


cruises, making racing runs from 
port to port. 

Maine has always been sailor- 
man’s country. Years ago both her 
fishing and commerce among the 
coast towns (closer together by 
water than by road) were carried on 
in sloops of the famous Friendship 
type. Such craft, converted to 
yachts, still sail along the coast, 
although Maine’s work vessels now 
have power. 

Up the rivers and harbors you'll 
find the rotting timbers of many an 
old vessel, perhaps even a rare an- 
tique of the indigenous pinkie type. 
Of the old shipyards a few, like the 
great Bath yards, now build steel 
ships. Others, in almost every town 
alongshore, thrive on the building of 
sturdy fishing craft and yachts. 
Maine-built yachts are known and 
sailed wherever in America there is 
water to sail them on. THE END 











S. S. AMERICA 


(Continued from Page 74) 


for nothing,” he said. ‘I was there 
when a man threw a punch and then 
I wasn’t there. I was a good jabber. 
I had good footwork and a snappy 
right cross and at infighting I was 
at home. I used to tear ’em down.” 

Later in the gymnasium we were 
talking of life in general when 
Mario suddenly said, “But the 
stage! That’s my ambition, sir. 
When I found I had talent I really 
went for it.”” He said his agent had 
advised him to try for the part of 
D’Amoro in The Last Mile. ““ Would 
you like to audition me, sir?” He 
reached into his sweat shirt and 
gave me a script. Then he took 
a stance in the middle of the 
gymnasium. 

It was a queer rehearsal. I can’t 
pretend to give the lines, but per- 
haps I can indicate the spirit. I was 
everybody else in the cast and 
Mario was, of course, D’Amoro, 
the Italian gangster awaiting 
execution in the death house. 

He played the part, as the saying 
is, to the hilt. Suddenly he was shot 
during the jail-break attempt. He 
clutched his stomach, he sank to the 
deck, he flopped about convulsively 
like a fish on land. He was dying, 
but it took a long time. Once I 
thought rigor mortis had set in, but 
he flopped once more. And then he 
was dead before me on the floor. 

It was a great performance. I 
was sure of it when Mario showed 
me a cable he had sent his agent 
after Roland Young, one of the 
ship’s passengers, had heard him in 
his role. The cable said, “ Was au- 
ditioned by Mr. Roland Young. He 
said quote Mario you are simply 
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terrific you are simply terrific un- 
quote.” 

The America’s crew of 678, like 
those of all other ships, is divided 
into three departments, deck, en- 
gine and steward. There are ninety- 
three in the deck department, 
eighty in the black gang and 505 in 
the steward’s department which 
consists chiefly of cooks, waiters, 
room and deck stewards and men- 
of-all-work listed under the classifi- 
cation of “utility.” Those of the 
first two departments work four 
hours and are then off eight hours 
before returning for another four. 
Members of the steward’s depart- 
ment, particularly in the galley, 
sometimes work a twelve-hour day, 
receiving overtime pay for all work 
in a single day over nine hours at 
sea and eight hours in port. Wages 
for a round trip usually total, as 
has been told, about $115,000. In 
1936 the average pay for a seaman 
was about twenty-five dollars a 
month, but since the advent of the 
National Maritime Union in 1937 
wages have steadily risen until the 
average seaman’s take-home pay is 
now about $196.50 a month. 

An officer of the America esti- 
mated that the ship’s income for a 
round-trip voyage is about $500,000, 
the greater part of it derived from 
the fares of passengers. The sale of 
liquor is the next highest item. The 
America’s 1050 passengers are di- 
vided between first-class suites on 
the sun, upper and main decks, the 
cabin class aft on the main deck and 
on A and B Decks, and tourist 
class on A and B Decks. First-class 
passage ranges in price from $325 
to $840; cabin class costs from $210 
to $240 and tourist class ranges 
from $160 to $175. There is, in 





DONS De Say 


Consider what you get in a 
new fine CROSLEY—a really 
modern-looking fine car with ample room 
for 4 six-footers, plus baggage. Lightning 
pick-up, “parks on a dime”, big-car comfort, 
, amazing driving ease. And a 4-cylinder, 
valve-in-head steel engine that weighs less 
than 150 Ibs., yet delivers speeds up to 
60-plus! This CROSLEY COBRA (COpper 
BRAzed) is the most talked-of internal com- 
bustion engine in 40 years; gives 35-50 miles 
per gallon on ordinary gasoline! If genuine 
economy means anything, you should drive 
the new fine CROSLEY before you buy any car! 


CHECK THESE FEATURES! ALL STEEL construc- 
tion, low center of gravity means greater safety. 
MODERN ‘Streamlining, the “aircraft flavor. 
WEIGHS only 1150 Ibs., curbside, perfectly bal- 
anced, weight-to-power; instant pick-up; oversize 
shock absorbers. 





Or tor and write; 
Crosley Motors, 2532-MB Spring Grove Av., Cin'ti 14, 0. 
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tn luxurious 
leathers 


$50 to $250 


in fine fabrics 
$25 to $65 





' 
L 
' Smartly styled in new costume colors 
i] in nine convenient sizes 
1 At leading luggage and department stores 


' Now in preparation: ‘How to Make Luggage 
: Last Longer’’. Write for your copy today. 


OO WGENGE CD, tm, Now YORE. 
VACATION 














“hee HULL 
AUTOMOBILE COMPASS 


Drive by the time-proved, sure 

guide of motorists. Don’t let 
direction worries, wrong-way 
travel, lost time upset your vaca- 
tion trip. BEACONLITE illumi- 
nated (shown), $5.95; STREAM- 
LINE, $3.95. At your dealer’s. 


Write for 
Circular 


HULL mre. co., P. 0. Box 246-C7, Warren, Ohio 








Safety Engineered 


TRAILER PARTS 







BULL DOG Hitches & Parking Jacks TORQ- 
LESS Axles . . . the three most vital parts 
of your trailer —“Safety-Engineered” by 
Hammer Blow Tool Company. What's be- 
hind Safety-Engineering? Drop us a card 
teday and you'll receive the full story. 


HAMMER BLOW TOOL CO. 
Dept. C-13, .Wavsav, Wis. 
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Yotori, 
Backache 


OAGL-EASE 


(A scientific seat pad—especially 
effective for sacro-iliac sufferers!) 






Sold on a "satisfaction guaranteed" 
basis. For the past seven years Sacro- 
Ease has been enthusiastically received 
by motorists everywhere. 


* How Sacro-Ease Works 


Place it on the seat of your car, then 
sit on it. The resilient rubber elements 
supported by the steel frame in Sacro- 
Ease correct your posture, distribute 
your weight more evenly, and make it 
impossible to “slump.” This corrected 
posture relieves motoring fatigue. 


® Medical Endorsement 


Photostatic copies of medical and sat- 
isfied users’ endorsements available 
upon request. 


&® Satisfoction Guaranteed 


Try Sacro-Ease for 10 days. If not com- 
pletely satisfied, return it and your 
money will be refunded. 


Order Sacro-Ease TODAY 


Send check for $5.35 (includes postage 
and taxes} for each Sacro-Ease to: 


Sacro-Ease Division, McCarty’s Inc. 
2024 San Pablo Ave., Oakland 12, Calif. 
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Dogs and Cats 
SKIN ITCH: Don’t be too: quick to 


blame fleas, mange, diet, 
if pets itch—scratch continually. 2 to 1 it’s 
“FUNGITCH,” fungus infection discovered by noted 
Veterinarian, Dr. A. C. Merrick. Much like athlete’s 
foot, it itches painfully—soon develops dandruff- 
like scales or mouldy-smelling brownish-edged sores 
‘round tail, on paws, back or underbody. Dr. 
Merrick’s SULFODENE applied externally stops the 
itching in minutes—clears up scales and sores in a 
few days. Generous treatment $1.00 in stores or 
order direct—address below. 
If pet repeatedly 


EAR CANKER: (7) re 


te., shakes head or holds it in stiff, unnatural way, 
examine ears carefully. If hot—sensitive—musty- 
smelling. you know it’s ear canker (otitis). Apply 
Dr. Merrick’s EAR CANKER Creme at once—snip 
tip off | a gelatin capsule—squeeze Creme into 
each ear. It contains wonder-drug, Tyrothricin. 
Works : swiftly to relieve pain, remove causes and 
Promote healing of ear canker. All 10 capsules in 
Package seldom needed. Only $2.00 per package at 
Stores or order direct from BROOKFIELD 
LABOR A TORIES, Dept. H-387, BROOKFIELD, ILL. 








addition, a Government tax of 15 
per cent on all fares. The food is the 
same quality in all three classes and 
the public rooms in cabin and tour- 
ist are as bright and cheerful, if not 
as large, as those in first class. The 
only real difference is that the 
first-class staterooms are larger, 
more ornate and perhaps better 
situated than those of the other 
two classes. 


Life on the Ocean Wave 


The officer who estimated the 
ship’s income thought that the 
liner might net about $90,000 on a 
voyage to Europe and return. If 
he is correct the America should 
make an annual profit of more than 
$1,500,000 on the seventeen round- 
trip voyages she makes in a year. 
However, John Lock, the chief 
purser, thinks this figure too high 
and says that costs are such that 
the United States Lines will be for- 
tunate if the America breaks even 
in a year’s operations. Lock, who 
has the size, bulk and sternly genial 
appearance of a Brooklyn police 
captain, has fourteen assistants. 
They often type and add as fast as 
they can go for fifteen hours a day 
in an effort to get through a moun- 
tain of paper work in the five days 
of a one-way voyage. They usually 
just about make it, for modern life 
is so complicated that scarcely a 
move can be made without filling 
out multiple forms in quadruplicate. 
In addition pursers have to make 
up passenger lists and charts show- 
ing the position of every passenger 
in every cabin, direct the loading 
and unloading of some five thousand 
pieces of baggage, keep all the 
ship’s records, make out a monu- 
mental pay roll containing thou- 
sands of overtime items, listen to the 
complaints of passengers and keep 
them generally happy and enter- 
tained. 

Mr. Lock, who has been going to 
sea for forty years, concentrates on 
keeping the passengers happy. He 
works hard because it is a tradition 
of the sea that a passenger must be 
constantly animated by activities 
that are either uproariously funny 
or glamorously romantic. A man 
who on land might sit in the sun for 
hours at a time doing nothing ex- 
pects on shipboard to have every 
moment crammed with hilarity. 
When calm momentarily descends 
as the result of the chief purser’s 
exhaustion, the ship’s live wires 
sullenly report to one another, 
“This is a dead bunch!” Despite 
his -geniality Mr. Lock cannot help 
but have a certain fondness for 
rough weather. Then the decks are 
deserted and there is a pause in the 
hectic round of hilarity. Yet this 
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makes trouble too. When a dance 
has been postponed because of a 
gale, for example, the fun-loving, 
healthy passengers are so insistent 
that Lock sometimes has to sched- 
ule it anyway. Then he stands 
around, his stern, moon-shaped face 
wreathed in stiffly nervous smiles, 
afraid that the ship’s roll may trans- 
form happy dancers into angry 
claimants for damages. 

The chief purser is systematic 
about the business of fun, labo- 
riously composing long memoranda 
about fun for the benefit of assis- 
tants who have not worked as long 
as he has at it. Not long ago he 
passed out one which began: 

Instructions to Assistant Pursers for 
a Get-Together. 

1. Extend a hearty welcome to all 
passengers. Get them laughing uproar- 
iously by telling a few funny stories. 

2. Assure them it is our urgent desire 


to do everything possible for their com- 
fort and happiness. 


3. Bring out the fact that the key to 


success in any party or entertainment is 
ENTHUSIASM. 


4. Say, ‘Let us all have lots of fun and 
remember the more ENTHUSIASTIC 
you are the better your horses will re- 
spond in the race.” 

5. I recommend giving the horses 
funny names. For instance, call the first 
horse, “Chilly, by Cold Winds out of 
Atlantic.” Call the second horse, “ Pop, 
by Cork out of Bottle.” Call the third, 
“Mal de Mer, by Trouble out of Rough 
Seas” and the fourth, “Highball, by 
Scotch out of Bottle.” 


Such a get-together once so 
pleased a voyaging bishop that when 
he returned to land he wrote of 
Mr. Lock, “He certainly is a shin- 
ing jewel in the diadem of a bril- 
liant ship’s personnel.” 


Salt-Water Team 


Sometimes the lines of a great 
ship, such as the America, are so 
proudly imperial against the sky 
that it is difficult to remember the 
men who give her life. Seen from 
afar, steadily pressing toward the 
horizon, her two great stacks canted 
aft, the water curving along her bow, 
she sometimes seems a being suffi- 
cient unto herself. I saw her once 
from the deck of another ship, her 
red and green riding lights swaying 
in the night, a long row’of yellow 
circles slanting upwards towards 
the bow indicating the open port- 
holes of her lower decks. As she 
moved across the midnight sea, ac- 
companied by the shimmering re- 
flection of her lights, she seemed a 
ship in a dream. I saw her once 
again, this time from the tossing 
deck of a*tender in the harbor at 
Cherbourg when I was to board her 
to return home. It was foggy and 
cold and the immense ship, her 
engines still, rolled back and forth 
on glassy swells. As we looked up 
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— choose your Evinrude 
from seven great models 


You'll enjoy finer performance — more fun 
on every trip — if your motor is just right 
for your boat. So choose from Evinrude’s 
complete line of 7 models . . . the right 
motor for smallest fishing craft to fastest 
outboard runabouts. Three famed 4-cylinder 
models, including the top-favorite Zephyr 
for thrilling performance on average boats. 
See your Evinrude dealer—look for his name 
in your classified phone direc- 
tory under “Outboard Mo- 
tors”. For free catalog, write 
EVINRUDE MOTORS 
5522 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 9, Wis. 


InCanada : Evinrude Motors, 
Peterboro, Ontario. 
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travel needs. A beautiful leather piece you'll proudly 
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There’s a tweed streak in every man. It comes 
out in a stubborn affection for an old armchair 
..in the gleam that creeps into a man’s eyes 
as they light on a Rumson Tweed jacket. If 
you’re the tweed type, you'll get along famously 


with these well-poised jackets . . . available at 


Zar JACKETS IN 


FARNSWORTH WOOLENS 


INC. e 


your favorite shop. 
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Write for the name of the Rumson 
dealer in your town. 


CURRICK & LEIKEN CO., 935 Broadway «© New York City 





from the tender at her ten decks, 
partially obscured by fog, she 
seemed as high as the Empire State 
Building and as silent and imper- 
sonal as a mirage. 

Once aboard her the perspective 
changed. It was impossible to think 
of her decks, passengers and crew 
as anything but the center of the 
universe. After Europe, the liner 
seemed a miracle of light, food, 
warmth and color. Her crew, but a 
few moments before difficult to 
visualize as one watched the ship 
from the sea outside, now seemed 
to be clearly the force that gave the 
America life and propelled her about 
the world. I liked the waiters best, 
but perhaps my benevolent mood 
was induced by mounds of butter, 
unobtainable in most of Europe, by 
the thick and juicy steaks, by the 
satin-smooth ice cream, by the 
plenitude and variety of food that 
almost anywhere else in the world 
would have been a myth or a dream. 


wistful legend. 


Seagoing Equality 


Although the United States Lines 
have done their best to instill into 
the waiters of the America the ob- 
sequious décor of the Continent they 
remain invincibly American. They 
serve you with neatness and dis- 
patch but no subserviency. If they 
like you they may call you “Mac” 
and bring you a third helping of 
dessert. If you choose something 
from the huge menu that does not 
meet their approval they may say, 
“T wouldn’t try that, Mac,” and 
bring instead their idea of what you 
need. Their manner is that of 
friendly equals serving equals. The 
foreigners seem to love it and only 
those Americans trying for their 
conceptions of the Continental find 
it distasteful. 

As the America’s decks changed 
from inertness to swaying buoyancy 
once more and began to leave dark 
Europe behind, her passengers had 
an eagerness they did not possess 
when the liner was bound for 
Southampton. 

I moved around the ship again 
talking to passengers and members 
of the crew. One of my favorites 
was Ray Viktorian, the ship’s pho- 
tographer. He has a pink bald head 
and always wears a white shirt with 
half sleeves and a blue tie clamped 
to his shirt by a gold pin in the 
shape of a sea-horse. 

He is a testy man of fifty-seven 
with rimless spectacles. He makes 
his money by selling photographs 
of the sea and the ship’s social 
life to the passengers. He cheer- 
fully admits he sometimes sells 
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Ham and eggs in Europe are still a- 





LIGHTER 


The lighter that made 
the World lighter Conscious 


IT'S A GIFT- 


Silver-like finish $2.50. Three 
initials or facsimile signature, 
engraved, $1.00 extra. 


Exquisite Engine Turned Case in 14K Gold, 
$175*, or Silver, $20*. Piain Gold Case, $165*; 
Plain Silver, $15*. (*plus 20% Federal Tax). 
Sports motifs, fraternal or club emblems, also 
Firm Insignia, Trade Mark, etc., available as 
special gifts, prizes, etc. 


ZIPPO MFG. CO., Dept. H, BRADFORD, PA. 











ORDER FROM YOUR FAVORITE DEALER 
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TRAVEL eo 


Today more Americans are “ going places” than ever before 
in history. As a result—the hotel and a field is 
surging ahead to new prosperity. S 

“making — everywhere in luxurious rang ‘fashionable 
resorts, smart restayrants and clubs. 

FREE "Book explains how you can qualify at home for @ 
well-paid position in this ever-growing business where you 
are not dropped use you are over hows how you are 
registered FREE of extra cost in the Lewis National Place- 
ment Service. Write for your copy TODAY. 


Course approved for Veterans’ training. 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Room LR-650 
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DIRECT FROM MY ORCHARDS 
Shipped early in September 
“Myron foot 


HESPERIAN ORCHARDS 
Dept. Y-8, Wenatchee, Washington 
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ago—he has been going to sea since 
1906—to passengers who believe 
they are buying records of the 
storm that has just made them sea- 
sick. Viktorian is on a kind of lie- 
down strike against the company. 
He sleeps on a hard tile table in his 
darkroom on the sun deck although 
he has a bunk in the crew quarters. 
He believes, however, that the 
U.S. Lines should give him an un- 
used passenger cabin, and until the 
company does he intends to tor- 
ture himself by sleeping on his slab. 

Viktorian justifies his occasional 
sale of old storm pictures by his age. 
It is sometimes dangerous to take 
them, since photographers have 
been swept overboard, and all in all 
it is a young man’s occupation. 
Now when Viktorian takes new 
shots of an angry sea he ties a rope 
to his waist after securing one end 
to some of the ship’s gear. It was 
from Viktorian I first heard the 
phrase of working ‘on the off beat.” 
There is a period of relative stability 
even in a heavy sea when a deck is 
moving slowly upward. It is then 
that the ship’s barbers, for example, 
ply the razor in a long swift stroke 
and pause when the deck beneath 
them shudders and shakes as it 
slants downward. Viktorian likes 
to speak of the special techniques 
required at sea. ““ You can’t use a 
tripod on a moving deck,” he be- 
gins. “When you are taking pic- 
tures of people playing games you 
have to lie on the deck or the ship 
will roll and you'll shoot over their 
heads. It’s like in battle; you have 
to aim low. In taking storm pic- 
tures you have to be as near the 
water as possible and sometimes 
you lose your camera. The waves 
snatch it right overboard and they’d 
pull you, too, if you weren’t lashed 
and secured. At twenty knots you 
get a real spectacular picture if you 
wait a second the minute you feel 
the bow high and then press the 
button. The spray can get on a lens 
and ruin a picture. If you’re fast 
enough you don’t get wet, but if 
you don’t move on the exact second 
you're a drowned rat. Sometimes 
you get bruised, because there’s 
tons of water. 


Photographer’s Weather 


“Head seas are the kind I like. 
A good storm is a blessing for a 
photographer. If it’s really heavy 
everyone will buy. We call storm 
pictures cheesecake. People like to 
say, “Look at this. This is what we 
Went through.’ When I can’t get 
anything good I'll sell some of my 
old Pictures from the Manhattan or 
the Levi. But I have to be careful 
the deck gear and winches look 
like the America. By painting a few 





things out I can usually get by.” 
One of the ship’s barbers, a spry, 
dark little man, also spoke of the 
difficulties of plying his trade at sea. 
“T won’t do a woman’s eyebrows in 
rough weather,” he said. “I’m 
afraid my scissors will plunge into 
her eyeball.”” He laughed as he told 
of how, a few years ago, a barber’s 
chair came unscrewed from the deck 
and turned over on a customer. 
“He was a little bruised about 
the head and shoulders but nothing 
serious,” he said cheerfully. 


Guardian of the Sea Dogs 


Betty Scott, the red-haired, gin- 
gery, green-eyed masseuse, felt that 
the ship’s vibration enabled her to 
give something a little extra during 
a massage. She was proud of her 
iron grip and said that it was the 
unusual strength of her hands that 
enabled her to pull as much as ten 
pounds of fat off her customers dur- 
ing a few days’ trip. “I begin from 
the feet and work up,” she said. 
“T usually use baby oil, sometimes 
alcohol. If the skin’s too dry, no 
alcohol. I always work towards the 
heart, first from the feet and then 
from the head. You have to have 
electricity in your fingers. That 
makes it exciting and soothing.” 

I visited the ship’s kennel master, 
Mr. Pearce, on the top deck. He 
was a stout, frayed sort of man with 
a refined far-away voice which he 
seldom used to speak to humans. 
He always seemed a little surprised 
when he saw one. He was pretty 
remote from the rest of the ship 
and lived in a large wire cage in 
which a small house had been built 
just large enough for a bunk. There 
were usually about a dozen dogs, 
whose passage was fifty dollars 
each, in an adjoining kennel, and 
Mr. Pearce took them out into an 
enclosure for exercise every thirty 
minutes. “I keep talking to them,” 
he said in his faraway voice, “ be- 
cause I think it makes them feel 
better. I think they are lonesome 
way up here.” 

The keel of the America was laid 
on August 22, 1938, at the yards of 
the Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Company. She was 
launched a year later and commis- 
sioned in 1940 when the nation’s 
neutrality laws forbade her the 
North Atlantic for which she had 
been built, forcing her to cruise 
voyages to the West Indies and 
California. A few months later she 
was converted into the naval trans- 
port West.Point and until the end 
of the war fought off Axis planes 
and submarines in almost every 
sea of the world while delivering 
some 500,000 troops and traveling 
almost 500,000 miles. At the end 
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VERY one of these Chessie Travel 
Package Tours is carefully 
planned for individual vacationists 
—ideal for you and your family. 
You leave any date that fits your 
plans. Trips vary in length—from 
4 days up to 2 weeks—and take in 
sites and resorts that rate first for 
beauty and first for historic interest 
in America. 

All details and arrangements have 
been worked out for you, in advance, 
by Chesapeake & Ohio travel experts. 
You receive a Passport of Coupons 
that you use like cash to cover all your 
rail and steamer tickets, hotel reser- 
vations, meals en route, sight-seeing 
and entertainment. Everything has 
been provided for in the Chessie 
Travel Package Tour you select. 


13 THRILLING TRIPS 
TO CHOOSE FROM— 
Here are 3 of them! 


Four day tour to historic 
Charlottesville, home 
town of Thomas Jeffer- 

A ~~ son. A wonderful motor 
trip over gorgeous Skyline Drive, 
and a night and day in the Nation’s 
Capital. Sight-seeing includes Mon- 
ticello, University of Virginia, White 
House, Capitol, Mount Vernon and 
many other famous places. 
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and Atlantic City. An 
unbeatable trip! See the 
wonders of the. Capital, 
Mount Vernon, Alexandria. 
In New York a tour of Rocke- 
feller Center, a yacht cruise 
around Manhattan. Night and 
day at exciting Atlantic City. 
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Seven days to Colonial 
Virginia and Washing- 
ton, with steamship 
cruise up Chesapeake 
Bay and Potomac River. See his- 
toric Richmond, old Williamsburg; 
swim, golf and relax for a night and 
day at Old Point Comfort. A day’s 
visit in Alexandria, Mount Vernon, 
and Washington, D. C. 

You simply can’t picture the fun 
on these colorful Chessie Travel 
Package Tours. Enjoy a never-to- 
be-forgotten vacation! And bring 
the family! 


SEE YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT TODAY! 


Or consult your C&O Passenger 
Representative or Ticket Agent. 
They’ll arrange all details for you. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
ini mae ean Eire es hf 


MAIL THIS COUPON — and receive free illustrated literature 
showing you all 13 Chessie Travel Package Tours for individual travelers. 
The ideal answer to your vacation, this summer. 


Bureau of Tours, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, Richmond, Virginia 


Gentlemen: Please send me at no cost literature outlining the 


13 Chessie Travel Package Tours. 
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You'll find this stranger-than-fiction 
tale of one of the West's greatest out- 
laws in your free copy of the exciting 
new booklet, “Levi's Gallery of Long 


Guns and Western Riflemen.” Like 
the colorful characters and the fine 
guns appearing in the folder, Levi's, 
those hard-wearing, easy fitting waist 
overalls, are part of the Western tra- 
dition. There are lots of blue jeans, 
but there’s only one 


LEVIS: 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF LEVI'S FOLDER. 


Levi Strauss & Co. 

98 Battery Street, San Francisco 6 

Gentlemen : Please send my free copy of “Levi's 
Gallery of Long Guns and Western Riflemen.’ 


NAM3__.__ 


America’s Finest Overall 
SINCE 1850 








porccceeer---- 


*The name “Levi's” is registered in the U. S. Patent Of- 
fice and demotes only” Overalls miade by Levi Strauss & Co. 
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Enjoy the style and comfort of 
the smartest of all he-man loafers 
—the new Concord “Buckle-and- 
Strap’’ moccasin. The bold and 
distinctive whip stitched vamp 
and the unique ‘kicker-back” are 
hand sewn. There’s a touch of bur- 
gundy in the rich, briar-brown 
eather. Top quality assured by 
45 years of fine shoe making. 


ORDER BY MAIL 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Order Model H-13 today. State 
exact shoe size and width. Available 
NOW in sizes 6 to 12, B to D. 


$8.50 Add 25c for mailing. 
CONCORD SHOES, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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of the war she was returned to 
Newport News where after eight 
months of work she was once more 
fitted for Atlantic passengers. 

This is her history, but according 
to Mr. Patrick Brennan, who is 
sixty and the chief engineer, it is 
no way to tell it. The America’s 
career, he says, has been as exciting 
as any American ship’s since the days 
of the clippers. He is a large, 
square-jawed Irishman, six-feet- 
three in height and 250 pounds in 
weight, and although he has lived 
in Brooklyn for thirty years his 
speech is as lushly Celtic as the day 
he left Dublin, thirty-seven years 
ago. He is the only officer now 


serving on the America who also . 


served on her during the war. So 
interested is he in the ship’s history 
that he keeps an elaborate file and 
now on the last day out we were 
sitting in his office on the sun deck 
while he read me excerpts from 
articles and Government reports. 


Fighting Lady 


He glanced at a bound volume in 
his hands, looked up and said 
rather formally, “She has been 
bombed by Jap planes and shelled 
by Jap artillery. Of course neither 
hit her. That was while we were 
leaving Singapore bound for Cey- 
lon, on February 4, 1942. While we 
were being bombed a baby was 
born to Mrs. Eda Shellerake. She 
was a passenger and a refugee from 
Singapore. .. .” He rapidly turned 
over the leaves and presently read, 
“On speed alone has her safety 
depended and never since her 
launching has she lost a passen- 

er.’”’ He looked up from his read- 
ing and said, “A ship takes on a 
personality like a human being.” 

“What is the America’s person- 
ality?” I asked. 

He seemed to feel the question 
unfair and after trying to answer it, 
again searched through his files as 
if he would find the answer there. 
“Her escapes have been numer- 
ous,’”’ he continued. “‘Off Rio de 
Janeiro a Nazi torpedo streaked 
across her bow. In Milne Bay men 
of the West Point fought at their 
battle stations for hours against 
Jap air raiders.’’’ He looked up and 
his rugged face brightened. “I 
remember that day. The noise. The 
whole ship shook. . . .”” He paused 
and said uncertainly, “ It would take 
a writer, really.’’ He resumed reading. 
“"In the Red Sea barrage balloons 
were lifted above her decks during 
a surprise Nazi attack.’’’ He looked 
up again and chuckled. “ Had a hell 
of a time getting em up,” he said 
and tried to describe the scene be- 
fore lamely concluding, “Take a 
writer, really.” 


The America, he went on, used 
275 tons of oil daily. She had 7278 
lighting outlets, 14,500 lamps, 751 
twelve-inch fans, 550 motors which 
operated winches, lifts and pumps, 
and there was an auxiliary turbine 
in the forward stack which was not 
really a stack at all. Presently he 
took me to the engine room and as 
we gazed down from near the ship’s 
top into a well of noise and machin- 
ery, 120 feet deep, the sight was a 
little frightening. The iron railing 
before us was less than two feet high 
and the depth and the noise, high, 
constant and grating, made one 
dizzy. As we climbed down the 
black spidery iron staircase we were 
surrounded by white asbestos-cov- 
ered pipes and there was a rush of 
wind and a feeling of whirring 
shafts and wheels. Down at the 
bottom at last, in the center of the 
great metallic whir, we stood before 
a gigantic board, perhaps twelve 
feet in height and thirty in width, 
on which there was a bewildering 
sequence of clocks, gauges, arrows 
and lights of red, green, and purple. 
Behind us were six turbines, their 
broad backs painted silver, and far- 
ther beyond there was a massive 
black switchboard with some thirty 
copper-colored switches upon it. 
The twisting, turning pipes of 
white bore such labels in black 
as Exnaust, Stream Drain, Sor. 
Drarn, and occasionally there were 
other signs proclaiming Krep BALL 
Beartncs Packep Wir GREASE 
aT Att Times. Some of the pipes 
contained small glass windows and 
through them one could see the 
boiling rush of brown-black oil. As 
engineers, some with flashlights and 
waste in their hands, hurried about 
in a noise which seemed almost 
palpable, as one looked up the 
shaft ascending straight to the 
ship’s top, it was difficult to think 
that at that moment and on that 
ship, neat passengers were daintily 
sipping Martinis as they lolled in 
deep, red-leather chairs and looked 
out at the sea. 


The Sound of Peace 


_I saw Mr. Brennan once again 
just before landing. The decks were 
still and the America loomed above 
the dock at Twenty-first Street in 
New York. The passengers were 
going ashore and an endless stream 
of trunks and luggage moved on 
belt lines from the ship to the pier. 
Mr. Brennan indicated the almost 
bare stretch of deck and said, “I 
can remember when the whole ship 
shook from the guns. Four-inchers, 
three-inchers, the forty milli- 
meters.”” He smiled and said, 
“Loudest thing we hear now is a 


champagne cork.” THE END 
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MOUNT ROBSON 


\ (Continued from Page 78) 


We talked of these things as we 
finished our lunch and rode out on 
a gravelly delta to the edge of the 
Robson River, which the horses 
must ford some five times between 
Kinney Lake and Berg Lake. They 
know where to cross, and it isn’t 
wise to dispute them. One man did 
so, just once, on a previous trip, and 
found himself floating down theriver 
at express-train speed before his 
horse could find footing again. As we 
rode upstream, the river steepened 
into the Valley of a Thousand Falls, 
with cascades streaming off the 
cliffs on both sides of us. The trail 
led uphill on a five-foot path carved 
out of the canyon wall, crossed a 
trestle bolted to the rock, and 
emerged at the foot of a cascade 
that spread a‘ glittering film of mist 
for half a mile around. This was 
Emperor Falls, higher than Niag- 
ara, bounding down from Berg 
Lake in two great leaps. Behind, 
the northwest ridge of Robson led 
up to a saw-toothed crest. Actually, 
this crest is composed of ice pin- 
nacles, hundreds of feet high. Lin- 
coln O’Brien and Robert L. M. 
Underhill climbed up to the base of 
the pinnacles at roughly 11,900 feet 
in 1929, and then had to turn back. 
A year later, two successive attempts 
by other mountaineering parties 
failed, and Mt. Robson’s only climb- 
ing tragedy occurred. Then a New 
York climber, Newman D. Wafil, 
started alone up the boulder slopes. 
It was a hot day, and avalanches 
were sweeping down. 

“By gosh, we looked for that fel- 
low all over the mountain,” says 
Ernie Niederer, now a guide at 
Jasper. “It was foggy and stormy 
and avalanching all at once. We 
never found anything but his sun 
glasses and some of his equipment. 
His body must have fallen into a 
crevasse. I thought for a while they 
were going to have to come out to 
hunt for us too.” 


The Toll of a Precipice 


The ridge looked innocuous 
enough from the path below as our 
horses climbed higher, their hoofs 
grating and slipping on the rock 
ledges. Off to our right, as we came 
out on level ground, the Mist 
Glacier rose up toward the north 
face, where the snow hangs in fluted 
columns like great white organ 
pipes. Just beyond was Berg Lake, 
and our most spectacular view of 
Robson—or what part of it was free 
of cloud. Above this pond, its 
waters milky with glacial silt, the 
north face rises 7000 feet sheer to 
the summit. Much of the distance 
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is a cliff, but a steep, furrowed 
glacier hangs on the lower slopes, 
burying its nose in the water like a 
horse come down to drink. 

As we rode along, Chuck Chesser 
swung one arm toward the gleam- 
ing, bluish wall of ice and rock. 
“Only been one climb up there,” he 
said, ‘“‘and I watched some of it 
from the chalet. Hell of a big ava- 
lanche came down; we thought for 
sure those fellas were done for, but 
it missed ’em. They were out on the 
mountain for three nights; came 
down finally at Kinney Lake look- 
ing to be ’bout eighty years old.” 


Pioneers of the Peaks | 


This party of climbers, led by 
Hans Fuhrer, a Swiss-born guide, 
was the first to make the crossing of 
Robson from north tosouth. Howard 
Carlson, one of the group of three— 
the normal number for a climbing 
party—recalls that the ascent in- 
cluded 2000 feet on an almost verti- 
cal wall with no substantial holds 
for hands or feet. Like all those 
who preceded him, Carlson feels 
that a “safe” route up Robson 
is still to be found. Every climb so 
far has been over terrain where 
there are avalanches or rockfalls. 
This includes the original route of 
ascent by Conrad Kain, in 1913. 
He chose the south-southeast ridge, 
but his climb involved a_back- 
breaking trudge up the Robson 
Glacier, and then required him to 
cut some six hundred steps on a 
forty-degree slope. 

From the porch of the log chalet 
on Berg Lake, that night, I looked 
up at Robson, still in the clouds. 
But the next day I climbed Mumm, 
a lesser peak. From its summit I 
could look out across the canyon 
to the northeast ridge. That route, 
also, was “‘out” so long as the 
mountain hid itself in fog. The 
south face was doubtful, even if the 
sun came out. A few weeks earlier, a 
party of my friends had started up 
from Kinney Lake in bright sun- 
shine. Less than a hundred feet from 
the summit ridge, they were turned 
back by a bulging ice wall. From 
northeast ridge to northwest ridge, 
they made a painfully slow traverse 
of the mountain, and still there was 
no break in the overhang. That 
night they slept in the snow above 
High Camp, and the next day came 
down dejectedly to the valley. 

In twenty-three years, as a mat- 
ter of fact, only nine complete 
ascents of Mount Robson have 
been made. Between six and ten 
parties have been turned back. 
Not a single party made the top be- 
tween the summer of 1942 and the 
spring of 1947. As Henry Hall, until 
recently secretary of the American 
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Alpine Club, puts it: “ Mount Rob- 
son has the doubtful distinction of 
being the peak most frequently at- 
tempted unsuccessfully in all the Ca- 
nadian Rockies.”’ Hall himself once 
did Robson on a commuter schedule. 
He left Vancouver at 3 P.M. one 
August day in 1930 and was on the 
summit at 3 p.m. the following day. 
The snow conditions were perfect, 
and that record has never been 
duplicated. At 3 p.m. the third day, 
he was sipping a ginger ale in the 
club car of the Continental Lim- 
ited, bound for Vancouver. 

Three continuously sunny days 
are rare on Robson, and none of 
them came while I was there. My 
guide, Peter Gabriel, had another 
climbing commitment, so I stayed 
on at Berg Lake, waiting patiently 
for, at least, a complete view of the 
mountain. Finally, one morning, 
my Wish came true. Robson was 
clear of cloud, a bluish white in 
color, with avalanches grumbling 


away somewhere up in the cliffs. 
Even with field glasses, I failed to 
catch sight of these falls of snow, 
even though each of them included 
chunks of ice as big as the average 
suburban home. That night, with a 
red and green aurora borealis 
crackling behind the summit ridge, 
the mountain looked like the cold- 
est place on earth. 

By morning, the mountain had 
hidden itself again. I rode slowly 
down to Kinney Lake, and reined 
in my horse to look up the path to- 
ward Timberline Camp. I knew 
then that I'd be back again, for 
Robson is a challenge to anyone 
who likes to climb. Tourists may 
take the mountain home on film, 
but climbers take it home in their 
minds. It may take another year, 
it may take ten, but they’ll write 
their names eventually in the sum- 
mit register, and then sit down to 
look at the world from the rooftop 
of the Canadian Rockies. THE END 





SARATOGA SPRINGS 


(Continued from Page 85) 


was convex, and empty the trunk 
weighed eighty-five pounds. 

E. Berry Wall, known in the ’90’s 
as the “ King of Dudes,” was foiled 
in an attempt to introduce the din- 
ner jacket, or Tuxedo, at the Spa. 
He started a waltz one evening in 
the “States’’ ballroom while attired 
in the abbreviated dress coat, but 
he was promptly stopped by an 
irate master of ceremonies, who or- 
dered him from the floor. 

Saratoga’s notoriety as a gam- 
bling place was greatest in the ‘90’s. 
Richard Canfield took over in 1894 
the Saratoga clubhouse from suc- 
cessors of Morrissey, who had died 
sixteen years earlier. Canfield, who 
had accumulated a million dollars 
as operator of a New York gambling 
house, ran the clubhouse for twelve 
years and made it the most famous 
and most profitable gambling casino 
in the world. 

Those were the days of heavy 
bettors such as John W. (Betcha 
Million) Gates, his close friend, 
John A. Drake, “Diamond Jim” 
Brady, Pierre Lorillard, and E. C. 
Thomas, Jesse Lewisohn, Reggie 
and Willie K. Vanderbilt, State Sen. 
Pat McCarren, Freddie Gebhard, 
Big Tim Sullivan and George~E. 
Smith, who was known as Pittsburgh 
Phil. Canfield would raise the house 
betting limit for any of them, but 


none seriously depleted his cash.’ 


One old employee of Canfield has 
said since that there was always a 
million dollars in currency in the 
club’s safe. Pittsburgh Phil was, 
perhaps, the most dangerous gam- 


bler who played there. The axiom, 
“A horseplayer always dies broke,” 
failed to obtain in his case. He died 
worth $2,000,000. 

Canfield, always suave, nerveless 
and liberal with players, partic- 
ularly those who were rich, was ad- 
mirably equipped for his business. 
The late Jack Northup, for years 
his major-domo and credit man- 
ager, said nothing ruffled him. One 
evening John Gates, after losing 
$40,000 at the track in the after- 
noon, came to the club seeking 
a change of luck at the faro table. 
He asked Canfield to double the 
usual limit of $2500 on case cards 
and $5000 on doubles. The request 
was granted. As Gates started for 
the tables, Canfield calmly re- 
marked, “ If that isn’t enough, come 
back and see me.”” Gates bet from 
five to ten thousand dollars on 
every turn of cards, and between 
ten o'clock that night and eight the 
next morning, he won $150,000. 

To Canfield, Saratoga is indebted 
for beautifying the grounds about 
the clubhouse. He did away with 
an unsightly but diverting Indian 
encampment back of the casino and 
bought adjoining property. He had 
landscape artists lay out an Italian 
garden containing imported marble 
statuary, fountains, a winding 
brook and a profusion of shrubs and 
flowers. Except for the season of 
1895, when a reform administration 
shut down all gambling, Canfield 
enjoyed clear sailing through 1903. 
His profits were estimated at 
$4,000,000. Saratogians have never 
known such years since. In 1908, 
the club was closed for good. The 
real estate was sold to the village in 
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1911 for $200,000, and now forms a 
large part of the city-owned Park. 

Racing in the 90’s, while flourish- 
ing, was not conducted on a plane 
pleasing to the better class of men 
in the sport. In 1901, William C. 
Whitney, August Belmont and 
others bought the track, and under 
the new regime, Saratoga racing 


bettor won, he collected in a se- 
cluded spot the following day. If he 
lost, he paid, although the book- 
makers were kept busy chasing 
bettors whose memories were short. 
This system of wagering continued 
until 1924, when some form of bet- 
ting was recognized. 

The years 1911 and 1912 were 
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the best-known summer hotels in 
the world. Here Victor Herbert’s 
famous orchestra of fifty-four pieces 
gave morning and evening concerts 
on the porches of the hotel court. 
Outdoor night performances of 
Midsummer-Nights Dream and 
Merry Wives of Windsor were 
presented in 1894 and 1895, starring 
Ada Rehan, Otis Skinner and 
DeWolf Hopper. For three seasons 
in the 90’s, Edgar Montillion 
Woolley, son of the Grand Union 
proprietor, then a small boy and 
known as “Little Edgar,” now a 
star of stage and screen, amused the 
porch audience by substituting oc- 
casionally for Mr. Herbert as 
conductor. 

Through this period Saratoga 
was a town of music, of fetes and 
conventions, and sports. Music in 
the early morning hours at the 
Congress and Hathorn Springs, mu- 
sic at three hotels in midmorning, 
afternoon music at Congress Park 
and the race track, music again on 
the spacious hotel piazzas in the 
evening. There were floral fetes 
early in September, rivaling those 
of foreign spas, and attracting 


wagering $50,000 to $75,000 a race. 

But the lush days were coming to 
an end. Charles Evans Hughes, 
elected governor in 1906, was con- 
vinced that bookmaking was wrong, 
and a law was passed in 1908 to 
prohibit it. At first, the new law was 
not taken seriously, but constant 
annoyances from police kept the 
crowds away. Saratoga closed its 
track in 1911 and did not reopen it 
until 1913 when gamblers learned 


races and at night clubs where 
there was gambling. 

One of these clubs, The Brook, 
situated on the western edge of the 
town, had elaborate gaming rooms. 
Here the cuisine and service were 
under the direction of a famous chef. 
On an August evening, scores of 
Broadway and Hollywood notables 
might be seen here. It was in some 
ways reminiscent of Canfield’s, but 
there was no Canfield. Instead, the 
backer of the place was the no- 
torious, sure-thing gambler, Arnold 
Rothstein. The wealthy did not 
care who ran it, so long as they 
could gamble there. The Brook 
continued to run into the 30’s, when 
it burned to the ground. 

There were other showy night 
spots flourishing then, such as 
Arrowhead, Riley’s and Newman’s, 
which furnished good food and en- 
tertainment as well as gambling. 
Still other clubs, not'so showy, at 
which heavy dice games were held, 
were Smith’s and the Chicago 
Club—the latter operated by the 
notorious “Lucky” Luciano. In 
1926, so many complaints reached 
Governor Smith about Saratoga’s 


high commissioner. Hundreds of 
the socially elect, fearing the service 
of subpoenas, fled town. 


Business as Usual 


Once under way, it was evident 
that there was something more to 
the investigation than the desire of 
a few reformers to clean up the 
town. One city official resigned and 
two county officials were retired, 
but the following season the whole 
affair was forgotten and business 
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likewise, the years of prohibition 
when Saratoga, being situated on 
what was then called “The Ca- 
nadian Ale Trunk Line,” saw its 
share of rough stuff between boot- 
leggers and hijackers. 

In the ’90’s there were eighteen 
widely known, active mineral 
springs, all of considerable age and 
located principally in the valley 
‘stretch in the center of the village. 
Early in this century, however, the 
process for the extraction of 
carbonic-acid gas from mineral 
waters had been perfected, and 
from 1895 to 1905 the private 
owners of a great majority of the 
springs, reckless of the effect on 
Saratoga’s most valuable natural 
asset, found it far more profitable to 
extract the gas and sell it for the 
carbonation of manufactured bev- 
erages than to sell bottled water. 
Pumps drained away the mineral 
waters at the rate of 150,000,000 
gallons a year. Public-spirited citi- 
zens became aroused over this 
destructive exploitation. Legisla- 
tion in 1909 provided for the pur- 
chase and exploitation of the springs 
by the State. Three years later, a 
total of one hundred sixty-three 
springs, largely located a little more 
than a mile south of the center of 
the town, was taken over, together 
with a large acreage of land. For- 
tunately, none of the springs on this 
location had been seriously affected. 
The gas pumping was stopped and 
while the old springs in the village 
slowly returned to their former 
levels, their distance from the new 
Spa development made the re- 
newal of their use unnecessary. Of 
this original group, only the ancient 
Red Spring, discovered in 1770, and 
the Hathorn No. 1 Spring are in use 
today. Of the one hundred sixty- 
three springs acquired, all but nine- 
teen were shut off as a conserva- 
tion measure. The waters from three 
of the nineteen, Hathorn No. 2 (a 
cathartic), Coesa (a laxative), and 
Geyser (alkaline table water), are 
bottled and widely distributed. 
Seven are allowed to flow for drink- 
ing at their fountains. Six are used 
in the bathing centers. The remain- 
ing three are spectacular geysers. 


The State Steps In 


In 1929, upon the recommenda- 
tion of Franklin D. Roosevelt, then 
governor, the legislature created a 
commission, with Bernard M. 
Baruch as chairman, to study Sara- 
toga’s possibilities and to advise 
as to future developments. The rec- 
ommendations of this commission 
led to the expenditure by the State 
of approximately $8,500,000 for the 
creation. of the first and only 
medical spa in the United States, on 
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part of the acreage acquired in 
1912. It was opened in 1935. It 
occupies a landscaped tract of one 
hundred forty acres and consists of 
bathhouses, a Hall of Springs, a 
Research Institute, recreation unit, 
a bottling plant and a perfectly ap- 
pointed cure hotel, the Gideon 
Putnam, open the year around. 


The Pierian Spring 


Saratoga is an educational center 
too. Skidmore College for women 
was founded in 1915 by Lucy 
Skidmore Scribner, wife of a book 
publisher. The college has a regis- 
tration of a thousand young women 
and a faculty of 175. During the 
past year, it became coeducational 
and a hundred male students were 
in attendance. Skidmore offers 
courses in the liberal and fine arts, 
home economics, music, nursing, 
health and physical education and 
secretarial training. Its campus 
covers a large acreage on the east 
side of the city. The majority of 
large, private residences, many of 
them Victorian, located on the long 
main artery, Union Avenue, lead- 
ing to the race track and lake, have 
been acquired as college holdings 
and converted into dormitories. 

Perhaps nowhere in Saratoga is 
the beauty of its trees so well seen 
as in Yaddo, once the site of an inn 
and later the estate of two of 
Saratoga’s most philanthropic resi- 
dents, the late Spencer and Ka- 
trina Trask. They laid out a park 
around their mansion with miles of 
walk and drives through groves of 
me estic pines, towering elms and 
naples. They bequeathed prac- 
tically their entire fortune to the 
founding and maintenance of a re- 
treat upon the estate where, with 
expenses largely paid, “creative 
artists are free to pursue their work, 
uninterrupted by practical cares or 
details of living.” 

The resumption of racing in 1946 
and the tremendous patronage of 
the mineral-water baths, together 
with some twenty-five profitable 
conventions, gave Saratoga a season 
comparable with those of the ’20’s. 
This year, eighty-four nights of 
harness racing have been scheduled 
and there will be an eight-day music 
festival early in September. Of the 
city’s three huge hotels, only the 
Grand Union remains. It can care 
for 900 guests, mostly racegoers, 
few of whom, probably, appreciate 
its Victorian grandeur, its court of 
elms, its eighty-year-old fountains 
and its flowered lawns designed for 
the tastes of their grandparents. 

THE END 
For further details about Saratoga Springs, 
see Facts for Holidays, Page 140. 
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Small-company releases include fresh, stimulating 


albums of folk songs, calypso and jazz 


by GEORGE FRAZIER 


records being released these 

days are unfortunately rarely 
heard by people living outside New 
York City. These records are put 
out by small companies whose dis- 
tribution is limited. Not everything 
these independent firms issue is 
worth while, but the best of it has 
vigor and freshness. Because prac- 
tically all of it is available by mail, 
it deserves your attention. 

A label called Disc is certainly 
one of the most enterprising and re- 
sourceful now in business. A major- 
ity of its releases are off-the-beaten- 
path stuff and thus are not aimed at 
an especially wide market. At their 
best, they have an authenticity 
that makes them remarkable ad- 
ditions to any record collection. 
Devoting a large part of its cata- 
logue to folk music, Disc has re- 
leased some fine examples of this 
artform. If folk music is your meat, 
you should investigate an album of 
Elizabethan love songs by Richard 
Dyer Bennet (Love Songs), who 
does such charming things as Brigg 
Fair, Two Maidens Went Milking 
One Day, and Blow the Candles Out 
in a sweet voice happily without the 
pretention which invalidates so 
many folk singers’ performances. 


Si: OF THE BEST phonograph 


Also listen to Ballads From the Dust 
Bowl, an album of stirring Ameri- 
cana about Okies, sung with sim- 
plicity and directness by Woody 
Guthrie. Both it and the Bennet 
set are $3.15 apiece. If your taste 
runs to Negro songs, an album by 
Leadbelly (Negro Folk Songs) 
should be a rich experience. It in- 
cludes three 12-inch records, sells for 
$5.25, and is among the most gen- 
uine interpretations of folk music 
on the market. Disc’s items by 
Josh White, another folk singer, 
are rather superficial, however. 
Originally an artist of genuine sin- 
cerity, White now goes in for bits 
of showmanship that offset his 
otherwise authentic performances. 

Disc has two sets of calypso 
which are the real thing rather than 
Americanized versions. The first set 
includes six modern numbers sung 
by Lord Invader (who wrote Rum 
and Coca-Cola) and Macbeth, two 
of the medium’s most expressive ex- 
ponents. The other set has six tradi- 
tional Trinidadian songs done by 
Invader and Lord Beginner. Each 
album costs $3.15. While on the 
subject of calypso, I want to men- 
tion two Apollo faces by Wilmoth 
Houdini, one of the profession’s top 
men. His Bobby-Sox Idol and Gravel 
Gertie are calypso at its best. Both 
are topical—IJdol being about Frank 


Ballad-singer Woody Guthrie specializes in American folk songs. 
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Plan now to spend your fall vacation on this 2000 
acre “country estate”. Autumn is the perfect time 
to enjoy the exceptional sports facilities, the social 
activities, and a “pick-up” in vitality afforded by 
the famed therapeutic baths and mineral waters. 
Excellent cuisine, new cocktail lounge, dancing. 
TWO CHAMPIONSHIP GOLF COURSES + RIDING + ARCHERY 
TENNIS + BADMINTON + HIKING + SKEET SHOOTING 


Served by Monon and B & O Railroads — Private Aitport 
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Home of Pluto Water 
FRENCH LICK, INDIANA 
MICHAEL J. KELLEY, GENERAL MANAGER 
ie ile \cie) 


522 S. Michigan Avenue 
WAbash 9045-46 


NEW YORK 
11 W. 42nd Street 
BRyant 9-6347 


WASHINGTON 
1430 F. Street, N.W 
EXecutive 6481 


















-YouR VACATION 
caw LIVE FOREVER! /. 


With an Easy fo Use a 
EASY -TO-BUY* CAMERA 








Yes—add fun and thrills to your vacation and —_ those un- 
forgettable memories for years to come with a fine camera 
available now on "The General's" Pay-As-You-Shoot Plan*. 


As little as 10% down puts one of these fine cameras in your hands, and you pay 
the balance in Small Monthly Payments. 

Make your choice now—send in the coupon today with your down payment, and a 
brief note telling us about yourself. Soon the camera will be on its way to you. 
Make your vacation live forever with a permanent record on film. 

















ARGUS C3 - 35MM CAMERA PERFEX 
Rich pictorial, action, portraits, are all yo 
with this 35MM camera. F/3.5 coated I 4 
for sparkling black and white or color 
“shots.” Built-in efinder for sharp focus 
on every frame. Bui 4 -in synchronized flash - 
unit S & take after-dark “pics” or press-type 


MAGAZINE SMM MOVIE CAMERA 
Now you can have the luxury of a magazine 
load and turret front movie camera at the 
price of ordinary movie cameras. Foolproof 
easier to use than a box camera. 5 oper- 

speeds, 3 compensating viewfinders, tur- 
ront for te’ lenhoto and wide angle lenses. 
















lens... .$89.50 
photos \ o. Complete with carrying case $70.33 C somplete w with {2- 5 coated 
‘Pere te es -03 vown Pee tiie. $8.95 vown 
35MM FILM ‘onan MAGAZINE FILM 
36 Toure Rasteees or siete iol Eastman Black & White $3.15 50 ft. magazine 
Ansco . | a " 


20 exposure Kodachrome... .$3.00 per roll Eastman Kodachrome. .$4.43 50 ft. magazine 


20 exposure Ansco Color... . . $1.68 per roll 
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Best months of summer’s vacation de- 
lights are yours to enjoy in Denver's 
golden autumn...when outdoor 
and recreation have added zest. 
lent trout 
elk, bear hunting...romantic forest trails 
—or just rest and relax in sparkling sun- 


cel- 
fishing in clear streams...deer, 


shine. Only a short drive from Denver to 
the blazing colors of foothills and lofty 
mountains, 

Picturesque mountain resorts and dude 
ranches—or make friendly Denver your 
headquarters. 

Paradise for camera ! Mail cou- 
pon now, for your sunshine fall vacation. 


DENVER CONVENTION & VISITORS BUREAU 
A Non-Profit Community Organisation 


519-17th Street, Denver 2, Colorado, Department 204 
Please send illustrated Fall Vacation Folder. 














Come to this colorful Canadian vil- 
lage nestled at the foot of the 
Laurentians’ highest peak. 

Enjoy your favorite outdoor sports 
against a background of luxuri- 


ous comfort. Swim in the pool or 
from the beaches of 10 mile 

Lac Tremblant. Cruise daily on 
the Tremblant Islander. Fishing, 
canoeing, golf, tennis. Horseback 
tides over wooded trails. Ex- 
cellent French cuisine. 

Evening dancing. Cottages. Play 
yard for children. No hay fever. 
Rates $7-$14 a day including 
meals. Easily accessible 

over good roads. Early reserva- 
tions suggested. 


MONT TREMBLANT 
LODGE MONT TREMBLANT 


P. Q., CANADA 


90 MILES NORTH OF MONTREAL 
Famous winter ski resort 
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Sinatra and Gertie about the Dick 
Tracy comic strip—amusing, and 
performed with an astonishing beat. 

To get back to Disc: one of its 
children’s albums is Songs to Grow 
On— Nursery Days by Woody Guth- 
rie and is about the most stimulating 
kid stuff I’ve come across. Around 
my house, no other children’s com- 
pendium (with the possible excep- 





Calypso-singer Lord Invader. 


tion of Capitol’s magnificent Bozo 
al the Circus) gets half as much 
respect. 

Disc also has cut a swath for it- 
self in what is known as the docu- 
mentary field. One album, called 
Liberation of Paris (four 12-inch rec- 
ords in French, costing $6.83) was re- 
corded by Underground Radio 
Paris during the city’s liberation. 
The album brings the sounds of one 
of history’s loftiest moments into 
your living room. Here are the 
voices of Eisenhower, Bradley and 
De Gaulle, the battle cries, the 
panicky orders of cornered Nazis, 
and the pealing of victory bells. 

Songs We Remember, another Disc 
portfolio, is a collection of songs 
which the Abraham Lincoln Bri- 
gade heard and cherished during 
their service in the Spanish Civil 
War of 1936-37. There are only four 
faces, but they are deeply moving. 
Incidentally, inside the cover is an 
introduction by Milton Robertson, 
(who fought with the Brigade), that 
is writing of very high quality. 

Disc goes in for jazz, too, but here 
you must exercise a great deal of 
caution. Its albums called Jazz al 
the Philharmonic are almost in- 
credibly bad. But an Omer Simeon 
album called Jazz Trio is a real 
treat. In it Simeon, accompanied 
by “Pops” Fecster on bass and 
James P. Johnson on piano, plays 
some of the greatest clarinet you'll 
ever hear. And I’m partial to a Disc 
album of drum solos by Baby Dodds, 
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one of the most stirring percussion- 
ists in jazz history. I realize that 
drum solos can be a colossal bore, 
but these have imagination and a 
change of pace, and in any case are 
worth sampling. 

If jazz is your big interest, you 
probably know about the Commo- 
dore label. It’s one of the most 
effective labels for hot music. Its 
releases by various Eddie Condon 
personnel, for example, are full of 
drive, imagination, and economy of 
notes. The Commodore Music Shop, 
which puts out these jobs, is located 
across from Grand Central Station 
in New York and is the gathering 
place of many of the city’s jazz fans. 
It has a reputation for wackiness, 
probably because proprietor Milton 
Gabler and his employees usually 
are too busy listening to or chatting 
about records to bother selling them. 
But for anyone interested in really 
hot music, it’s among the most con- 
genial and cozy places to be found 
anywhere. 

Mention of the Commodore nat- 
urally suggests the Liberty Music 
Shops of New York. Liberty has 
suspended its recording activity for 
the time being, but a few of the 
things it did several years ago are 
well worth having. Two of them 





Balladeer Richard Dyer Bennet. 


are albums of show tunes by Cole 
Porter and George Gershwin—sung 
by jazz-singer Lee Wiley. Miss 
Wiley is accompanied by excellent 
small jazz bands composed, among 
others, of performers like Bunny 
Berigan, Fats Waller, George Wet- 
tling, and Maxie Kaminsky. On the 
sweeter side, Liberty’s albums of 
Music of the Twenties and Music of 
the Thirties by a deb-partyish or- 
chestra under Emile Petti are fine 
dance stuff. 

Liberty’s brochures—if you are 
interested in getting on their mail- 
ing list—have all the swank of an- 





Step off the train or plane looking fresh as a 
daisy . . . positively radiant! Before arriving, give 
yourself a 1-minute facial with Ambrosia, the 
liquid facial cleanser. All traces of dirt and 
grime will disappear, leaving your skin sparkling 
clean, glamour-smooth, texture-perfect for pow- 
der. Ambrosia comes in handy 10¢ purse-size 
bottle, 35¢, 75¢ and 1.25 sizes—at Drug, Dept. 
and Ten Cent Stores. 

FOR GENEROUS SAMPLE—send 10¢ (stamps 
or coin). Address: Hinze Ambrosia, 
Inc., Dept. Q, New York, N. Y. # 


f’ : 
AMBROSIA 


The Liquid Facial Cleanser 






Nothing Cleans 
Like A Liquid 








Lowg EXPERIENCE 
MAKES A 


Finer PRODUCT! 


every detail of their construction 
Luxor Coaches reflect the 30 years of 
fine body building experience that is 
behind them. Modern in design and 
up-to-the-minute in appointments, Luxor 
Coaches are built to be comfortable 
mobile homes. Whether you will be 
ready for a trailer tomorrow or next 
year look at Luxor before you buy. 
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TRAILER - 
\. COACHES 
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LUXOR-LEFFINGWELL COACH CO. 
BROOKVILLE, INDIANA 
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nouncements from Brooks Broth- 
ers or Steuben Glass. 

To revert to Lee Wiley for a 
moment: here is a girl well worth 
hearing, though unfortunately she 
is not available on major labels. 
Besides the things she did for 
Liberty, there is a set of Rodgers 
and Hart show tunes which she 
recorded for the Music Box label. 
In the course of these proceedings, 
she and a select group of hot musi- 
cians, including Bud Freeman on 
tenor saxophone, Joe Bushkin on 
piano, Max Kaminsky on trumpet, 
and George Wettling on drums, per- 
form improvisational wonders. The 
charm of the album, however, lies 
not only in the interpretations but 
in the choice of tunes. These are not 





Jazz-singer Lee Wiley. 


the Rodgers and Hart items—My 
Heart Stood Still, Thou Swell, and so 
on—which have been done almost 
to death on the radio, but such mar- 
velous and rarely heard songs as 
Ship Without a Sail, As Though You 
Were There, Baby’s Awake Now, 
Glad to be Unhappy, and Here in My 
Arms, a number with which Helen 
Ford captured our hearts in Dearest 
Enemy. Miss Wiley has made a 
couple of sides for Commodore, too, 
and I think you'll find her version 
of Sugar especially worth while. By 
the time this piece reaches print, 
Schirmer may have released the 
album of Harold Arlen songs which 
Miss Wiley recorded. If so, you 
ought to hear them. 

Another label deserving of men- 
tion—if not for its accomplish- 
ments, at least for its high pur- 
pose —is Circle, which specializes in 
reasonably authentic jazz of the old 
school. 

Its mentor—a Vandyked Herald- 
Tribune contributor named Rudi 
Blesh, who puts on an exciting 
jazz program every Saturday after- 
hoon over the Mutual Broadcasting 
System—is apt to get frightfully 
orthodox and drag in a banjo at the 
drop of a hat. But every so often he 
comes through with something 
Worthy of attention. Dan Burley’s 


Circle album of ‘‘rent-party” music 
called South Side Shake, for example, 
is extremely pleasant. This is by 
way of avocation for Burley, who 
makes his living as the managing 
editor of The Amsterdam News, 
Harlem’s biggest newspaper. 

Several other independent labels 
exhibit a similar preoccupation with 
old-fashioned jazz. My own feeling 
is that this sort of thing is a period 
piece—much like gaslight or horse- 
drawn streetcars—and that we 
should permit it to rest in peace. But 
others feel differently. The boys 
who presumably work by the light 
of Bunsen burners feel that the 
banjo was a great thing and should 
be brought back into circulation. All 
in all, Commodore seems the most 
reliable jazz imprimatur on the mar- 
ket today. 

Curiously enough, the major 
labels pay scant attention to dance 
music as it is played in cabarets. 
Aside from a few such recent re- 
leases as Eddie Le Mar’s Manhattan 
Moods, Paul Weston’s Music for 
Memories (both on Capitol), and 
Phil Moore’s Dance and Dream (on 
Black and White, a popular label on 
the West Coast), the larger firms 
don’t seem interested in putting out 
recordings which might provide a 
reasonable excuse for one’s slipping 
into his dancing pumps. So any- 
one who’s anxious to have a good 
supply of recorded dance music on 
hand should hear a series of Disc 
albums called Ballroom. They pre- 
sent the tango, rumba, samba, 
waltz and fox trot under fine dance- 
able circumstances. 

One of the problems of buying 
records with independent labels is 
the difficulty of hearing them first. 





Folk-songster Leadbelly. 


One solution might be to ask the disk 
jockeys on local radio stations to 
play the records you're interested in. 
This would carry two benefits: it 
would remove the curse of monot- 
ony which seems to hang over most 
record programs, and it would let 
you determine just what you want 
or don’t want to buy for your own 
library. THE END 
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SKY LINE INN 








Golf - Swimming - Tennis 
Cocktail Bar - Orchestra - Dancing 
Honeymooners’ Paradise 
Private Park Panoramic View into Three States 

Short walk to charming 
Mountain Village, 
transportation center, 
churches, movies, shops. 










Come and Enjoy 
Vermont’s Famous 
Fall Foliage 









From well-located Burlington, 
you can tour the state, and enjoy splendid vacation 
life in the Manor and modern bungalows. Private 
estate on shores of Lake Champlain. 














© ALL ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $3.00 
@ COFFEE SHOP + COCKTAM ROOM 
@A CRAIG SMITH HOTEL 


Vacation for all the family in the 
Southwest's most comfortable yeor- 
round residential hotel. 
5,000 foot elevation 
Sun-drenched days... 
cool, crisp nights 
Indescribable scenic beauty 
Swimming - Riding - Golf 
5 miles from testive Mexico 
rt ; doti 
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LOMA LINDA LOOGE 
Box 648K 











Bring the fantily to this hospitable inn high in 
the breeze-swept Alleghenies, on e of Eagles. 
2,200-foot altitude. Distinguished patronage. 
Sun-tan days, cool nights—o mosquitoes! Sports 
facilities for all, Directed play yard for chil- 
dren. Within easy reach of all eastern points. 
Guests return year after year. Booklet. 





7 Laurentian were a 
Ulera modem heel hotel . - JA S PE R 


Also de luxe chalets . yo pA RA. 
Superb comfort . _tadio 
in every room or cha- 
let . . . Italian, French 
and American cuisine... 
sailing . . . aquaplan- 
ing ... all amusements ¢ 
free except riding, etc. {Ui 






At St. Donat in the 
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JASPER IN QUEBEC 




















complete facilities for — ae 
. horses . 


N swimming pool . . . fishing . 

wonderful cooking . . . club house 
. . hill-billy dancing! Fly or drive. 
Rates on request from: 


Colonel Jack Lapham, Bandera, Texas 








THE CRESTMONT INN, INC., Eagles Mere, Pa. Keefer Building, Montreal 25, Que., Canada 
od at ail, PIAA 
e.com - in world-famous 


Lake Placid 
-it’s the luxurious new 
Hotel Marcy. $10 daily in- 
cludes deluxe reom, private 
bath, superb meals. All sports. 
Entertainment nightly. Send 
for souvenir booklet HO-8 

“The Lake Placid Story”. 

NY. thos M 7-4626 
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CIAL EIA YEAR ‘ROUND WONDERLAND 
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BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
JUNE 15 — OCTOBER 15 
Laeke-front 300 acre estate. A 
Duncan Hines selection. Excellent 
golf, tennis; riding available. Boats, 
canoes, yacht pier. Show place of 
Vermont. Early reservations ad- 
vised. Send for booklet. 
THOMAS FARRELL, Owner 





































THE WEST’S NEWEST, FINEST 
LARGEST CATTLE-GUEST RANCH 


AND RESORT 








A Great Early California 
Rancho—40 Miles North of 
Santa Barbara. Wonderful 
Climate— No Rain, No Fog 
No Humidity! Open ali 
Year! 

GREAT SPOT FOR 
RIDERS—10,500 acres, 3500 head of cattle— 


over 50 trails! Plenty of open riding country! 
Rates American Plan, include full-time use of 
horse for each guest. 


EVERY RESORT FEATURE—heated swim 
pool on Ranch; ocean bathing 15 minutes away. 
Recreation Room, Cocktail Lounge, Tennis 
Courts, nightly Dancing. Deluxe accommo 
dations, private baths; fine food. 

Write Dept. H fer Literature 
The Alisal Ranch . . 
Lynn Gittham, Manager 
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MOVIES 


by AL HINE 


HE CURRENT issue of Quigley’s 
[ivaion Picture Almanac lists 

113 agencies which have cen- 
soring power of one kind or another 
over movies. (Mr. Quigley is the 
publisher of motion-picture trade 
papers, including the influential 
Motion Picture Daily, and an im- 
portant force in the Legion of De- 
cency.) These are official agencies 
like the state boards and the John- 
ston (formerly Hays) office and the 
special registered agencies of vari- 
ous religious and national groups. 
For every one of these there must 
be a triple dosage of unofficial 
groups and agents, Hollywood lob- 
byists for various industries, Coast 
promoters of everything from per- 
fume to boot polish. Many of the 
latter groups cannot be called cen- 
sors in the purest use of the word, 
but almost all make their influence 
felt on finished films. 

And yet the movie-goer —chronic, 
occasional or rare—is the final cen- 
sor. It is in his name that these 
groups, particularly the larger, 
more publicized ones, act. If they 
ban a still photograph for too- 
extreme exposure or for sensual 
connotations it is because, accord- 
ing to their argument, customers 
don’t want their growing children 
to see such things. If they insist on 
expensive revision of a supposedly 
finished film, it is because they feel 
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Chief defect of current film-censor groups 


is that they don’t represent movie-goers 


the movie audience would be of- 
fended by the film’s ineffectual re- 
buttal of immorality or by its care- 
less caricature of some racial or 
religious group. 

Most of us think of movie cen- 
sorship almost completely in terms 
of sex and sex morality. Though this 
is the most frequently mentioned 
and superficially entertaining phase 
of censorship, there is much more 
to the process. There is political 
censorship as well, and religious 
censorship and commercial censor- 
ship. Such subsidiary censorship 
operates through almost all the 
censoring agencies, but blooms most 
magnificently and occasionally ma- 
lignantly in the less official bodies. 

On the political side one has only 
to look at the majority of American 
movies before the last world war. 
By 1939 an increasing number of 
people in the world had begun to feel 
that Fascism, wherever and when- 
ever it came into power, was an un- 
wholesome and evil thing. Yet com- 
paratively few movies ever got 
around to making this point. There 
was political censorship in that our 
own Government did not want Hol- 
lywood products which might cause 
premature contention in diplo- 
matic circles. There was commercial 
censorship in that the movie makers 
did not want to kill any possible 
foreign market which might add to 
the profits of a given movie. Ger- 
mans went to American movies, so 


Censors made For Whom the Bell Tolls politically meaningless. 
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did Spaniards. A producer could 
count on a definite cut in net profits 
from an anti-Fascist movie, which 
would almost inevitably be banned 
from exhibition in both countries. 

When For Whom the Bell Tolls 
was finally put on celluloid it 
was only after endless worry and 
revision, and the movie version of 
the novel, which at the very least 
gave sincere lip-service to the men 
who fought Franco, hedged so 
cagily that the prelude to a world 
war appeared as a struggle between 
two neighborhood kids’ gangs. 


MR. DAVID 0. SELZNICK’s Duel in 
the Sun, earlier this year, brought 
into sharp focus the old aspects of 
sex morality in censorship and the 
not-so-grandly open aspects of re- 
ligious censorship. On the sex side, 
Mr. Selznick’s film offended by 
showing (1) a lascivious dance; (2) 
an extramarital relationship which 
did not bring immediate sorrow and 
retribution to its participants. Duel 
in the Sun was an atrociously bad 
movie, but not on the grounds upon 
which it was attacked by religious 
groups and by self-appointed moral 
arbiters. The morality battalions, 
implying as always that they were 
speaking for the decent movie-goer, 
insisted on revisions which did 
nothing to improve the entertain- 
ment value of the film and did much 
to publicize it. The same morality 
battalions, by a sort of ethical para- 
dox, insisted on the movie audi- 
ence’s right not to judge a movie 
until they had cut what they felt 
would offend movie-goers. They 
drove thousands of extra patrons to 
see Duel out of morbid curiosity. 

Religious cavils at Duel were 
based on a part played! by Walter 
Huston (also known as Abraham 
Lincoln). Mr. Huston portrayed a 
debauched and hysterical evange- 
list, whose counterpart may still be 
found in many urban aswell asrural 
sections of America—a_ preacher 
of no fixed creed, selling ersatz 
salvation to his emotional inferiors. 

It might be thought by a layman 
that such a portrayal would win 
full approval of Christian churches 
of historical background and estab- 
lished character. It should warn 
the average man and woman against 
accepting a patent-medicine spirit- 
ual healing, a doctrine without base 
in the fundamentals of orthodox 
doctrine and without grace. But 
most churchmen felt that Huston’s 
Sin Killer was an affront to all re- 
ligion—especially their own. They 
insisted, although he had been 
definitely established in the story 
as an unordained minister, that 
such a part in the movie was poison 
to the cause of righteousness. So 


part of the few minutes pared from 
Duel came from Mr. Huston’s role. 


COMMERCIAL CENSORSHIP is more 
subtle. At its most insidious it is 
the Hollywood tendency never to 
show poverty or, if showing it, to 


show it as charming and desirable. 


The lushness of the apartments 
rented by the average stenographer 
in the average movie is not entirely 
an accident. In the current A Likely 
Story (RKO), heroine Barbara Hale, 
a young girl from a small town, 
comes to New York to seek fame 
and fortune. It is true she is an 
artist, not a stenographer, but still 
it is a rather stretched coincidence 
that she should be able to locate, 
even with the help of a train ac- 
quaintance, a multiroom, spick-and- 
span, superbly kitchened apart- 
ment, the sight of which is enough 
to create frenzy in the New Yorkers 
who have been seeking larger living 
quarters for years. 

Hollywood likes pretty things, 
but there are also commercial in- 
terests in Hollywood whose job is 
to intensify that liking, to help 
make the movie-goer dissatisfied 
with his environment, yearning for 
better, more expensive things and 
more of them. An interesting aspect 
of this trend is the now-ancient 
move by American distillers, natu- 
rally gentlemen who produce rye 
and bourbon, to check the habit of 
movie characters in sophisticated 
interiors of asking always for Scotch 
and soda. They succeeded to the 
point where “whisky and soda” 
became the preferred order. 

There are people whose business 
it is to try to change the religion of 
a movie character. Predominance 
of lovable Roman Catholic clerics 
in such movies as Going My Way 
and The Bells of St. Mary’s not 
long ago brought quickly disproved 
charges of Catholic domination 
over the movie industry. Although 
the charges were proved to be false 
and hysterical, nonetheless a new 
pressure agency, the Protestant 
Motion Picture Council, was set up 
to look out for the interests of dis- 
senters in the cinema. And it may 
be an evidence of such*feeling that 
in Boomerang the murdered clergy- 
man is an Episcopalian; in the real 
case from which Boomerang was 
adapted he was a Catholic. 

There are people whose business 
it is to try to change a movie char- 
acter’s job, his clothing, the furnish- 
ings of his apartment, the make of 
his car and the food he eats. 

In the recently published book, 
Freedom of the Movies, Ruth In- 
glis gives two instances: “‘A silver- 
fox grower protested that the 
showing of a Negress wearing 
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a silver-fox scarf in a film would 
hurt the fur business. Walter 
Wanger . . . cited a Will Rogers 
picture in which a comedy char- 
acter used the simile ‘as thick 
as flies in a Greek restaurant,’ and, 
as a result, ‘sixteen top-hatted gen- 
tlemen representing the American 
Society of Greek Restaurateurs 
called on the Hays Office to pro- 
test.’”” 

These people are not a sinister 
co-ordinated group trying to dic- 
tate to customers what their enter- 
tainment can be. They are a di- 
versified body, all working hard, 
and their chief evil is not what 
they are working at, but that they 
do not represent movie-goers. 

When Life With Father appears 
on the screen the rather inoffen- 
sive if loud profanity of Mr. Day 
seems muffled by comparison with 
either the stage or the book version. 
This is not because American fathers 
have been found never to say any- 
thing more severe than “ Gad” with 
thea emphasized, but because there 
is a standard taboo on movie pro- 
fanity. The wonder is that Wil- 
liam Powell, as Father Day, is even 
allowed to oppose his baptism. 

When The Huckslers was first 
bought by M-G-M as a starring 
vehicle for Clark Gable, Mr. Gable 
applied his own censorship. He 
didn’t want the lead role because 
the hero in the novel—Vic Nor- 
man—was not a nice guy by Mr. 
Gable’s standards. And yet there 
are hundreds of stereotypes of 
American life who, by Mr. Gable’s 
standards and by mine, too, are 
unpleasant in the extreme and yet 
are true and important for por- 
trayal on the screen. 








Unfortunately, Mr. Eric John- 
ston represents the movie fan 
no more than does Mr. Gable. 
Officially, there is no national cen- 
sorship of films in the United States, 
and Mr. Johnston was chosen for 
his job by the movie industry itself. 
Nobody seems to have been chosen 
for a censoring job by movie-goers. 

Only obliquely can present cen- 
sors be said to be representative 
even of sections. State boards vary 
in the method of their appointment, 
but as far as I have been able to 
find out, none are elected. Religious 
representatives do represent their 
coreligionists, but in that very repre- 
sentation they exclude other creeds. 

Perhaps a public-opinion sam- 
pling undertaken by a group under 
control of a governing board repre- 
senting all present bona fide cen- 
soring agencies as well as elected 
state representatives of the public 
could assume final censorship func- 
tions. Perhaps a direct polling of 
theatergoers could be effected, 
much as sneak previews are han- 
dled now, but with the questions at 
issue to be simply controversial 
censorship points in a given movie 
rather than its over-all box-office 
acceptability. 

If there is to be censorship at 
all, it should be representational, 
and representational of the people 
who give the motion-picture mak- 
ers the money to make more movies. 
Otherwise, it might not be too dan- 
gerous to try the idea of movies 
without any censorship at all. It is 
not unbelievable that audienccs 
would find out which movies were 
good and which were bad without 
special representatives in the screen- 
ing room. THE END 


Censors toned down Father Day’s profanity in Life With Father. 
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Five books that are better than their sales 
nominated for Library of the Second Chance 


by HILARY H. LYONS 





ACK IN THE ’20’s Alexander 
Woollcott wrote for the old 
Vanity Fair a piece called 

The House of the Second Chance. 
Mr. Woollcott’s thesis was that each 
season brought into the theater 
worthy plays that for one reason or 
another failed to catch the public 
ear. In a special theater, The House 
of the Second Chance, he pro- 
posed to give such plays another 
and perhaps more favorable hear- 
ing. Except that it made an en- 
gaging article, nothing came of Mr. 
Woollcott’s project. Perhaps it was 
more on the side of the angels in 
heaven than of those along Broad- 
way. 

For modest purposes of my own, 
I should like to borrow the Woollcott 
idea and solicit a second chance for 
five books that appeared during 
the 1946—47 publishing season with- 
out attaining vast sales. All re- 
ceived good, even glowing, reviews, 
but at the time this was written only 
one had made the bottom of the 
best-seller lists and seemed to have 
much hope of great popularity. 

To the question ““What makes a 
best seller?’’ no one has the answer. 
Publishers and writers who think 
they know are being proved wrong 
constantly. A “sleeper” will 
suddenly catch on and sell hundreds 
of thousands of copies. A work 
contrived from a recipe containing 
all the supposed ingredients of com- 
mercial success will lie unsold on the 
counters. A book that in subject 
or manner is somewhat out of the 
way, that is quiet in tone or lacking 
in timeliness, may easily be over- 
looked in the publishing crush. This 
is not necessarily a reflection either 
on the book trade or on the public 
taste. More than 7000 books were 
published in this country last ‘year; 
not even a reviewer could read them 
all. However, in the case of the five 


books to be noted here, I maintain 
that each is at least equal in merit 
to any recent best sellers and each 
has some claim to the permanent 
interest of the discriminating. 

The first of my five candidates for 
the Library of the Second Chance 
is The Portable Maupassant, se- 
lected and edited by Lewis Galan- 
tiére (The Viking Press, New York, 
$2). Since American readers are 
notoriously interested in the new, 
it was not to be expected that 
this compact, one-volume selection 
from the writings of a nineteenth- 
century Frenchman compete with 
Gentleman's Agreement or K ingsblood 
Royal. Nor is there any danger 
that Maupassant is headed for ob- 
livion. But the fact is that in recent 
years he has come to be regarded as 
a sort of Gallic O. Henry, a writer of 
distinctly minor powers. The Port- 
able Maupassant (which includes 
the novel, A Woman’s Life, a se- 
lection of letters and the moving 
travel vignette, On the Water, as 
well as twenty-three short stories) 
is proof that he should never have 
gone out of fashion. Mr. Galan- 
tiére calls Maupassant “a very 
great writer.” He also remains 
wonderfully readable. 

Curious Relations by William 
D’Arfey (William Sloane Associ- 
ates, Inc., New York, $3) is admit- 
tedly a little special. It consists of 
Mr. D’Arfey’s recollections of Eng- 
lish family life in the late Victorian 
and Edwardian periods, and is thus 
somewhat remote in both time and 
geography. Moreover, the D’Arfey 
relations were an excessively odd 
lot, unwilling to conform to any 
standards of behavior except. their 
own. You could certainly call them 
eccentric, and you might even call 
them decadent, though their deca- 
dence was so vigorous and strong- 
willed that it is difficult to associate 
it with weakness and decay. 

All kinds of disagreeable things 
happened to the aristocratic D’Ar- 
feys and their in-laws, the Mount- 
facons; but somehow they always 
turned them into peculiar triumphs. 
There was poor Violet, for example, 
who in her fifties grew prodigiously 
fat and became an object of uni- 
versal pity. Then she traveled to 
Tangier and became the adored of 
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a“ Moorish gentleman.” His reason 
for loving her was outlandish only 
to the Western eye. “Fattest 
woman I ever saw,” he cried. 
“Beautiful! Beautiful!” 

Curious Relations is fact, not 
fiction. Its author, whose name was 
not really D’Arfey, died before its 
completion, but a much respected 
British editor, William Plomer, has 
cut and polished the manuscript 
and turned out a hilarious book. 

Mr. Plomer is also the editor of 
Kilvert’s Diary (The Macmillan 
Company, New York, $3), a very 
different kind of book. Francis 
Kilvert was an English country 
vicar of the Victorian era who began 
keeping a diary at the age of thirty 
and continued to keep it until a few 
months before his death nine years 
later. He knew no one of impor- 
tance and did nothing of conse- 
quence. But his diary, as numerous 
critics have pointed out, is a mas- 
terpiece, a treasure, an “addition 


‘to literature.” 


Kilvert talks about his neigh- 
bors—some very genteel, some 
pretty coarse—about croquet games, 
the Welsh and English countryside, 
his many frustrated flirtations, and 
not a great deal else. This may 
sound both dull and simple. The 
diary is neither. It is a touching 
revelation of a candid, thwarted, 
gallant and elusive human being. 

Learning How to Behave by Arthur 
M. Schlesinger (The Macmillan 
Company, New York, $2) is as 
American as a_ cocktail, which 
is among the social institutions this 
little book discusses. Ostensibly, 
Professor Schlesinger has written 
“a historical study of American 
etiquette books,” but what he has 
produced actually is a history in 
miniature of American manners. 
The author, one of the nation’s lead- 
ing historians, has declined to take 
the stuffy approach. But he warns 
us that the American effort to pro- 
duce a native etiquette is not some- 
thing to be snobbishly funny about; 
it is “one aspect of the common 
man’s struggle to achieve a larger 
degree of human dignity and self- 
respect.” In short, this is a wise as 
well as a witty piece of work. 

The last of the five books I would 
commend to a wider audience is 
Christ Stopped at Eboli by Carlo 
Levi (Farrar, Straus and Company, 
New York, $3). It has not been out 
as long as the other books men- 
tioned and may now be high on the 
best-seller lists. It deserves this, 
for Christ Stopped at Eboli is one 
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First successful 


its kind for 
wood or charcoal. 
@ Turns on base, to keep 
smoke out of your eyes. 
@ Quickly set up; easily taken 
jown to clear yard. 
@ Burns charcoal or wood by 
raising or lowering grate 
positions. 





@ Heavy plate steel provides 
extra rigidity and resistance 
to wear. 

@ Protective top slides off to 
form side table & grill slides 
laterally to load fire from 
top. 


@ Se ite, hinged fire, and 
ash or draft, doors. 

@ Sturdy, heavy gauge tubu- 
lar steel base permits stove 
to Se aide without sac- 

ity. 

Permanent addition to your quality ° 

comp equipment andidesiforbackyerd © fuvtaite, paste congiidy 

use. Ten-day money back guarentee. storage ‘ 
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of the most meaningful books about 
Europe to have been published 
since the war. Specifically, it is the 
record of a year Doctor Levi, a phy- 
sician and an artist, spent in the 
South of Italy during the 1930’s. An 
anti-Fascist, he was exiled by Mus- 
solini to a village in the Lucania 
province on the Gulf of Taranto. 
The life of Lucania’s peasants is 
his subject. It was a grim life before 
the war; it is probably grimmer 
now. But grimness was not the only 
quality Doctor Levi found. A skill- 
ful writer who has had the luck to 
find a good translator, Doctor Levi 
is able not merely to arouse your 
compassion for his peasants but to 
renew your faith in human kind. 
Christ Stopped at Eboli is both 
troubling and heartening. And it is 
one of the most acute statements of 
the question of the individual vs. 
the state that I have ever seen. 
There is a moral to this column, 
and it may be stated in travelers’ 
terms: Like show places, best sellers 
are worth knowing about, but it is 
often the spot not starred in Bae- 
deker —or the book that doesn’t sell 
one hundred thousand copies—that 
offers the greatest enchantment. 





= greater the number of areas 
open to the postwar traveler, the 
longer the list of travel books. For 
the most part, 1947 travel books 
continue to deal with this continent 
or with this hemisphere. That 
makes sense, since Eurepe and the 
Far East are still relatively inac- 
cessible. By next summer, probably, 
the scope of books for the traveler 
will be world-wide. Meanwhile, 


‘ there is an astonishing variety of 


stuff being written about the West- 
ern Hemisphere. With few excep- 
tions, the books listed here are de- 
signed to appeal to the stay-at-home 
as Well as to the reader who is about 
to go places. Most are not guide 
books in the strict sense of the term. 
Home Country by Ernie Pyle 
(William Sloane Associates, Inc., 
New York, $3.75). These casual, 
unpretentious short pieces about 
the United States, Alaska and 
Hawaii were written before the war, 
when Ernie Pyle was just another 
columnist. But they are full of the 
sympathy, shy humor and simple 
rightness that made him famous. 
America apparently hasn’t changed 
much sinve 1935-40, the years of 
Ernie’s domestic travels. These 
Pieces are as fresh and perceptive as 
When they were first written. 
Hurrah for Arkansas! by Mar- 
guerite Lyon (The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, New York, $3.50). The 
author, a Chicago newspaper- 
Woman, loves all Arkansas and is 
indignant that some people think it 








offers only Hot Springs and hill- 
billies. In spite of her chatty style— 
almost as chatty as that of the 
female commentators of radio—she 
is able to communicate her en- 
thusiasm. 

Salt Lake City, a piciorial study 
by Josef Muench (Hastings House, 
New York, $1.50). Satisfactory as 
an inexpensive souvenir of the 
Mormon country. The text—what 
there is of it—is on the chamber-of- 
commerce level, but some of the 
shots of Mormon temples are fine — 
fine enough to make one wish that 
Mr. Muench had photographed 
more architectural details. 

Your Western National Parks by 
Dorr Yeager (Dodd, Mead & 
Company, New York, $3.50). Mr. 
Yeager, long a naturalist, with the 
National Park Service, is an en- 
gaging as well as a sensible writer. 
His book may not be detailed 
enough to serve as a guide for those 
visiting the national parks and 
monuments of the West, but it is 
filled with trustworthy information 
and sound tourist advice. 

Hunting in the Rockies by Jack 
O’Connor (Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, $5). An out-of-doors rather 
than a travel book, and specialized 
in its appeal. Anyone planning a 
trip to the Rockies, however, will 
find it informative, and vicarious 
sportsmen should be enthralled. 

California: an Intimate Guide, 
by Aubrey Drury (Harper & 
Brothers, New York, $4). A new 
edition of a work first published in 
the mid-30’s. This fat volume (592 
pages) would appear to offer broad 
coverage rather than intimacy. It’s 
too heavy to be carried about, but 
the first-time visitor to California 
can browse through it with profit. 

The Story of Architecture in 
Mexico by Trent E. Sanford (W. 
W. Norton and Company, New 
York, $6). Both scholarly and 
readable. Mr. Sanford, a practicing 
architect with a keen understanding 
of social history, was perfectly 
equipped to write this authoritative 
but nontechnical study. His pub- 
lishers have matched his taste and 
enthusiasm by producing a lavishly 
and beautifully illustrated book. 

A Treasury of Mexican Folkways 
by Frances Toor (Crown Publishers, 
New York, $5). Another useful 
addition to the vast library of 
books about Mexico. Like the 
Sanford book, this is a handsome 
volume, containing 170 photo- 
graphs, many drawings and ten 
color plates. Scholars may con- 


ceivably quarrel with some of Miss 
Toor’s generalizations, but the ordi- 
nary reader will be grateful for this 
huge collection of customs, myths, 
folklore and songs. 


THE END 





good man 





deserves 
a good blade 


Give a man a knife that will cut and you’ve 
changed a roast-dodger into a regular devil 
at carving. A Gerber blade does the trick. 
These great blades were born of despera- 
tion. Determined to break away from 
cheap blades, we went to a steel so fine 
and costly that it isn’t even considered in 
the cutlery field. Steel used in Gerber 
blades costs 3 times as much a8 razor steel. 
It takes a sharper edge and holds it longer, 
and we show you how to keép it sharp. 

In these hand-made blades the legends 
of Siegfried, Arthur, Charlemagne, and 
Roland live again. The miracles of 
Miming and Wayland are reachieved in 
the modern industrial steel from which 
Gerber blades are made. ; 


AT THESE STORES 


BR SET 


M8 SET 


ERBER 
BLADES 


are made to CUT 


MASTER SET 5 piece cased set includes—Excalibur 
11” blade; Balmung 8%" blade; Joyeuse 6" blade; Ron, 
the fork, and Durendal, the boning blade, 6" 


$35 





Balmung & Ron $19 








8 Miming individual 
steak knives, 3" blades 


ASSORTED SETS, $8.50 TO $35.00. 


$27.50 





Anizona: Phoenix, Goldwater's. 
Waterloo, Davi 


Sioux City, Thorpe & Co. 


Waterloo. 


Eugene, Russell's. 
Hood River, Franz Hardware. 
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Caurrornia: Carmel, Cabbages & Kings. 
Carpinteria, Judy's Gifts. 
Oviatt’ 





Los Angeles, s. 
Oakland, W. H. Pollard, Jr. 
Pasad The Huntington Gift Box. 


Sacramento, Edw. A. Grebitus. 

San Francisco, Bullock & Jones. 
Cororapo: Colorado Springs, Bellows. 

Denver, Fisher Hardware. 
Detaware: Wilmington, Eckerd’s, 
Fioniwa: Miami, Burdine’s. 

Winter Haven, Hayes & Russell. 
Groncia: Atlanta, John Jarrell. 
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Ipano: Boise, Falk Mercantile. 
Coeur d’ Alene, Dingle Hardware. 
I:urno1s: Champaign, C. A. Kiler. 
Chicago, Marshall Field. 
Von Lengerke & Antoine. 
Evanston, The Cellini Shop. 
Oak Park, Grable’s. 
Peoria, Block and Kuhl. 
Rockford, Reitsch Brothers. 
Inpiana: Fort Wayne, Robert Koerber. 
Indianapolis, L. S. Ayres. 
Charles Mayer. 
Union City, The Jewel Shop. 
Iowa: Atlantic, Edward P. 7 
Cedar Rapids, Smulekoff Furniture: 
Council Biufts, Krasne Bros. 
Des Moines, Younker Bros. 
Marshalltown, Abel & Abel. 
Mason City, Abel & Son. 


Marytanp: Baltimore, Hutzler Bros. 
Micaican: Detroit, J. L. Hudson. 
Kilgore & Hurd. 
Marie Newman. 
Wright, Kay. 
Mannesota: Faribault, Burmeister. 
Minneapolis, J. B. Hudson. 
The Dayton Company. 
St. Paul, Gokey’s. 
Mississiprt: Meridian, Alex Loeb. 
Missouri: Kansas City, Davidsons. 
Frontier Galleries. 
St. Joseph, Joe Optican Jewelry. 
St. Louis, Jaccard’s. 
Scruggs, Vandervoort. 
Nesarasxa: Lincoln, Miller & Paine. 
New Yor: Abercrombie & Fitch. 
Onto: Cincinnati, H. & S. Pogue. 
Cleveland, Cowell & Hubbard. 
Halle Brothers. 
Columbus, Newbook Library. 
Toledo, The Broer-Freeman Co, 
La Salle & Koch. 
Youngstown, Raymond Brenner, 
Onecon: Bend, Stover-Le Blanc. 
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GERBER 


Pendleton, Taylor Hardware. 
Portland, Meier & Frank Co. 
Portland Cutlery. 
Pennsytvamia: Philadelphia, Cabot’s. 
lo ‘anamaker. 

Pittsburgh, Joseph Horne. 

Texas: Dallas, A. Harris. 
Nieman-Marcus. 

El Paso, The White House. 

Fort Worth, Leonard's. 

Midland, Basin Supply Co. 

Vincimia: Richmond, Berry-Burk & Co. 
Wasn. Seattle, Frederick & Nelson. 
Littler’s (2 Stores). 
Spokane, Geo. R. Dodson. 
ne Dry Goods, 

Tacoma, Klopfenstein’s. 

Yakima, Harold H. Schultz. 
Washington, D. C., Camalier & Buckley. 
Wisconsin: Milwaukee, Louis Esser. 

Milwaukee Boston. 

Racine, Treasure Chest Shop. 

Sheboygan, H.C. Prange. 

Hawau: Honolulu, Andrade & Co., Led. 
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In the shade of a Fulton Sun Shield you drive without 





squinting ... free from eye-strain and nervous fatigue, 
relieved of driving hazards caused by sun-dazzle. 
And it’s COOLER in the shade of a Fulton Sun Shield. 


Both from the standpoints of appear- 
ance and practical utility, a Fulton 
Sun Shield adds the final note of dis- 
tinction and comfort to the finest cars. 


Made. of aluminum, with chrome- 
plated brass and stainless steel fittings. 
Nothing to rust or deteriorate. One 
model fits most cars. Adjustable to suit 


THE FULTON COMPANY 


the height and comfort of the driver. 


Decide now to drive in greater com- 
fort and security. Your dealer will 
match the color and lustre of your 
car with a Fulton Sun Shield. Price: 
$24.95, plus nominal charge for paint- 
ing and installation. Write us if your 
dealer can’t supply you. 
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VACATION VARIETY 
IN OLD VIRGINIA 





A wealth of year ’round activities for your pleasure 
and relaxation. Two championship golf courses. 
Miles of colorful riding trails. Finest bathing, 
private Beach and Cabana Club and heated, indoor 
saltwater swimming pool. Tennis. Skeet shooting 
from our own club facilities. Dancing. Excellent food. 
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HM, COUNTRY, BEACH 
AMD CABANA CLUB 
BEACH, VIRGINIA 





FACTS FOR HOLIDAYS 


Supplementary data on Maine resorts, Saratoga 


Springs, Mississippi cruises and Williamsburg 





MAINE (Page 42) 


Below is a summary of Maine 
resorts, including some which re- 
main open after October 1. 

York County: At York Harbor, 
the Marshall House and the Emer- 
son. 

At Ogunquit, Sparhawk Hall, 
Ontio Hotel and the Cliff House. 

At Kennebunk Beach, the At- 
lantis; and the Narragansett, which 
costs $49 to $63 per week, American 
plan, has a boat club and an 18- 
hole golf course. 

At Kennebunkport, the Break- 
water Court, where rates range 
from $9 to $18 per day single, $16 
to $32 double; and the Nonantum. 

At Saco, two miles from Old 
Orchard Beach, Cascade Lodge, 
which specializes in Maine shore 
dinners. 

Cumberland County: At Scar- 
borough Beach, Atlantic House, 
rates $32 to $45 per week per per- 
son, American plan. 

At Prout’s Neck, the Black Point 
Inn, rates from $9 per day, Amer- 
ican plan. 

On the shore of the Bay of Naples, 
the Proctor House, with tennis, ca- 
noeing and fishing facilities. 

On Sebago Lake, Migis Lodge, 
with salmon, bass and brown-trout 
fishing; at East Sebago, Beeches 
Lodge, rates $6 per day, $35 per 
week (season extends to October 
15); Goodwin’s Lodge, on the north- 
west shore; and Overlook Farm 
at Casco (open the year round), 
rates from $30 to $35 per week. 

On Lake Thomas, Thomas House, 
open until the late fall; the Chute 
Homestead and Cottages on Long 
Lake, open until October 15. 

Oxford County: Severance 
Lodge at Centre Lovell, open till 
October 15. Lake Kezar contains 
salmon and bass and the Lodge 
offers fishing facilities. 

In the Rangeley Lakes region, the 
Pleasant Island Lodge with trout 
and salmon fishing, golf, mountain 
climbing on Deer Mountain; Lake 
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House on Lake Umbagog at Upton 
(open until December 1). 

On Lake Anasagunticook, near 
Canton, Green Acres Lodge (open 
through November 1), average rate 
$40 per week per person; and Pine- 
wood Camps. 

The Parmachenee Club, on the 
lake for which it’s named, in the 
northern Rangeley region; season to 
December 1, rates $70 a week. 

Franklin County: On Rangeley 
Lake, Mingo Springs, with rates 
starting at $56 per week, American 
plan, 30 private bungalows, a 9-hole 
golf course and tennis courts; and 
the Rangeley-Sheraton (formerly 
the Rangeley Lake Hotel). In the 
vicinity are the Saddleback Lake 
Camps, Dodge Pond Camps, 
Rangeley Manor Camps and York’s 
Log Village, located on Loon Lake. 

For fly fishing for trout and 
salmon, the Kennebago Lake Camps 
(open through November 30) and 
Grant’s Camps. 

Somerset County: Resorts on 
Moosehead Lake include Wilsons, 
West Outlet Camps, Maynard’s- 
in-Maine (season extends through 
November 1, rates $6 per day, 
American plan) and the Birches 


(up to $70 per week and also open © 


until November 1). 

Piscataquis County: Squaw 
Mountain Inn (at Greenville Junc- 
tion), rates $49 per week, American 
plan; Lily Bay Cabins at Kokadjo, 
Houghton’s Spencer Bay Camps 
($7 daily) and Moosehead Lodge. 

Androscoggin County: Poland 


Spring House (rates from $12 to $19 - 


per person per day, open through 
October) and the Mansion House, 
both atop Ricker Hill. 

Kennebec County: In the Bel- 
grade Lakes region, the Belgrade 
Hotel with 200 rooms and cot- 
tages; rates for a single room with 
private bath are $20 to $28 daily, 
American plan; for a double, $28 
to $34. 

Sagadahoc County: On Casco 
Bay, Rock Gardens Inn at Sebasco 
Estates, charges from $7 to $11 
daily, American plan; Sebasco 
Lodge, rates from $6 to $12 daily, 
American plan, offers roller skating 
and bowling. 

Lincoln County: At Booth- 
bay Harbor, Sprucewold Lodge; 
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Be sure ey’ re Yeu 


\ank ROOF 


PISTON RINGS 


Every car someday is sure to need 
new piston rings. When yours does 
ask your repairman for Leak-Proof. 


Guaranteed 1. Keep oil down 

all 2. Keep power up 

to do 3. Give smooth, new 
motor operation 


4. Give longer life 


the McQuay-Norris Leak-Proof Piston Ring Replace- 
ment and Labor Guarantee available upon request. 


McQUAY-NORRIS MFG. CO., ST. LOUIS 















ELECTRIC IRONER 


What a joy to do all your 
ironing sitting down. This 


compact, stream- ; 
aoe ironer saves i ai Ki NW }) 
ime and energy— (NI 

irons everything A \\ 
Gey enquatiaty. Hl ull i 


Compact. 
Weighs only 
27 pounds. Fully 
approved by Underwriters’ Lab. Thermostat heat 
control. 21” roll. Motor driven. No oiling—all 
bearings lubricated for life. The new improved 
Empire sells for $44.95. At stores or send check or 
money order. Express C.O.D. if preferred. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Free circular on request. 


EMPIRE IRONER, INC. “citnnay 2°chie 








Via Pan-Am. Clipper to Yucatan, Mexico, Guatemala, 
Canal Zone, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, 
Brazil, Uruguay, Puerto Rico. 47 days, $2195. 
DR. DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 

invites you to join his 14,000 mile jaunt to Ha- 
wail, Alaska, Canadian Rockies. 51 days, $2600. 
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Spruce Point Inn and Oake Grove 
Hotel. 

At Pemaquid Point, the Hotel 
Pemaquid, with rates $28 and up, 
American plan. 

Knox County: Hotels in the 
Camden-Rockport area include: the 
Samoset at Rockland, rates $24 per 
week for a single room with private 
bath, $44 for a double; and the 
Whitehall Inn. 

Hancock County: Hotels at 
Bar Harbor include the Belmont, 
Asticou Inn (at the head of North- 
east Harbor), the Malvern Hotel 
and cottages (rates vary from $10 
to $16 a day, American plan), and 
the Kimball House, with 12 cot- 
tages. 

Penobscot County: In Bangor, 
the Penobscot Hotel and Bangor 
House, both open year round. 
Northward, at Millinocket, jump- 
ing-off place for Mount Katahdin 
(Maine’s highest peak), York’s Twin 
Pine Camps; 30 miles from Mil- 
linocket, Kidney Pond Camps, open 
to November 30 (rates $49 per per- 
son per week, American plan, with 
plumbing facilities, $45 without). 
There are twenty trout ponds 
within five miles of the camps. 
Aroostook County: The North- 
eastland, at Presque Isle, open all 
year, rates from $2.50 to $4; Red 
Apple Camps at Macwahoc, sea- 
son to December 1, licenses, guides 
and boats available for fishing and 
hunting; McNally’s Sporting Camps 
at Portage, with guides and plane 
service to out-of-the-way fishing 
holes. 


THroucH service to Maine is 
maintained daily during most of 
September from New York by 
the East Wind, a de luxe reserved- 
seat coach train to Portland, with 
through cars to Rockland. 

The Bar Harbor Express offers 
through-car seryice from Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia and New York 
to Ellsworth (Bar Harbor) to the 
middle of September. The State of 
Maine Express gives daily through 
service from New York to Portland 
and daily, except Saturday, to 
Farmington, Maine. 

The Maine coastal resorts be- 
tween Boston and Portland are 
served by the rail and bus services 
of the Boston and Maine Railroad. 
Beyond Portland, the Maine Cen- 
tral rail and bus services cover the 
coast as far north as Calais on 
the New Brunswick border. 

The Rangeley-Kennebago region 
may be reached by the Maine Cen- 
tral from Portland to either Rum- 
ford or Farmington. Bethel is 
served by the Grand Trunk line 
from Portland, or by the Maine 

Central bus line from Portland or 
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@ Send postcard for free picture booklet: 
“Pedolers’ Progress.” It's full of fun and facts. 


NEW DEPARTURE DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
BRISTOL, CONN. 
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When you go, take the BEST oun, nin '» 

HUNTING® sg 

Have a clean, accurate gun, bright and rust-free. 

FISHING 

Have a supple, fast, free-running reel. 

BOATING 


Salt-air corrosion? Try a polar anti-kloride. 
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PREVENTIVE 
LUBRICANT 


"Meneses crnasoans 00 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
THE HALLICRAFTERS CO., 
4401 W. Sth Ave., Chicago 24, lil. 
Please send me free literature and nome and address of local 
deoler where Hellicrafters radio equipment con be purchased. 


A mobile, radio equipped 
scientific sofari, the Gatti- 
Hallicrafters Expedition goes 
to Africa, October, 1947, Fol- 
low it with your Hallicrafters 
equipment. 
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Rumford; Canton is accessible via 
the Maine Central from Portland. 
The Poland Spring region is 
served by the Maine Central and 
the Grand Trunk Railroads. Serv- 
ice from Portland to the Belgrade 
Lakes region by the Maine Central. 
The Piscataquis County area of 
the Moosehead Lake section may 
be reached via the Maine Central to 
North Maine Junction and the Ban- 
gor and Arvostook Railroad from 
that point to Greenville. To reach 
Somerset County points to the west 
of Moosehead Lake, connections 
can be made at Greenville with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Penobscot and Aroostook Coun- 
ties are served by the Maine Cen- 
tral to Bangor, with connections by 
the Bangor and Aroostook Railroad 
to Millinocket, for Mt. Katahdin 
and Presque Isle. The Northeast 
Airlines operates from New York 
and Boston to Portland, Augusta, 
Bangor, and Presque Isle. 

Places which specialize in sea food 
and where you may select your own 
lobster and see it cooked include: 

The Lobster House, at York 
Harbor; the Porpoise, at Cape 
Porpoise; the picnic grounds at 
Pine Point (near Old Orchard 
Beach); Kettle Cove, at Cape 
Elizabeth; New Meadows Lobster 
Pound, at New Meadows (near 
Bath); Gilbert’s Lobster Pound, at 
Pemaquid Point; Grover’s Lobster 
House, on Chebeague Island (in 
Casco Bay); Ben’s Lobster Place, 
at Gurnet (on Orr’s Island); The 
Lobster Pot, at Friendship; The 
Fisherman’s Shack, at Sorrento; 
The Ogunquit Lobster Pound. 

Average price for a meal varies 
from $1 for a lobster with plenty of 
hot butter to $3 or less for a com- 
plete Maine shore dinner. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS (Page 80) 


Besides the Grand Union, which 
charges from $12 to $20 daily per 
person, Saratoga Springs has such 
hotels as the Gideon Putnam, 
where rates range from $14.50 to 
$25 daily for a single, $26 to $35 
daily for a double room (in August 
rates go as high as $30 single, $40 
double); the Empire, Brenner and 
Lafayette Hotels, all of which 
charge $10 and up daily per person; 
and the Feller, where rates average 


$70 and up weekly per person. ll 
are American plan. 

Less expensive (from $3 to $5 
daily per person, European plan) 
are the New Worden, the Clinton, 
the Rip Van Dam, the Saratoga 
Inn and the Adelphi. 

Saratoga Springs also has numer- 
ous smaller hotels and guest-house 
accommodations. Last year a 
Rooming Bureau was) inaugurated 
which succeeded in finding accom- 
modations in private homes for 
3000 visitors. The same service will 
be offered this year. 

Saratoga is served by the main 
line of the Delaware and Hudson 
Railway, running from Albany, 
New York, to Montreal; the Central 
Greyhound, National Trailways 
and the Adirondacks Trailways bus 
lines; and by Colonial, American 
and TWA airlines, via connections 
at Albany. The town is located on 
U.S. Highway Route No. 9. 


SHANTYBOAT ON THE 
MISSISSIPPI (Page 106) 


Two 20-day cruises are con- 
ducted by Greene Line Steamers, 
which has its home port in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The first cruise leaves 
from Cincinnati and begins on the 
Ohio River, continues on the Mis- 
sissippi as far as New Orleans. 
Fares are $220 and $236.50, cabin 
deck ; $275, Texas deck; plus tax. 

The second cruise goes down the 
Ohio River and along the Upper 
Mississippi to St. Paul, Minnesota, 
passing numerous Iowa towns, La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin, and Red Wing, 
Minnesota. Fares are the same as 
above and include meals and berth. 
All rooms are outside. 


COLONIAL 
WILLIAMSBURG (Page 102) 


There are two hotels in Williams- 
burg, both with European plan ac- 
commodations. The Williamsburg 
Inn charges from $6 to $12 per day 
for a single room, $9 to $16 for a 
double; the Williamsburg Lodge has 
rates ranging from $3 to $5 single, 
$4 to $8 double. 

Also available are accommoda- 
tions in tourist homes and guest 
houses for which you may make 
arrangements through the Williams- 
burg Chamber of Commerce. 


For specific information or help in planning your holiday, write to Houiway In- 
formation Service, Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6, Pa. Ask any questions . 
you like about your proposed vacation : what to wear, what kind of weather to expect, 
how to get latest hotel and transportation data. Request, too, our complete list of national 
parks and their vacation facilities. There is no charge for this Houtpay service. 
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